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PREFACE 


In FEBRUARY, 1921, I presented documentary evidence in my 
book, ‘‘The History of a Lie,” which showed that the notorious 
“Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion,” published in Russia in 1905, 
were based on an absurdly fantastic work of German fiction, 
published in 1868, about a centennial secret midnight meeting 
of representatives of the “Twelve Tribes of Israel” in the ancient 
Jewish cemetery of Prague—a story which was part of a pseudo- 
historical romance entitled “To Sedan,” one of a series of novels 
called “Biarritz-Rome,” by Hermann Goedsche, a petty official 
of the German post office who turned to writing fiction after his 
dishonorable discharge for participation in the then scandalous 
Waldeck forgery case. I also showed how Goedsche afterward 
transformed the “testimony” he had placed in the mouths of his 
fictitious “Elders of Israel” into an alleged speech said by him 
to have been delivered by an unnamed rabbi at a mythical Jewish 
congress in Lemberg. 

In August, 1921, about six months after “The History of a 
Lie” appeared, the London Times published, in three successive 
issues, articles by Mr. Philip Graves, then its Constantinople cor¬ 
respondent, proving that the “Protocols” had been plagiarized 
from “Dialogues in Hell between Machiavelli and Montesquieu,” 
a French book brought out anonymously at Brussels in 1864, four 
years before the publication of Goedsche’s novel “To Sedan.” 
The discovery of that plagiarism was an invaluable supplement to 
the numerous evidences of forgery already known. The German 
novelist was not the originator of the sinister plans he had attrib¬ 
uted to the “Elect of Israel.” He merely pirated the fiendish 
conceptions from the work of Maurice Joly, and changed them 
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into a weird story of ^ Jewish plot for world domination. The 
‘‘Dialogues in Hell” did not deal in any way with Jewish subjects, 
but were a satirical attack against Napoleon III. Their author, 
Maurice Joly, a Parisian attorney (not a Jew, as has been stated 
by some anti-Semites), was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprison¬ 
ment for this act of lese majeste. As all the Joly books upon which 
the French police were able to lay their hands were destroyed, 
copies are extremely rare. The Times correspondent secured one 
copy which belonged to a Russian army officer who had emigrated 
to Turkey after the Bolshevist revolution. One copy is in the 
British Museum and another is in the New York Public Library. 
A complete translation of the “Dialogues in Hell,” Exhibit A, 
is presented in this volume for the first time in the English 
language. 

The similarity between the Joly book, published in 1864, and 
the stoiy of the cemetery meeting in Goedsche’s German novel 
“To Sedan,” published in 1868, and translated into Russian in 
1872, becomes apparent upon even a superficial examination. 
Goedsche had taken the anti-social, anti-democratic, imperialistic 
ideas which Joly had imputed to Napoleon III through the shade 
of Machiavelli, and placed them in the mouths of the “Elect of 
Israel” assembled at the tomb of a “Holy Rabbi” in Prague, and, 
later, in the mouth of an imaginary rabbi. 

The authors of the “Protocols” went a step further. They 
attributed the expression of these subversive ideas to invented 
“Elders” or “Sages” of Zion. Some of them endeavored to identify 
these forged documents with Theodore Herzl and the first 
Zionist Congress at Basle in 1897. Documentary evidence is pre¬ 
sented in this volume showing that the “Protocols” were brought 
to Russia from France in 1895, two years before the first Zionist 
Congress, and that they were first published privately in Russia 
with the aid of a high Tsarist official of the Holy Synod who was 
closely connected with Grand Duke Sergius, the uncle of Tsar 
Nicholas II. Tsar Nicholas himself was also deeply interested in 
the “Protocols.” In the course of my research, I discovered a copy 
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of the 1906 Butmi edition of this anti-Jewish document in the 
private library of the Tsar acquired several years ago by the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

While the inspiration for the Russian “Protocols” obviously 
came first from the weird German novelette and fictitious “Rabbi s 
Speech” by Goedsche, the Joly “Dialogues in Hell” undoubtedly 
served as the textual basis of the fabrication, as will be shown in 
parallel columns reproduced in this volume. 

“The History of a Lie” was prepared by me with the closest 
co-operation of the late Louis Marshall, distinguished attorney 
and civic worker, widely recognized by the Jews for his coura¬ 
geous and able defense of the honor of the Jewish people. 

In 1926, Father A. Sacchetti, of the Catholic Agricultural 
School at Beitgemat, Palestine, a noted scholar and traveler who 
was visiting New York, wrote me a letter referring to my “His¬ 
tory of a Lie,” in the course of which he said: 

“You who have documented so well the affair of the ‘Protocols 
will certainly be gratified to recognize in the ‘Dialogue aux 
Enfers’ the paternity of the legend of Hermann Goedsche and 
the truly diabolical ‘Protocols.’ You must complete your work 
and render a real service to the cause of truth and justice. 

“The publication of this document (the ‘Dialogues in Hell’) 
will help the task of many writers in search of the truth. Public 
opinion is completely ignorant of the enormity of the manufacture 
and propagation of the ‘Protocols’ in so many editions and so 
many languages, and it is necessary to inform it correctly. 

“I have formed the personal conviction that the ‘Protocols’ 
belong to the category of those malicious inventions which took 
a literary form in past ages, the most striking of which are the 
celebrated ‘Secret Instructions (Monita Secreta)’ of the Jesuits; 
a species of protocols of secret instructions from the superiors to 
the subordinates to put into practice the shameful and Machia¬ 
vellian policies of the Society of Jesus. That the Monita are a 
brazen invention is admitted even by adversaries. Nevertheless 
the so-callcd ‘Legend of the Jesuits’ has grown up, and it is 
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believed to be genuine by credulous opponents and taken seriously 
by not a few of the faith. 

I will close by insisting again that it is necessary for the 
‘Dialogues’ of Joly to reach the public mind. Moreover, the book 
is interesting in itself and reveals uncommon intelligence in the 
author.” 

Preoccupation with other ^iterary work and my duties as 
Minister of the United States to Albania have prevented until 
now the carrying out of this suggestion. The present revival in 
the dissemination of the “Protocols,” both here and abroad, the 
intensified use of these spurious documents, particularly in Ger¬ 
many, and the recent proceedings in Switzerland at which the 
authenticity of the “Protocols” was submitted for judicial deter¬ 
mination, make the publication of this book of facts especially 
timely. 

I submit in this volume all the available documentary evidence 
showing clearly the various stages of the brazen literary and 
political fraud known as the “Protocols,” tlie illegitimate offspring 
of the “Dialogues in Hell,” which has served as the chief basis 
of the anti-Jewish propaganda in Tsarist Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many, and which has indeed made the life of Jews under those 
regimes a veritable hell on earth. 

New York City 
December, 1934. 


Herman Bernstein. 
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OP TEXAS 

Dialogues in Hell 


In 1864 a French lawyer named Maurice Joly published an 
anonymous book in which he made a veiled attack against 
Napoleon III. The volume, which appeared in Brussels, signed 
“by a contemporary,” was entitled “Dialogues in Hell between 
Machiavelli and Montesquieu, or the Policies of MachiavelH in 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

The author explained his motives for writing the “Dialogues 
in Hell” in a pamphlet called “Maurice Joly, his past, his pro¬ 
gram expounded by himself,” published in 1870, by Lacroix, 
Verbeckhoven and Co,, 13, Faubourg-Montmartre.” * 

Among other things, Joly wrote in that pamphlet as follows: 

“I meditated for a year on a book which would show the 
terrible inroads that the imperial legislation had made on all 
branches of the administration and the gaps which it had opened 
by completely wiping out all public liberties. 

“I reflected that, among the French, so severe a book would 
have no readers. I then sought to shape my work in a form 
appropriate to our sarcastic temper which, since the time of the 
Empire, has been forced to make attacks only behind a disguise, 
I thought of a history of the Lower Empire, and then suddenly 
I recalled the impression that had been made on me by a book 
known only to dilettantes, entitled ^Dialogue sur les Bles/ by the 
Abbe Galiani. 

“To have living persons or dead ones converse on contem¬ 
porary politics: this was the idea that came to me. 

Library of the Bar Association, Paris. No. 122.10. 
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“One evening while I was walking on the terrace along the 
river near Pont Royal in bad weather which I still remember, 
suddenly the name of Montesquieu came into my mind as the 
personification of one side of the ideas which I wanted to express. 
But who would be the opponent of Montesquieu? 

“The idea came to my mind. Why, to be sure! Machiavelli! 

“It is Machiavelli who represents the policy of force as opposed 
to Montesquieu who will represent the policy of justice; and 
Machiavelli will be Napoleon III, who himself would describe 
his abominable policies. 

“The idea was found. The execution came after infinite 
research and I will not dwell here for long upon the difficulties 
which it represented, I hoped to have my book published in 
France; but the printer Bourdier to whom I explained that it 
was a translation from an English author named McPherson, 
recognized Napoleon III at the end of three dialogues. He refused 
to continue the printing. 

“It was during my vacation that I left for Belgium.” 

When it became generally known that the “Dialogues in Hell” 
were aimed at Napoleon III, the French police began to search 
for the author. Maurice Joly was soon placed under arrest and 
sentenced on April 25, 1865, to fifteen months^ imprisonment 
and a fine of 300 francs. The judgment of the court of the Seine 
disappeared, but it was announced in the newspaper Le Droit 
and published in extenso on April 26, 1865. It read as follows: 

“Whereas, in a dialogue between Machiavelli and Montes¬ 
quieu, the author begins by opposing the political principles devel¬ 
oped in the writings of these famous men, then establishes a 
general thesis that the dreadful despotism taught by Machiavelli 
in his treatise, ‘The Prince,’ succeeded, by artifice and evil 
ways, in imposing itself on modern society. . . . That this work 
is neither an abstract and speculative criticism nor a political argu¬ 
ment inspired by a sincere spirit; that the author charges the 
French Government with having, through shameful means, hypo¬ 
critical ways and perfidious contrivances, led the public astray, 
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degraded the character of the nation and corrupted its morals. 

. . . Finally for having, as the writer himself describes it in the 
last page but one of his book, composed ‘this gathering of mon¬ 
strous tilings before which the mind recoils in fright, this work 
that only hell itself could accomplish.’ 

“For these reasons, Maurice Joly, having committed the crime 
of inciting hatred and contempt for the Government, is sentenced 
to fifteen months’ imprisonment, 300 francs fine, and to the con¬ 
fiscation of the copies of the ‘Dialogues in Hell.’ ” 

The “Dialogues” are a very apparent criticism of the despotism 
of Napoleon III, in the form of a series of twenty-five conver¬ 
sations between Montesquieu and Machiavelli. In the preface, 
the anonymous author points out that certain passages are appli¬ 
cable to all governments, “but it particularly personifies a political 
system which has not varied in its applications for a single day 
since the fatal, and alas, too distant date when it was enthroned.” 
It refers to and indicts the policies of Napoleon—his repressive 
measures, his wasteful financial system, his foreign wars, his use 
of secret societies, his relations with the Vatican, and his control 
of the press. 

The book opens with the meeting of the spirits of Montesquieu 
and Machiavelli on a desolate beach in Hell. Greetings are 
exchanged, and then Montesquieu asks Machiavelli to explain 
why he has become the author of the “Prince,” and “founder 
of that somber school of thought which has made all crowned 
heads your disciples, but which is well fitted to justify the worst 
crimes of tyranny.” Montesquieu seems puzzled because, as he 
says, Machiavelli had originally been an ardent republican. Mach- 
lavelli replies that he is a realist. He proceeds to justify his change 
in viewpoint by explaining its applicability to the situation of the 
states of Europe in 1864. He describes at length how he would 
solve the problem of society. Machiavelli is in reality Napoleon III 
and the greater part of the dialogues is devoted to his ideas. 
Montesquieu satisfies liimself with short explanations and exclama- 

♦See Exhibit A for the complete text of the “Dialogues in Hell.” 
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tions of surprise. He is profoundly shocked by Machiavelli’s de¬ 
fense of an able and ruthless dictatorship, but his arguments grow 
briefer and weaker. 

Joly paid dearly for his daring attack on Napoleon III, and 
though his book was confiscated, it has had a long and terrible 
history. Surely, he never suspected that his fantastic "'Dialogues” 
would some day be utilized by plagiarists and forgers for the 
purpose of bolstering up tottering autocracies and ruthless dic¬ 
tatorships against which he had fought. The "Dialogues in Hell,” 
which a liberal and liberty-loving French lawyer had conceived 
while walking in the rain near the Pont Royal, were to be con¬ 
verted by a Prussian novelist and by Russian Political Police 
agents into the "Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion,” the modern 
Bible of anti-Semitism,* 

A comparison of Joly's "‘Dialogues in Hell,” the veiled politi¬ 
cal attack against Napoleon III, and the "Protocols of the Wise 
Men of Zion,” containing the outlines of an alleged Jewish con¬ 
spiracy for world domination, shows beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the "Protocols” were plagiarized and paraphrased 
from the Joly original and other works of fiction inspired by it.i 

The German introducer-in-chief of the "Protocols,” Gottfried 
zur Beek, in an eflfort to discredit the expose that the "Protocols” 
had been plagiarized from Maurice Joly’s "Dialogues in Hell,” 
wrote in 1925 that Maurice Joly was a Jew, a leader of the 
Terrorist movement, and that Gambetta delivered the funeral 
oration at his grave in 1878. The German anti-Semite thus re¬ 
sorted to another falsification. Maurice Joly was not a Jew, and 
the man at whose death Leon Gambetta delivered the funeral 
oration was Albert Joly, a deputy belonging to Gambetta^s party. 

*The full text of “Xhe Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion” is civen in 
Exhibit F. 

tThe similarity between the "Protocols’' and the "Dialogues" was first 
shown by Mr. Philip P. Graves, Constantinople correspondent of the Tlmes^ 
London, in his articles published on August 16, 17, and 18, 1921. Extracts 
from his articles describing his discovery, and his affidavit submitted to the 
Swiss court, are reproduced in Exhibit B. 
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Albert Joly died about three years after Maurice Joly had com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

Roger Lambelin, who wrote the introduction to the French 
edition of the “Protocols,” in an article published in 1921 in La 
Revtte Hebdomadawe^ of Paris, stated that Joly’s book appeared in 
several editions in both Geneva and Brussels, that on the fourth 
page of one of these editions there was an announcement that 
“on sale at the same publisher’s” were other books against the 
regime of Napoleon III by Victor Hugo, Bouchot and the Due 
d’Aumale, That edition also mentioned the fact that on April 28, 
1865, “the publication of the first anonymous edition of this book 
cost its author, M. Maurice Joly, a sentence to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment and 300 francs fine for inciting to hatred and 
distrust of the imperial government.” 

M. Lambelin also declared at the same time that his researches 
proved that Maurice Joly was not of Jewish origin, as some 
anti-Semites had asserted, but that his family was of Italian de¬ 
scent. His grandfather was paymaster in the army of the First 
Empire, and his father was councillor-general of the Jura under 
the July Monarchy. Joly was born in Lons-le-Saunier in 1831. 
He was a prolific writer, but his articles, philosophical and severe, 
were not often accepted by the Parisian journals to which he had 
submitted them for publication. He committed suicide in 1878, 
several months before Marshal MacMahon resigned and the 
Republicans triumphed. 


CHAPTER TWO 


“To Sedan*"* 


-A-Bout two years after the publication of Maurice Joly’s 
“Dialogues in Hell,” a series of novels entitled “Biarritz-Rome” 
appeared in Berlin, purporting to have been written by “Sir John 
Retcliffe,” the pseudonym of Hermann Goedsche, a German 
novelist with an unsavory past. To conceal his identity and to 
convey the impression that the anti-Semitism with which his 
writings abounded emanated from English sources, he selected 
“Sir John Retcliffe” as his pen-name. 

According to Meyer^s Konfuersatlons Lexikon (Sixth edition, 
1904, Volume VIII, page 77), Hermann Goedsche was born 
in February, 1815, in Trachtenberg, Silesia, and died on No¬ 
vember 8th, 1878, at Warmbrunn. He was employed in the 
postal service, but when he was implicated in the Waldeck forgery 
case, he left the service in 1849, and devoted himself to literary 
work. Under the name of “Armin” he published a number of 
works of fiction, but he was best known under the name of “Sir 
John Retcliffe,” by which he signed a scries of sensational novels 
describing the Crimean war, “Sebastopol,” “Rena-Sahib,” “Villa- 
franca,” “Puebla,” “Biarritz,” in 1’866. A new edition of these 
works appeared in Berlin in 1903-1904. 

Brockhaus^ Konversations Lexikon (supplement volume XVII, 
1904) refers to Goedsche, the novelist, known under the name of 
Sir John Retcliffe” (formerly “Armin”), as having played an 
infamous role in the Waldeck forgery case. He was compelled 
to leave the postal service, and later became a member of the staff 
of the Breus sis che Kreutz Zeitung, 
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“to sedan” 

In Goedsche’s novel, “To Sedan,” there appeared a chapter 
entitled “The Jewish Cemetery in Prague and the Council of 
Representatives of the Twelve Tribes of Israel,” in which he 
described a secret centennial midnight meeting of the representa¬ 
tives of the twelve tribes of Israel in the ancient cemetery in 
Prague. According to Goedsche’s fantastic story, the representa¬ 
tives of the twelve tribes of Israel meet once in a hundred years 
in the Prague cemetery for the purpose of reporting what had 
happened to the Jewish people during the past century and of 
elaborating plans for the next century. The midnight meeting, 
depicted by Hermann Goedsche in the style of blood-curdling 
fiction, is secretly attended by a converted Jew and by a “large¬ 
sized man, with the pale serious face of Germanic type,” The 
Devil himself, the son of “the accursed one,” is also present at 
that midnight meeting of the representatives of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. And from time to time the Devil is quoted as making 
side remarks. 

The chapter of the Retcliffe-Goedsche novel was published 
as a separate booklet in a Russian translation in 1872, avowedly 
as a work of fiction. On even a cursory reading this book will be 
found to contain the essence of the “Dialogues in Hell,” except 
that the Machiavellian arguments have been changed by the 
German novelist into an outline of an alleged Jewish conspiracy 
against the Gentile world. A copy of this little volume is in the 
Russian Department of the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

In this weird, fantastic thriller, lifted from the “Dialogues in 
Hell,” and transformed afterward into the infamous “Protocols,” 
the story is told of a secret meeting of the representatives of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, ten of which totally disappeared nearly 
twenty-five centuries ago. The Devil, who is represented as 
having attended that meeting, was assigned the function of 
spreading the decisions of the “Wise Men of Zion” among the 
Jews in order that they may conquer the world. 

An examination of “The Jewish Cemetery in Prague and the 
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Council of Representatives of the Tw^elve Tribes of Israel,” dis¬ 
closes the fact that every substantive statement contained in the 
^Tialogues in Hell” and elaborated in the ^Trotocols,” appears 
in the Goedsche-Retcliffe novelette. 

Inspired by Maurice Joly’s ‘‘Dialogues in Hell,” Goedsche- 
Retcliffe, the German novelist, changed the Machiavelli- 
Montesquieu meeting in Hades into a mysterious centennial mid¬ 
night meeting of the elders of Israel in the ancient cemetery of 
Prague. 

The Russian translation of the Goedsche novelette was pub¬ 
lished first in a magazine edited by Nikolay S. LvofiF and then in 
booklet form, with the following foreword: 

“The contents of the legend are not the invention of Retcliffe 
himself; rather Retcliffe, with his characteristic fantastic imag¬ 
ination, collected various parts into one whole and painted all 
with poetic colors, which strike one perhaps by their excessive 
gaudiness, but which are nevertheless interesting. 

Passed by the Censory St, Petersburg^ May 17y 18727^ * 
Several years after the publication of this fantastic story in his 
novel “To Sedan,” and after the Russian translation had ap¬ 
peared, “Sir John Retcliffe,” alias Goedsche, deeming it important 
for his purpose of adding fuel to the flame of anti-Semitism that 
had been lighted in Germany, undertook to convert his work 
of fiction, the oflFspring of his imagination, into a statement of 
fact. This led him to adopt a simple device of consolidating into 
one continuous speech the dialogue contained in his imaginative 
thriller, and of putting the speech into the mouth of an imaginary 
Rabbi in such a way as to make it appear to be an address de¬ 
livered by him to a secret convocation of Jews. And the very 
man who had plagiarized from the “Dialogues in Hell” the 
speeches set down in his work of fiction now vouched for the 

*A translation of the Goedsche-Retcliffe chapter, <The Jewish Cemetery 
in Prague and the Council of Representatives of the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel,** together with a photostat reproduction of the title page of the 
Russian booklet in the Library of Congress, Washington, is given in full 
in Exhibits C and I. 
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authenticity of the speech which he himself had fabricated and 
attributed to a Rabbi. 

G. Butmi, a notorious Russian reactionary and anti-Semitic 
writer, who reproduced the translation of the “Rabbi’s Speech” * 
in 1905, prefaced it with the following editorial comment: 

“Toward the end of the last century there appeared a book 
in London by Retcliffe entitled ‘A Review of Political and 
Historical Events During the Past Ten Years.’ This work was 
translated into French. The French periodical press, without 
waiting for the complete translation of the book, reproduced 
certain parts of it because they were of special interest. Thus the 
French newspapers and magazines published translations from the 
English of an intensely interesting speech (from the Hebrew), 
most edifying for Russia, delivered by one of the Rabbis, the 
authenticity of which speech is vouched for by the above-men’- 
tioned author. This inimitable gem must in the eyes of the Rus¬ 
sians assume all the more importance since it is brought out by that 
‘highly civilized,’ humane and practical country, England, which 
has given protection to the Russian Jews against the poorly in¬ 
vented persecutions on the part of the Russian government and 
people. This monstrous document was sent at the time in printed 
form, in the French language, to the editorial office of the Odessa 
newspaper Novorosisky Telegraf for those who might want to 
examine the accuracy of the translation published in No. 4996 
of that newspaper, dated January 22, 1891, and reprinted in No. 
21 of the St. Petersburg newspaper Znamyay dated January 22, 
1904. The sfeech relates to the time of the Sanhedrin of 18697^ 

The Butmi preface to the “Rabbi’s Speech,” vouched for by 
Goedsche-Retcliffe, furnishes further evidence of the unscrupulous 
methods and motives of the forgers and plagiarists who fabricated 
the “Protocols.” They used them to save the crumbling Russian 

*A translation from the Russian of the apocryphal ‘*Rabbi*8 Speech,** as 
published in G. Butmi*s book entitled *‘Thc Enemy of the Human Race,’* 
dedicated by the author to the Black Hundreds, the Tsarist pogrom-makers, 
is presented in this volume, in Exhibit D, together with the passages 
omitted from the French version of that “Speech.” 
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autocracy by endeavoring to discredit the Jews and to justify the 
Tsarist pogrom policy against tliem. In the first place, no book 
entitled “A Review of Political and Historical Events During the 
Past Ten Years,” by Retcliffe, ever appeared in England. Sec¬ 
ondly, the only authority given for the authenticity of the “Rabbi’s 
Speech is the assurance of the novelist-forger Goedsche-Retcliffe 
who had used most of the passages of that speech years before in 
his own weird work of fiction about the secret meeting in the 
Prague cemetery. Thirdly, the Black Hundred publicist, Butmi, 
sought to convey the impression in Russia that Retcliffe was an 
Englishman and that his work was published in London. His 
ironic reference to England as “that ‘highly civilized,’ humane 
and practical country, which has given protection to the Russian 
Jews against the poorly invented persecutions on the part of the 
Russian government and people” is quite typical of the Russian 
reactionaries’ attitude toward England’s liberalism at the time. 
The Black Hundreds, the party of the Russian pogromists, was 
furious at England’s sympathetic treatment of the Russian Jews 
who had fled from Russia because of religious persecution and 
found refuge there. In order to minimize the significance of 
the liberalism of the English people, the reactionary anti-Semitic 
Russian writers developed a theory that the English are really 
the lost tribes of Israel.” The Russian anti-Semitic writings 
of that period abound in references to the English people as 
mercenaries and “pure-blooded Jews.” 

Finally the statement in Butmi’s foreword that the Rabbi’s 
Speech “relates to the time of the Sanhedrin of 1869,” reaches 
the climax of absurdities by which the Russian anti-Semite sought 
to substantiate the authenticity of the invented “Rabbi’s Speech.” 

n he Great Sanhedrin, the highest political magistracy of the 
Jews of Biblical times, ceased to exist when the Jewish state 
perished with the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70 of the 
Christian era. It was composed of seventy ciders, members of the 
nobility and priesthood. The Religious Sanhedrin, which existed 
at the same time and supervised various religious problems, was 
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carried on after the destruction of the Temple by the Academy 
of Jabneh, which in turn was superseded by Jewish academies 
under the patriarchs of the family of Hillel. The institution lasted 
until the end of the fourth century of the Christian era. 

The French Sanhedrin was convened by Napoleon I to give 
legal sanction to the principles expressed by the Jewish Assembly 
of Notables in answer to twelve questions propounded to it by the 
Imperial Government. It was composed of 71 members, two- 
thirds of whom were rabbis and the rest laymen. The last session 
of the French Sanhedrin was held on April 6, 1807. 

A comparison of the “Rabbi’s Speech” with the Goedsche- 
Retcliffe scene in the Prague cemetery easily identifies its author¬ 
ship. It was this “Rabbi’s Speech” by Goedsche-Retcliffe, orig¬ 
inally published in a Russian translation in 1891, that undoubtedly 
furnished the inspiration to convert the “Dialogues in Hell” into 
the “Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Protocols in Russia 


^Ahe “Protocols” were concocted not for the purpose of im- 
pressing statesmen, theologians, or even public opinion j they were 
drawn up in France and published in Russia to influence and in¬ 
flame a feeble-minded person whose spirit already was filled with 
hatred of the Jew. 

That person was none other than Tsar Nicholas IL 

The Russian autocrat, who felt his throne tottering under him 
in the middle of the nineties and particularly after the Russo- 
Japanese war, when the revolutionary movement assumed serious 
proportions, was unwilling to grant the Russian people the reforms 
advocated by Count Sergius Witte. The influence of his tutor, 
Pobyedonostsev, the head of the Holy Synod, one of the most 
sinister and brilliant Russian reactionaries, and the pressure 
brought by Dubrovin, the leader of the Black Hundred pogrom- 
ists, caused the weak-willed Tsar Nicholas to resist the counsel 
of Count Witte, who urged the saving of the Russian dynasty by 
means of a major operation in the form of a Constitution. It was 
first Gen. Orzhevsky and, later, Ratchkovsky, unscrupulous Paris 
representatives of the Russian Okhrana, political secret police de¬ 
partment, who conceived the idea of fabricating the document with 
which to impress the Tsar that the Jews and the Freemasons were 
responsible for the revolutionary upheavals in Russia and that 
they were also engaged in a conspiracy for world domination. 

The Jews were represented as possessing all the infernal wis¬ 
dom and the wealth which would enable the revolutionary ideas 
of the Freemasons to be realized, thus bringing about the subju- 
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gation of Russia and then of the rest of the world. To the political 
danger of anti-Tsarism was added the spiritual danger of the 
anti-Christ, and the fabricators of the “Protocols’^ strove to per¬ 
suade Tsar Nicholas that it was in his power alone to save the 
world and especially his own dynasty from the threatening forces 
of disruption and revolution. 

The Tsar was informed that already in 1901 a “mystic saint,” 
Sergius Nilus, had published a deeply religious and powerful book, 
“The Great in Little—The Coming of the Anti-Christ and the 
Rule of Satan on Earth.” In 1905 that book by Nilus was re¬ 
printed by the Government Press at Tsarskoye Selo, the home 
of the Tsar, and the “Protocols” were added as a commentary 
on the Nilus prophecy and as an illustration of its approaching 
fulfillment. Thus appeared the notorious Nilus edition of the 
“Protocols,” a copy of which is registered in the British Museum 
under the date of August 10, 1906. 

Because the writings of Sergius Nilus are typical of the “litera¬ 
ture” produced under the auspices of the Russian Black Hundred 
organizations which sought to save the Tsar’s throne by pogroms, 
I examined a large number of publications brought out in Russia 
during the period when “the Russian Mystic,” Sergius Nilus, pub¬ 
lished his pretended discovery, the “Protocols.” His book, “The 
Great in Little—the Coming of the Anti-Christ and the Rule of 
Satan on Earth,’’ appeared in 1905 after the Russo-Japanese 
War, when the Russian revolutionists made an attempt to over¬ 
throw the Tsar’s government. A new organization was formed 
for the support of the Russian throne. It was known as “the 
Union of the Russian People”—the Black Hundreds—whose pro¬ 
gram was Jew-baiting. It was then that Russia adopted a definite, 
anti-Jewish policy of vengeance—a pogrom policy. The Black 
Hundreds held the Jews responsible for Russia’s defeat in the 
war and for the attempted revolution,—and neither the Tsar 
nor his loyal organization of the Black Hundreds ever forgave 
Count Sergius Witte, who won for Russia at the Portsmouth 
Peace Conference what she had lost on the battlefields, for 
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inducing Nicholas II to grant a constitution to Russia. The Black 
Hundreds nick-named Witte “the Jewish Count of Portsmouth.” 
They attacked him and attempted to assassinate him. They 
assassinated at that time two Jewish members of the Duma, Yollos 
and Hertzenstein. It was during the period of Judophobia that 
Sergius Nilus published his book containing the “Protocols.” 

What are these mysterious Protocols which have been ex¬ 
humed from obscurity for the purpose of enlightening the world, 
and which point to the Jews as the cause of all unrest, chaos 
and confusion? How did they come to “the Russian mystic,’* 
Sergius Nilus, who revealed them in 1905? 

Nilus is credited with several versions of how he had secured 
the Protocols, and his stories flatly contradict one another. In 
1905 he said that the Protocols were given to him by a prominent 
Russian conservative whose name he did not mention, and who 
in turn had received them from an unnamed woman who had 
stolen them from “one of the most influential leaders of Free¬ 
masonry at the close of a secret meeting of the initiated in 
France.” Then, several years later, Nilus wrote that his friend 
himself had stolen the Protocols from **the headquarters of the 
Society of Zion in France.” Several years afterwards, in a new 
edition of his book, Nilus said that the Protocols came from 
Switzerland and not from France. This time he named his 
Russian conservative friend, Sukhotin, who had died in the mean¬ 
time. He added that the Protocols were not Jewish-Masonic but 
Zionist documents secretly read at the Zionist Congress in Basle 
in 1897. 

Then followed a new edition of the Nilus book bearing the 
date of 1917. A translation of this edition appeared in this coun¬ 
try in 1920, containing a brand-new explanation as to how 
the Protocols were rescued and given to the world. This explana¬ 
tion is taken from the German versions published in Charlotten- 
burg. The introduction to that edition says that the Protocols, 
having been read from day to day at the Basle Congress, were 
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sent as read to P rankfort-on-the-lVlain. The disclosure of them 
came through the infidelity of the messenger. 

The 1917 edition is published with a prologue and an epilogue, 
like a drama, which indeed it is, with all the ingredients of melo¬ 
drama: a villain, a mysterious woman, a Grand Duke, a con¬ 
spiracy to destroy the world, and a saint—Nilus, who convicts 
himself in his own writings of falsification in the giving of these 
various accounts of how the Protocols came into his possession. 

The anonymous American editor of the Nilus book gave the 
following information about Nilus: 

“Serge Nilus, in the 1905 edition of whose book was first 
published the Zionist Protocols, was, as he states, born in the 
year 1862, of Russian parents holding liberal opinions. His family 
was fairly well known in Moscow, for its members were edu¬ 
cated people who were firm in their allegiance to the Tsar and 
the Greek Church. On one side he is said to have been con¬ 
nected by marriage with the nobility of the Baltic provinces. 
Nilus himself was graduated from the University of Moscow 
and early entered the civil service, obtaining a small appointment 
in the law courts. Later, he received a post under the Procurator 
of a provincial court in the Caucasus. Finally, tiring of the law, 
he went to the Government of Orel, where he was a landowner 
and a noble. His spiritual life had been tumultuous and full of 
trouble, and finally he entered the Troitsky-Sergevsky Monastery 
near Moscow. ‘In answer to his appeal for pardon. Saint Sergei, 
stern and angry, appeared to him twice in a vision. He left the 
Monastery a converted man.’ 

“From 1905 until the present, little is known of his activities. 
Articles are said to have appeared from time to time in the 
Russian press from his pen. A returning traveller from Siberia 
in August, 1919, was positive in his statement that Nilus was in 
Irkutsk in June of that year. Whether his final fate was that of 
Admiral Kolchak is not known.” 

In the German edition, Nilus is described as follows: 
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“Sergius Nilus was an employee of the Russian secret police 
department, of the okhranay connected with the Church, espe¬ 
cially relating to ‘foreign religions.’ He lived for some time at 
the Optina Pustina Monaster}\ In 1901 he published a book 
entitled ‘The Great in the Small and the Anti-Christ.’ According 
to the Lutsch Sveta^ Nilus claims to have received in 1901 a copy 
of the text of the Protocols from the secret archives of the Main 
Zionist organization in France, but he published the Protocols 
only in 1905. A second edition appeared in 1911, and finally 
another edition was brought out in the beginning of 1917, but 
all copies are said to have been destroyed.” 

“The Cause of the World lUnrest,” an anonymous book 
published in England and reprinted in this country, speaks of 
Nilus and the “Protocols” as follows: 

“In the year 1903 a Russian, Serge Nilus, published a book 
entitled The Great in Little. The second edition, which was 
published at Tsarskoye Selo in 1905, had an additional chapter, 
the twelfth, under the heading ‘Anti-Christ as a Near Political 
Possibility.’ This chapter consisted of some twenty pages of intro¬ 
duction followed by the text of twenty-four ‘Protocols of Meetings 
of the Learned Elders of Zion,’ and the book ends with some 
twenty pages. 

“Directly after the protocols, comes a statement by Nilus that 
they are ‘signed by representatives of Zion of the thirty-third 
degree.’ These protocols were secretly extracted or were stolen 
from a whole volume of protocols. All this was got by my 
correspondent out of the secret depositories of the Head Chancel¬ 
lery of Zion. This Chancellery is at present on French territory.” 

In the edition of 1917 Sergius Nilus wrote: 

“My book has already reached the fourth edition, but it is 
only definitely known to me now and in a manner worthy of 
belief, and that through Jewish sources, that these protocols are 
nothing other than the strategic plans for the conquest of the 
world under the heel of Israel, and worked out by the leaders 
of the Jewish people—and read by the ‘Prince of Exile,’ Theodore 
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Herzl, during the first Zionist Congress, summoned by him in 
August, 1897, in Basle.” * 

Sergius Nilus also wrote: 

“In 1901 I came into possession of a manuscript, and this 
comparatively small book was destined to cause a deep change 
in my entire viewpoint as can only be caused in the heart of man 
by Divine Power. It was comparable with the miracle of making 
the blind see. ‘May Divine acts enlighten him.’ 

“This manuscript was called ‘the protocols of the Zionist Men 
of Wisdom,’ and it was given to me by the now deceased leader 
of the Tchernigov nobility, who later became vice-governor of 
Stavropol, Alexis Nikolayevitch Sukhotin. I had already begun 
to work with my pen for the glory of the Lord, and I was 
friendly with Sukhotin. He was a man o] my ofiniony that is, 
extremely conservative, as they are now termed. 

“Sukhotin told me that he in turn had obtained the manuscript 
from a lady who always lived abroad. This lady was a noble¬ 
woman from Tchernigov. He mentioned her by name, but I 
have forgotten it. He said that she obtained it in some mysterious 
way, by theft, I believe. 

“Sukhotin also said that one copy of the manuscript was given 
by this lady to Sipiagin, the Minister of the Interior, upon her 
return from abroad, and that Sipiagin was subsequently killed. 
He said other things of the same mysterious character. But when 
I first became acquainted with the contents of the manuscript 
I was convinced that its terrible, cruel and straightforward truth 
is witness of its true origin from the ‘Zionist Men of Wisdom,’ 
and that no other evidence of its origin would be needed.” 

Feodor Roditchev, one of Russia’s most famous liberals, a 
member of the nobility, a former member of the Duma, writing 
of the Nilus protocols and of Sukhotin, whom Nilus described as 
a man of his own opinion, said in 1920: 

*It will be shown later that the so-called Butmi edition of the “protocols^’ 
published in 1907 contains the definite statement of the man who claims 
to have translated them into Russian from the French in 1901 that the 
Elders of Zion are not to be confounded with the Zionist movement. 
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“For months I hear on all sides about the Nilus book and Its 
success in England, and I am asked, who is Nilus? There was a 
Nilus, an associate justice of the Moscow District Court. It is said 
that the manuscript was given to Nilus by Sukhotin, the notorious 
zemstvo oflicial of Chernsk. 

**The Berlin edition contains no mention of Sukhotin, but in 
that edition Nilus said, ‘Pray for the soul of the boyar Alexis.’ 

The name of the notorious Alexey Nikolayevitch Sukhotin 
means nothing to the present generation. But there was a time 
when his name attracted attention. 

“Sukhotin arrested the peasants of a whole village for refusing 
to cart manure from his stables because the animals there were 
infected with glanders. Judge Tsurikov released the peasants. 
Tsurikov was removed for this, while Sukhotin justified his act 
by writing to the Minister of the Interior, Durnovo, that he had 
arrested the peasants not because they refused to cart his manure, 
but because they dared disobey him as a zemstvo oflicial. The re¬ 
actionary Chernsk nobility made Sukhotin marshal of nobility. 
So it was this man who furnished the protocols of the secret 
meetings of the representatives of Zion! But how did Sukhotin 
get the protocols? An unknown friend had brought them to him. 
They were given to him by an unknown lady who had received 
them from an unknown but energetic participant in the Basle 
Congress. Is this credible? Well, then, there is another version of 
the origin of the protocols—but that is for the German readers. 
The Russian government sent a spy to the Basle Congress. 
He did not go to the Congress himself, but bribed one of the 
participants. He was carrying the protocols from Basle to Frank¬ 
furt to the local masonic organization. He stopped on the way 
in a little town, and gave the protocols to the spy. He engaged 
copyists who worked all night and copied the protocols. 

“In the first Russian version the protocols were supposed to 
have been brought to Russia in French. According to the German 
version, the protocols were copied, consequently they were in 
German, but the most important thing is that the protocols are 
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not protocols at all, but a monograph—which could be called 
the dream of a member of the ‘Black Hundreds’.” 

In the book issued by G. Butmi to which reference has been 
made, and which contains the “Rabbi’s Speech” already con¬ 
sidered, there is to be found still another version of the protocols. 
Butmi was a notorious Black Hundred writer. This book 
was dedicated to the Black Hundred organization. Appropriately 
enough it was published by the Society of Deaf and Dumb, as 
will be seen from the facsimile reproduction of the title page. 
With exceeding naivete Butmi published the forged speech at¬ 
tributed by Retcliffe-Goedsche to a Jewish Rabbi as proof of the 
genuineness of the protocols, and side by side with the fabricated 
speech appears the Butmi version of the protocols. 

The headlines over the protocols in the Butmi 1906 and 1907 
versions read as follows: 

“PROTOCOLS TAKEN OUT OF THE SECRET 
DEPOSITORIES OF THE MAIN OFFICE OF ZION. 

“(Extracts from ancient and modern protocols of tlie Sages 
of Zion of the Universal Organization of Freemasons.)” 

Thus the Protocols were in 1907 presented by G. Butmi, 
dedicated to the Black Hundreds, as Masonic, not as Jewish 
documents. In his introduction the author says, in part, as follows: 

“These secret protocols were secured with great difficulty in 
fragmentary form, and were translated into Russian in December, 
1901. It is almost impossible to get at the secret depositories again 
where they are hidden, and therefore they cannot be reinforced 
by definite information as to the place, day, month, year, where 
and when they were composed. 

“The reader who is more or less familiar with the secrets 
of Freemasonry will draw from the general character of the 
criminal plot, outlined in the protocols, the conclusion as to their 
authenticity, and from several details he will suppose with great 
certainty that the mentioned protocols were taken from the 
documents of the Masonic lodge of Egyptian ritual, or Mizraim, 
which is joined mostly by Jews. . . . 
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‘‘But the above-mentioned failure to mention the time and 
place where the protocols were composed might call forth in the 
reader, who is entirely unfamiliar with the abominations of Ma¬ 
sonic doctrines, doubts as to the authenticity of these documents.” 

At the end of the Protocols published in this edition by 
Butmi, in 1907, there appears a note by the man who declares 
that he had secured and translated the documents from the 
French, on December 9, 1901, and in the very first two lines 
of his note, he states that the representatives of 2yion mentioned 
in the documents are not to be confounded with the representa¬ 
tives of the Zionist movement. The Russian mystic Serge Nilus, 
in his later editions, connected the documents with the Zionist 
Congress in Basle and with the head of the Zionist movement, 
Dr. Theodore Hcrzl. 

The translator, as do Nilus and Lutostansky, also gives a ver¬ 
sion of ‘^the political plan devised by the Wise Men of Zion.” 
This translator, however, states that the “political plan was con¬ 
ceived 929 years before the birth of Christ. It was invented by 
Solomon and Judean sages in theory.” 

Here follow extracts from the so-called Translator’s Note: 

“The expounded protocols are signed by the representatives of 
Zion (do not confound them with the representatives of the Zion¬ 
ist movemcfit). They were taken out of a whole book of protocols, 
the entire contents of which it was impossible to copy because of 
the short time allowed the translator for reading these protocols. 
A small appendix was attached to them and a plan of conquering 
the world by the Jews by peaceful means. These protocols and 
the Sketch were taken from the secret depositories of the Main 
Office of Zion, now located on French territory. 

“The above-mentioned Sketch contained the entire political 
plan of Zion with regard to the stages to be passed through by 
this movement and to the means of passing from one to another. 
The aforesaid political plan was conceived 929 years before the 
birth of Christ. It was invented by Solomon and the Judean 
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Sages in theory; according to historical events, it was elaborated 
and enlarged by their followers initiated in this plan. 

“These sages decided to conquer the world peacefully for 
Zion, with the cunning of the Symbolic Snake, whose head should 
be composed of the Jewish Government initiated in the plans 
of the Wise Men (always masked even to their people), and the 
body—the Jewish nation. 

“Crawling into the bosom of governments, this snake has 
undermined or eaten away all non-Jewish governmental powers, 
according to their growth, in various continents, but particularly 
in Europe, which it should do also in the future, following 
exactly the outlines of the plan until the cycle of the road trav¬ 
elled by it will close by the return of the head of the Snake to 
Zion—that is, until this snake will include in the sphere of its 
circle all Europe, and through Europe the whole world, utilizing 
all forces conquered by economic means in order to draw the 
other continents into the sphere of its cycle. 

“For instance, the economic theory of the ballot system has 
made it possible to carry out everything that was desirable in 
the interests of the elevation of Zion. The Jewish authorities 
commenced to act by means of bribing or by instigating the 
majority of votes as soon as they succeeded to manage so that 
the decisions of that majority became the determining factor in 
questions of national life. The crowd always in need, or the 
greedy intelligent class, short-sighted liberals and other blind 
people have also rendered good service to Zion. Therefore the 
republican is the most desirable and convenient form of govern¬ 
ment for Zion because it gives full sway for the activities of the 
armies of Zion—for anarchists of thought and action, called 
socialists. 

^‘All that which is outlined above is the work of the hands 
of the nation without a territory, constituting but a drop in the 
ocean of humanity, but possessing the most ideal Government, 
every member of which is familiarized with the plan of action 
worked out in the course of centuries, from which he cannot 
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deviate. The politics of the goyhn is the politics of accidental 
circumstances, engineered by the Jews, and tends not towards 
perfecting the aflFairs of the state, but towards struggle for the 
sake of greed, or more often for the personal aggrandizement 
of the administrators. 

^Trom this it is clear, on whose side there must be victory 
and the guidance of the world. 

“Translation from the French, December 9, 1901.” 

The Russian and German anti-Semites have maintained that the 
Protocols were the minutes of the secret proceedings of the first 
Zionist Congress at Basle, held in 1897, presided over by Dr. 
Theodore Herzl. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, the Nazi ideologist of 
anti-Semitism and translator of the Protocols into German, de¬ 
clared that they were the work of the Zionist leaders, Herzl, 
Nordau and Achad Ha’Am. Even Butrni, who puhlishcd the 
translator’s note to the effect that the “representatives of Zion 
who signed the Protocols” should not be confounded with the 
representatives of the Zionist movement, declared in his edition of 
1906 as follows: 

“In vain does the translator in his note ask us not to confound 
the doctrines of the Zionist sages of Masonry with those of the 
representatives of the Zionist movement, that is Zionism, founded 
by Dr. Theodore Herzl in 1896. Particularly in Russia the 
Zionist-Masons in their activities, directed against the Church and 
the State, found a natural ally in Judaism, especially in the so- 
called Zionism which is so widespread among Jewish intelligentsia 
in Russia, which uses but as an external pretext the plan of tlic 
emigration of Jews to Palestine, hut whicli is in reality a revolu¬ 
tionary organization, secretly guided by the Jewish ^Bund.’ . . . 

“England, through its agents, the Russian Masons, is co-operat- 
in g for the interhal ens lavement of Russia by the'Tews, by Jewish 
Zionists, by means of stirring up internal sedition, paralyzing 
the potential resistance of Russia to the wiles of British foreign 
po^^cj^ ~nie"'agrccment on this subject between the Zionists and 
the Masons was. apparently arrived at in 1900, at the initiative 
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of Dr. Herzl, founder of modern Zionism. Thus Jewish Zionism, 
Working in Russia under the protection of Russian Masons, is 
vveI [-organized and spread throughout Russia by the treacherous 
iigency of the British foreign policy, which^is always inimical t^ 
Russia but friendly to the Jew s.” 

While the Russian fabricators and forgers of the Protocols 
(ouid not agree on any one version of how and when the Proto¬ 
cols reached Russia, and under whose sponsorship the spurious 
anti-Semitic document first made its appearance there, they all 
sought to identify the Protocols with the first Zionist Congress 
held in Basle in 1897. 

Fortunately, I find documentary evidence, submitted by the 
anti-Semites themselves, in their desperate effort to prove the 
authenticity of the first Russian version of the Protocols, that 
ihey were brought to Russia in 1895, two years bejore the first 
'Aiofiist Congress, 

L. Fry, in a book entitled “Water Flowing Eastward,” pub¬ 
lished in Paris in 1933, thus describes “How the Protocols Came 
to Russia”: 

“In 1884 the daughter of a Russian General, Mile. Justine 
Glinka, was endeavoring to serve her country in Paris by obtain¬ 
ing political information, which she communicated to General 
Orgevskii (at that time Secretary to the Minister of the Interior, 
General Cherevin), in St. Petersburg, For this purpose she em- 
ployed a Jew, Joseph Schorst (alias Schapiro, whose father had 
been sentenced in London, two years previous, to ten years’ penal 
servitude for counterfeiting), member of Mizraim Lodge in Paris. 
One day Schorst offered to obtain for her a document of great 
importance to Russia, on payment of 2,500 francs. This sum 
being received from St. Petersburg was paid over and the docu¬ 
ment handed to Mile. Glinka (Schorst fled to Egypt where, 
according to French police archives, he was murdered). 

“She forwarded the P'rench original, accompanied by a Rus¬ 
sian translation, to Orgevskii, who in turn lianded it to his chief. 
General Cherevin, for transmission to the Tsar. But Cherevin, 
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under obligation to wealthy Jews, refused to transmit it, merely 
filing it in the archives (on his death in 1896, he willed a copy 
of his memoirs containing the Protocols to Nicholas II). 

“Meantime there appeared in Paris certain books on Russian 
court life, (published under the pseudonym ‘Count Vassilii,’ their 
real author was Mme. Juliette Adam, using material furnished by 
Princess Demidov-San Donato, Princess Radziwill and other Rus¬ 
sians), which displeased the Tsar, who ordered his secret police 
to discover their authorship. This was falsely attributed, perhaps 
with malicious intent (among the Jews in the Russian secret serv¬ 
ice in Paris was Manuilov, whose odious character is drawn by 
M. Paleologue, Memoires)^ to Mile. Glinka, and on her return 
to Russia she was banished to her estate in Orel. To the Marechal 
de noblesse of this district, Alexis Sukhotin, Mile. Glinka gave a 
copy of the Protocols. Sukhotin showed the document to two 
friends, Stepanov and Nilus; the former had it printed and circu¬ 
lated privately in 1897; the second, Professor Sergius A. Nilus, 
published it for the first time in Tsarskoye Selo (Russia) in 1901, 
in a book entitled The Great Within the SmaU. Then, about the 
same time, a friend of Nilus, G. Butmi, also brought it out and a 
copy was deposited in the British Museum on August 10, 1906. 

“Meantime, through Jewish members (notably Evno Azev and 
Efron) of the Russian police, minutes of the proceedings of the 
Basle Congress in 1897 had been obtained and these were found 
to correspond with the Protocols. The Russian government had 
learned that at meetings of the B’nai B’rith in New York in 1893- 
94, Jacob Schiff had been named chairman of the Committee on 
the revolutionary movement in Russia.* 

“In January, 1917, Nilus had prepared a second edition, re¬ 
vised and documented, for publication. But before it could be 
put on the market, the revolution of March, 1917, had taken 
place, and Kerenski, who had succeeded to power, ordered the 
whole edition of Nilus’ book to be destroyed. In 1924, Prof. Nilus 

*Jacob H. Schiff was never an officer or chairman of any Committee of 
the B^nai B’rith. 
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was arrested by the Cheka in Kiev, imprisoned, and tortured; he 
was told by the Jewish president of the court, that this treatment 
was meted out to him ^for having done them incalculable harm in 
publishing the Protocols.’ Released for a few months, he was 
again led before the G. P. U. (Cheka), this time in Moscow and 
confined. Set at liberty in February, 1926, he died in exile in the 
district of Vladimir on January 13, 1929. 

few copies of Nilus’ second edition were saved and sent to 
other countries where they were published: In Germany, by Gott¬ 
fried zur Beek (1919); in England, by The Britons (1920); in 
France, by Mgr. Jouin in La Revue Internationale des Societes 
Secretesy and by Urbain Gohier in La Vietlle France; in the 
United States, by Small, Maynard & Co. (Boston, 1920), and 
by The Beckwith Co. (New York, 1921). Later, editions ap¬ 
peared in Italian, Russian, Arabic and even in Japanese. 

‘^Such is the simple story of how these Protocols reached Russia 
and thence came into general circulation.” * 

This account of the history of the Protocols in Russia is accom¬ 
panied by a facsimile affidavit made in 1927 by Philip Stepanov, 
one of the two friends to whom Sukhotin first showed the Pro¬ 
tocols in Russia. Stepanov’s telltale affidavit, translated from the 
Russian, reads as follows: 

“In 1895 my neighboring estate owner in the province of 
Tula, retired Major Alexey Nikolayevitch Sukhotin, gave me a 
handwritten copy of the ‘Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion.’ 
He told me that a lady of his acquaintance (he did not mention 
her name), residing in Paris, had found them at the home of a 
friend of hers (probably of Jewish origin), and before leaving 
Paris, had translated them secretly, without his knowledge, and 
had brought one copy of that translation to Russia, and had given 
that copy to him, Sukhotin. 

“At first I mimeographed one hundred copies of the Protocols, 
but that edition was difficult to read, and I resolved to have it 

*A copy of L. Fry’s book, “Waters Flowing Eastward,” second edition, 
Paris, 1933, is in the New York Public Library. 
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printed somewhere, without mentioning the time, the city and the 
printer; I was helped in this by Arcady Ippolitovitch Kelepkovsky, 
who at that time was Privy Councillor with Grand Duke 
Sergey Alexandrovitch; he had these documents printed at the 
Provincial Printing Press; that was in 1897. S. A. Nilus reprinted 
these Protocols in full in his book, with his own commentaries. 

“Philip Petrovitch Stepanov, former Procurator of the Moscow 
Synod Office; Chamberlain, Privy Councillor, and at the time of 
the pubUcation of that edition. Chief of the district railway serv¬ 
ice of the Moscow-Kursk railway (in Orel). 

“This is the signature of a member of the colony of Russian 
refugees at Stary and Novy Futog. (Cor. C. X. S.) 

“Witnessed by me, Stary Futog, April 17, 1927. 

“Chairman of the Administration of the Colony, 

“Prince Vladimir Galitzin.’’ (Seal) * 

The translation of this handwritten affidavit by Stepanov, given 
in L. Fry^s book, contains several minor inaccuracies. The signa¬ 
ture of Prince Vladimir Galitzin is transcribed as “Prince Dimitri 
Galitzin.” 

Thus the Russian anti-Semites themselves, anxious to vouch 
for the authenticity of the “Protocols” and their Zionist origin, 
by this affidavit give the lie to the Russian fabricators and dis¬ 
seminators of the Protocols, revealing that the Russian translation 
of the spurious document had reached Russia two years before the 
first Zionist Congress was held in Basle. This affidavit furnishes 
the missing link in the chain of incontrovertible evidence establish¬ 
ing the falsity of the Protocols and the sinister motives of the 
anti-Jewish forgers. It also confirms the fact that officials close to 
■the Tsaris family participated in the launching of the Protocols 
in Russia. 

Several years ago the Library of Congress, of Washington, had 
purchased a collection of books belonging to the library of Tsar 
Nicholas II. That collection, as yet uncatalogucd, is now in a 
vault in the Department of Rare Books and Manuscripts. 

*A facsimile of this letter in Russian is reproduced in Exhibit 1. 
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Recently I examined the volumes of the Tsar’s library and 
lound among them the 1906 edition of Butmi s book. Enemies 
of the Human Race,” dedicated to the Union of the Russian 
People (the Black Hundreds), and containing the Protocols. The 
Hpecial binding bears the Imperial crest of the Russian Empress. 
Uuimi’s foreword to that edition, dated St. Petersburg, December 
S, 1905, offers the following explanation: 

“The Protocols, being secret, were obtained with great diffi¬ 
culty, in fragmentary form, and translated into Russian on 
December 9, 1901. It is almost impossible to get again at the 
Hccrct depositories where they are hidden, and therefore they can¬ 
not be reinforced by definite information concerning the place, the 
ilay or the month, where and when they were composed. 1 his 
circumstance might arouse suspicion as to the genuineness of the 
Protocols.” 

However, Butmi is sure that the Protocols are genuine Jewish 
documents because of their contents. The Butmi version of the 
I’rotocols in the Tsar’s library differs from the other Butmi edi¬ 
tions in that the attacks on the “British foreign policy” and the 
British Masons co-operating with the “Jewish Zionists” are not 
included in this particular edition. Apparently Butmi feared to 
weaken the impression of his anti-Jewish book on the Tsar by the 
offensive references to the British government. 




a. 


? 


Father Gleb E. Verchovsky, a Roman Catholic priest of the 
Byzantine Slavic rite, residing in Chicago, who knew the Russian 
anti-Semitic writer, George Butmi, intimately, states that it was 
Butmi who first brought the French “Protocols” into Ru ssia, / 
iranslated and published them shortly after the close of the Dreyfus I 
Affair. Butmi published several editions of the “Protocols” in his j 
hook entitled “Accusatory Addresses—Enemies of the Human 
Race,” dedicated to the Black Hundreds. 

Butmi’s version differs from that of Nilus in the style of the 
translation as well as in the order and division of the “Protocols.” 
Butmi’s text is divided into 27 Protocols, while the Nilus Proto- 
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cols are 24 j’n number. Butmi*s tr anslatio n also contains s everal ; 
passages that are not included in the Nilus version. ;; 

The “Protocols” were fabricated by RAissians in Paris, ap- 1 

of Dreyfus Affair, for political ^ 
purposes. The spurious documents were intended not only to in- ! 
flame general hatred against the Jews in Russia but also to dis- ■ 
credit the Russian liberals who deplored the anti-Jewish dis- 
/ criminations and persecutions, and were aimed particularly at 
/ Sergius Witte, then Minister of Finance, who introduced the 
I Gold Standard in Russia and irritated the reactionaries by advocat- 
\ ing liberal reforms and sympathizing with the Jews. 

The plagiarists of tlie Joly "‘Dialogues in Hell’' also drew upon 
the works of various French, German and Russian rabid anti- 
Semites for the preparation of the “Protocols of the Wise Men of 
Zion.” 


The authors of the “Protocols” had evidently no idea of the 
hopes, the ethical aspirations, the religious traditions, the historical 
destiny of Judaism and the Jew. Every intelligent reader of the 
melange of ignorance and venom contained in the ""Protocols’' 
must recognize that the writer of these calumnies had never read 
a Jewish or even an authoritative non-Jewish book dealing with 
Jewish history. None of the plans, ideas and aspirations outlined 
in the ""Protocols,” none of the political conspiracies are, in any 
detail, based on Jewish psychology or Jewish history. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Spread and Expose of the Protocols 


CJpON my return in Janjjai3 ^191 9, from the Far East, where 
I had represented the New York Herald and a syndicate of 
American newspapers as war correspondent accredited to General 
William S. Graves, head of the American Expeditionary Forces 
In Siberia, I was informed by Mr. Ohl, then managing editor of 
the New York Herald^ that an Americ^jphy^an, Dr. Harris 
Houghton, connected with the Army Intelligence Department, 
had submitted to him a very important document concerning 
the Jewish people and their role in world affairs, and that he 
desired me to examine the manuscript and give my opinion as to 
its authenticity and significance. 

The physician soon called on me with the document. He told 
me in the strictest confidence that he had come upon a most 
nmazing find, the secret "‘Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion,” 
which he said had been prepared by Dr. Theodore Herzl, the 
father of modern Zionism, and which he believed had been 
adopted at the first Zionist Congress at Basle in 1897. He said 
that the manuscript in his possession was a translation from a 
Russian book by Sergius Nilus, a monk, who had secured and 
made public the ""Protocols.” He spoke of the far-reaching sig¬ 
nificance of the ""Protocols” with an air of great mystery. He 
said that he had submitted the manuscript to several members of 
President Wilson's Cabinet, and a few high officers of the In¬ 
telligence Department, and that all these people were deeply 
impressed with the astounding revelations of a universal sinister 
plot on the part of the Jewish people to secure world domination 
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by instigating war and revolution and bringing about the collapse 
of Christianity. He pointed to Bolshevism in Russia as the fulfill¬ 
ment of the plan outlined in the “Protocols” of the Zionists under 
the presidency of Theodore Herzl. 

Dr. Houghton, who seemed to treasure this document as his 
most precious possession, asked me to read the “Protocols” and 
express my opinion, for Mr. Ohl, managing editor of the New 
York Herald, to whom he had submitted them for publication, 
had told him that he would be guided by my report as to the 
document’s authenticity and importance. I replied that I would 
be glad to examine the “Protocols” and give my opinion, and 
told him that I would need three days for the examination. At 
first he hesitated to part with his precious document, but finally 
he decided to let me have it for three days, on condition that I 
sign a receipt promising to return the manuscript within that 
time and not to let anyone else see it. 

I read and reread the “Protocols” and returned them to him 
within the three days, stating that, in my opinion, the “Protocols” 
were a clumsy falsification, and that from my intimate knowl¬ 
edge of Jewish life and Zionist activities I was convinced that 
neither Dr. Theodore Herzl nor any other responsible Jewish 
or Zionist leader could have prepared such a document. I even 
suggested that I would be willing to have the “Protocols” pub¬ 
lished, provided they would be accompanied by my comments 
exposing the absurdity of their fantastic charges against the 
Jewish people. When I informed Mr. Ohl of my opinion, he 
decided against their publication. 

Upon investigation I soon learned that the Russian text of 
the “Protocols” was brought t o the d octo r’s attention by Boris 
Brasol, a Russian monarchist in this country, a former Tsarist 
minor official of the Department of Justice under the notorious 
Minister of Justice Scheglovitov, who had staged the ritual murder 
trial in Kiev for the purpose of discrediting the Jewish people 
and of justifying the Tsarist government’s anti-Jewish policy 
of pogroms. 
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Shortly afterward I left for Paris to describe the Peace Confer¬ 
ence for the New York Herald. In Paris I learned that ^^pe- 
written copies of the “Protocols” were circulated among delegat^ 
to the Peace Conference. 

A year later translations of the “Protocols” began to appear 
throughout the world with the prolificacy of poisonous fungi. In 
I'ingland they were published under the title, “The Jewish Peril. 
'I'hcn a German version appeared, followed shortly by a Polish 
translation. Two versions were published in the United States 
in 1920. One of these was the manuscript which the American 
Intelligence officer had submitted to me for an opinion. Three 
different translations of the “Protocols” were published in France , 
followed by Italian, Danish, Swedish and Finnish versions. Hun¬ 
gary joined the merry dance and even in far-away Japan and 
China the “Protocols” made their appearance—in Russian, due 
to the efforts of Russian White Guards. All these translations, 
with conflicting explanations and introductions, emanated from 
tlie Russian reactionary emigres and the Prussian Jew-baiters 
who had for years been trying to build up a case for their “scien¬ 
tific” anti-Semitism. 

In Germany the “Protocols” were welcomed by the anti- 
Semites and their dupes with loud enthusiasm. Count Reventlow, 
one of the foremost disciples of the “Russian mystic,Sergius 
Nilus, and now a member of the National Socialist Government, 
led the campaign against the Jews. No nationalistic newspaper 
was too important or too small to devote much space to the 
“Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion.” 

Professor Hermann L. Strack, Privy Councillor in Germany, 
and one of the foremost German theological scholars, published 
an annihilating criticism of the “Protocols” and described them 
as a network of falsifications. The anti-Semites attacked the dis¬ 
interested truth-loving professor, branding him as being in pay 
of the Jews, and his lone voice was drowned in the raucous noise 
of hate-inflamed ignorance and deliberate distortion of the truth. 

The English press also paid serious attention to the “Protocols.” 
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The Times as well as the Spectator seriously discussed this con¬ 
glomeration of falsehood and absurdity as a genuine document. 
The Morning Post published a series of articles under the general 
title Cause of the World Unrest/’ in which the entire course 
of history was reviewed and interpreted in the light of the “Proto¬ 
cols.” These articles appeared later in book form and were widely 
read, discussed and reprinted in England and, to a certain extent, 
also in the United States. 

In France the “Protocols” were discussed not only in the 
ultra-chauvinistic and anti-Semitic press, such as La Libre Parole 
and La Vieille FrancCy but even serious and dignified publications 
of the type of UOpnmon carried leading articles about the 
monstrous falsehoods without questioning the authenticity of the 
documents. Many of the daily newspapers were full of allusions 
to the “Protocols,” and no critical journalist there seemed to 
grasp the psychological and historical impossibility of the whole 
tragic falsification. 

In Italy, where the “Protocols” had already appeared in April, 
1920, the Milan paper Perseverenxa reprinted in July exten¬ 
sive excerpts from the London Morning Post articles, and tlie 
Resto del Garlina in Bologna soon followed suit. The widely 
read Vita Italiana of Rome devoted considerable space to serious 
discussion of the ^Trotocols,” and for about two years various 
provincial newspapers repeatedly published articles dealing with 
this unsavory subject. 

The Protocols were also translated into Arabic and were 
circulated in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Persia. 

In America, where two versions of the Nilus book appeared 
in translation, such a serious newspaper as the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger published long articles about the “Protocols” as the “Red 
Bible” of the Bolsheviki, a “bible” which was said to contain a 
detailed plan for world-revolution, prepared by Russian Jewish 
Communists more than a decade before. The Dearborn Inde¬ 
pendent, published by Henry Ford, took up the torch which had 
been kindled by the Russian Black Hundreds and the Prussian 
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Jew-baiters in an attempt to explain the collapse of the Russian 
iind German autocracies and the rise of Bolshevism. The Dear¬ 
born Independent articles, for which material was supplied by 
I lie American physician and the Russian monarchist, Boris Brasol, 
wild introduced the “Protocols” in this country, were based 
chiefly on the “Protocols.” These articles reached a wide reading 
public, and were afterwards reprinted in book form. A collection 
of these articles, entitled “The International Jew,” was brought 
out in a German translation in Leipzig by the Hammer Verlag, 
under the editorship of the rabid Jew-baiter, Theodore Fritsch. 
'Fhe fact that Henry Ford’s name was used in connection with 
tlie authorship of the book helped its sale and distribution im¬ 
mensely in Germany. 

Towards the end of 1920 and early in 1921 I undertook an 
investigation in order to establish the origin of the “Protocols.” 
Fortunately I found some of the original volumes in the Library 
of Congress at Washington, among a vast number of Russian 
hooks which had recently been purchased in Russia. 

I searched among the Black Hundred publications brought 
out toward the end of the Russo-Japanese War, and found the 
Butmi edition of the “Protocols.” I also found there a Russian 
version of a chapter from a German novel entitled “To Sedan” 
in his series “Biarritz-Rome,” by “Sir John RetclifFe,” whose 
real name was Hermann Goedsche, a German novelist with a 
criminal record. 

In my book, “The History of a Lie,” published in February, 
1921, I showed by documentary evidence the various stages of 
the forgery which emanated from Prussian and Russian sources. 
These documents are reproduced in the present volume. 

Count A. M. du Chayla, a Frenchman who had lived in 
Russia for many years, gave interesting and important testimony 
at the 1934 trial in Berne, Switzerland, regarding the “Protocols” 
and Sergius Nilus, whom he knew intimately.* 

♦Count du Chayla revealed the Russian origin of the ^Trotocols** in 
1921, in Posledniya Novosfy. the Russian newspaper published in Paris, 
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I The first authentic information concerning the mysterious 
'■ Nilus, the Russian sponsor of the “Protocols/’ was given by 
^ Count du Chayla in 1921. He is the author of several studies 
on Russian theology and culture. During the war he was com¬ 
mander of a detachment of Don Cossacks and was decorated 
■ for heroism. In 1909 M. du Chayla spent nine months at the 
inonasteiy at Optina Poustina as a close neighbor and intimate 
I friend of Nilus, who frequently spoke to him of the Protocols 
^ and showed him the original document and the commentaries 
j which he was preparing for it. M. du Chayla also gathered 
j further information concerning Nilus from people who had 
known him intimately. 

When he was introduced to Nilus the third day after his 
arrival at Optina Poustina, du Chayla found Nilus to be “a man 
of about 45, a true Russian type, big and broad, with a gray 
beard and deep blue eyes.’^ Nilus came from a family of Swiss 
emigres who had come to Russia in the reign of Peter I, and 
boasted of being a direct descendant of a special executioner under 
Ivan the Terrible. A brother of his was a judge in Moscow, who 
regarded Nilus as a madman. Nilus was well educated, had been 
graduated from the Law Academy in Moscow, and knew per¬ 
fectly French, German and English. He had been appointed 
judge in Trans-Caucasia but his eccentricities and capricious tem¬ 
perament forced him to abandon that post. 

M. du Chayla made the sensational disclosure that Nilus was 
at one time about to become the confessor of the Czar and the 
Royal family of Russia but was prevented by his enemies and 
forced to leave in disgrace. In 1918, Nilus lived in Kiev at 
the convent known as “Protection of the Holy Virgin.” In the 
winter of 1918-1919, he escaped to Germany and lived in Berlin. 


under the editorship of Professor Paul Miliukoff, the eminent historian, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Provisional Government in Russia, 
after the Tsarist government had collapsed. Count du Chayla’s article is 
reproduced in Exhibit G. 
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Du Chayla frequently visited Nilus at his villa near the mon- 
nstery where Nilus was living on the pension that his wife was 
receiving from the Imperial Court. In the course of a discussion 
on religion, Nilus read some extracts from the text and from his 
commentaries, and was greatly incensed at the Frenchman’s fail¬ 
ure to be impressed with the document and proceeded to show 
him a manuscript, which he claimed was the original draft of the 
sessions of the Wise Men of Zion. Du Chayla noticed on the front 
page a large ink spot. The text was French, and was in several 
handwritings ^in(Hn different inks. Nilus explained this by assert¬ 
ing that different people had filled the post of secretary at the 
secret sessions of the Wise Men of Zion. He did not seem to be 
certain, however, about this detail, for at another time he told du 
Chayla that the manuscript was not the original but a copy. 

Nilus introduced du Chayla to a certain Mme. K. who was 
living with them at the villa. This Mme. K., whose name du 
Chayla did not divulge, had been in intimate relations with Nilus 
in Paris and, after Nilus had married, came to live with him 
and his wife. Mme. Nilus was a submissive woman who did not 
object to this arrangement. 

Nilus told du Chayla that this Mme. K. while in Paris had 
met a certain General Ratchkovsky who had given her the manu¬ 
script of the Protocols which he said he had removed from the 
secret archives of the Freemasons. This Ratchkovsky was head 
of the branch of the Russian political police which watched Rus¬ 
sian political offenders who had escap ed to Franc e. Du Chayla 
once asked Nilus whether he did not think that he was following 
a false trail in accepting as gospel truth the manuscript of Ratch¬ 
kovsky, whose unreliability had been so frequently demonstrated. 
Nilus answered, “Did not the ass of Balaam utter prophecy? Can¬ 
not God transform the bones of a dog into sacred miracles? If 
He can do these things. He can also make the announcement of 
tnith come from the mouth of a liar.” 

To convince du Chayla further, Nilus showed him a mass of 
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miscellaneoiB household utensils, insignia of technical societies, 
diplomatic emblems, etc., which Nilus kept in a small chest. “On 
each of these objects,” says du Chayla, “his inflamed imagination 
showed him the mark of the Antichrist in the form of a triangle 
or a pair of crossed triangles. It was enough for any object to 
have on it a figure resembling somewhat a triangle for Nilus 
to see in it the seal of the Wise Men of Zion. 

“The first two editions of the Protocols,” says du Chayla, 
passed almost unnoticed in Russia. In fact, only one newspaper 
reviewed them. The theological reviews did not even mention 
these books, and it is doubtful whether they knew of their exist¬ 
ence. . . . Most of the authorities of the Russian Church to 
whom I spoke concerning Nilus and his work regarded him .as a 
crazed fanatic. In 1911, Nilus addressed a letter to the Patriarchs 
of the Orient, to the Holy Synod, and to the Pope, asking them 
to call together the 8th CEcumenical Council in order to take 
measures to protect Christianity against the coming of the Anti¬ 
christ. At the same time Nilus preached this doctrine of prepared¬ 
ness to the Monks at Optina. The monastic peace was so troubled 
by Nilus that the authorities asked him never again to appear at 
the cloister. 

“The first indications of public interest in the Protocols became 
apparent in 1918. A new edition of the Protocols was published 
by Isnuiloff, a Moscow lawy«. The center of anti-Semitic prop¬ 
aganda was then transferred to Rostoff, the seat of the propa¬ 
ganda department for General Denikin’s army. From Rostoff 
the Protocols were sent out in great numbers and distributed 
among the units of the volunteers and among the Cossack troops 
at Kouban. They served as fuel to a violent pogrom agitation 
which brought lurid and pernicious results. A circular against tliis 
propaganda was sent to all the chaplains at the front by Archpriest 
George Schavelsky, head of the military clergy, but the effects 
of this circular were paralyzed by the attitude of the commanding 
officers.” 
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M. du Chayla also told of the use that had been made of the 
Protocols in the pogroms in the Ukraine and under Wrangel in 
the Crimea. They were constantly being used to incite the troops 
to pillage and excesses and this constant propaganda eventually 
contributed to the demoralization and the defeat of these forces. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


The End of the Protocols 


T 

X HE forgers of the “Protocols” made alterations in each suc¬ 
ceeding edition, jnistranslating the stolen passages, adding or 
subtracting, endeavoring to adapt them to changing conditions 
in order to prove that the Jews had either predicted or instigated 
such events as tlie Russian revolution, the World War, the over¬ 
throw of the Russian and German autocracies, and the rise of 
Communism. 

Out of the scrap heap of Tsarist autocracy, the Russian and 
Prussian anti-Semites exhumed the old weapons for the purpose 
of waging war on the Jewish people. Upon the structure of the 
old myths, made in Germany and re-made in Russia, they con¬ 
tinued to erect new falsehoods in order to intensify chaos, con¬ 
fusion and dissatisfaction in the hope of a restoration of their 
old privileges. 

Lucien Wolf, the eminent British publicist and author, in his 
keen analysis of “The Jewish Peril,” the first English version 
of the Protocols, related the following episode which threw 
more light on the unscrupulousness of the mercenaries who had 
peddled the infamous documents: 

“In June, 1919, the present writer, whfle in Paris, heard of 
the circulation of the Protocols as a pogrom pamphlet in Deni¬ 
kin’s country, but he attached no importance to it. Later on came 
the first intimation of the proposed publication of the Protocols in 
Western Europe, It came in very characteristic shape. One day 
the members of a certain Jewish delegation in Paris received a 
visit from a mysterious Lithuanian who had been connected with 
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the Russian Secret Police. He professed himself anxious to serve 
the Jewish community, and said that he was in a position to 
prevent the publication of an exceedingly dangerous book, which, 
if it saw the light, would probably involve the whole house of 
Israel in ruin. Quite naturally, he wished to be paid for this 
service, but the sum was a mere trifle, a matter of £10,000 
(about $50,000). He was asked for a sight of the volume, and 
lie produced it. It was, of course, the Protocols. Needless to say, 
no business was done. It was possibly only a coincidence that in 
the following December a German edition was published under 
the title Die Gehehnnisse der Weisen von 7uton^ and two months i 
later the English edition saw the light under the title ‘The Jewish 
Peril: Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion.^ The German 
and English publication would have been simultaneous but for the 
fact that difficulty was experienced in finding a reputable London 
publishing house to take the Protocols seriously.” 

Israel Zangwill, the brilliant Anglo-Jewish author, in his 
“Legend of the Conquering Jew,” published by The Macmillan 
Company in 1921, had this to say of the Protocols: 

“Two recent scurrilous books, ‘Jewry Ueber Alles’ and ‘The 
Jewish Peril,’ carry in their titles this legend of the conquering 
Jew. The latter work, a mass of mystical work from the Russian 
and published by concerted action in various languages after being 
peddled in Mss. round the Governments of Europe and America 
by notorious Russian anti-Semites as though it were a precious 
document, though it had already appeared in print in 1905, 
professes to reveal ‘the secrets of the Sanhedrin’; but the tirades ^ 
against England for drawing upon the support of the ‘Sanhedrin’ 
in her universal intrigues for Empire have been prudently cut 
out of the English edition, for they would spoil the game. (For 
cutting out the whole, £10,000 was asked!) 

“There is no Sanhedrin now extant, no ‘Learned Elders of 
Zion’ exist whose meetings can be recorded in ‘Protocols,’ and 
Nilus, seeming to have discovered this by the time his book 
reached a third and enlarged edition in 1911, substituted for his 
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original melodramatic mendacities the story that his documents— 
described in the first edition as stolen from French Free¬ 
masonry—were simply the secret reports of the Zionist Congress 
at Basle in 1897. Unfortunately for Nilus, I happened to be at 
all the sittings of that Congress, which was the first, and which 
I have described in my ‘Dreamers of the Ghetto.^ Nothing could 
be less like the operations of a Jewish Jesuitry than this gathering, 
which laid the foundations of the Zionist movement and formu¬ 
lated its programme as ‘the acquisition of a publicly, legally rec¬ 
ognized home for the Jewish people in Palestine,’ As this was 
absolutely a new movement in Jewry, initiated in spite of great 
public opposition by a few more or less impecunious publicists, it 
seems indeed a strange manifestation on the part of the secret 
Semitic gang that ran—and runs—all the papers, parliaments 
and banks of the world, and in whose iconoclastic propaganda 
Charles Darwin was a prominent puppet! We have to do in 
fact with the forgery of a pious Russian, passionate for the Church 
and the Tsar, edited in 1905 by an agency bent on drowning 
the Revolution of that year in Jewish blood. Such forgeries in¬ 
variably appear in troubled periods, they are a stock historical 
weapon; though rarely has a forger admitted in more Irish fash¬ 
ion than the author of ‘The Jewish Peril’ that he cannot prove 
the authenticity of his documents, for—^he gravely explains—the 
essence of the criminal plot is secrecy! ” 

Disregarding all the unmistakable documentary evidence which 
substantiated the falsity of the “Protocols,” the anti-Semites and 
their dupes continued to spread the forged documents throughout 
the world, and particularly in the United States, England and Ger¬ 
many. They ascribed to world Jewry the rise of Bolshevism in 
Russia, as part of the “Protocol” conspiracy for world conquest. 

In the United States two versions of the Nilus Protocols ap¬ 
peared, the Small Maynard and the Beckwith editions. The trans¬ 
lators and promoters of the Nilus “Protocols,” believing that the 
book exposing the “Jewish plot” would become a best seller and 
apparently unable to reach a satisfactory understanding as to the 
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<livision of their spoils, brought out rival editions. In the Beckwith 
edition, published anonymouslyJ^JDn Heighten, the crude trans¬ 
lation was somewhat doctored and revised. However, the books 
proved a commercial fiasco, and the “Protocol” promoters in the 
United States were deeply disappointed in their dreams of amass¬ 
ing fortunes by means of scaring people into believing in the fan¬ 
tastic legend of a “Jewish Peril.” 

Some of these “Protocol” venders found a new source of in¬ 
come from Henry Ford’s Dearborn Indefende7ity which was 
conducting a violent anti-Jewish campaign at that time. The 
“Protocols” were sold to Henry Ford’s editors and were soon 
used as the basis for most of the onslaughts against the Jewish peo¬ 
ple. The fact that Henry Ford’s name was identified with the 
rabid anti-Semitic articles on “The International Jew” served to 
encourage the Jew-baiters abroad, especially in Germany. They 
imagined that Mr. Ford would place his millions at their disposal 
for the purpose of waging a world-wide war against the Jews. 
'Phey welcomed him as their most powerful ally. They translated 
“The International Jew” into German and for a time did a 
thriving business through the use of Henry Ford’s name. 

The American press, with but few exceptions, treated the “Pro¬ 
tocols” and the Dearborn Independent articles as the ravings of 
unscrupulous trouble-breeders or unbalanced dupes. The Ameri¬ 
can press condemned the efforts that were made to poison Ameri¬ 
can life and institutions with race hatred and distrust. 

The quadrennial convention of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, in December, 1920, attended by 
delegates representing thirty denominations and fifty thousand 
churches, adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas, For some time there have been in circulation in this 
country publications tending to create race prejudice and arouse 
animosity against our Jewish fellow-citizens and containing 
charges so preposterous as to be unworthy of credence, be it re¬ 
solved that the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, impressed by the need at this period of our national 
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existence for unity and brotherhood, deplores all such cruel and 1 
unwarranted attacks upon our Jewish brethren and in a spirit 
of good will extends to them an expression of confidence in their 
patriotism and their good citizenship and earnestly admonishes 
our people to express disapproval of all actions which are con¬ 
ducive to intolerance or tend to the destruction of our national 
unity through arousing racial division in our body politic.” 

On January 16, 1921, a protest prepared under the initiative 
of Spargo, eminent American author, signed by one hundred 
and nineteen distinguished Americans, was made public. 

The protest read, in part, as follows: _ 

‘‘The undersigned citizens of Gentile birth and Christ ian fa ith, 
‘view with profound regret and disapproval the appearance in this 
country of what is apparently an organized campaign of anti- 
Semitism, conducted in close conformity to and co-operation with 
similar campaigns in Europe. We regret exceedingly the publica¬ 
tion of a number of books, pamphlets and newspaper articles de¬ 
signed to foster distrust and suspicion of our fellow-citizens of 
Jewish ancestry and faith—distrust and suspicion of their loyalty 
and their patriotism. 

“These publications, to which wide circulation is being given, 
are thus introducing into our national political life a new and 
dangerous spirit, one that is wholly at variance with our traditions 
and ideals and subversive of our system of government. American 
citizenship and American democracy are thus challenged and 
menaced. We protest against this organized campaign of prej¬ 
udice and hatred not only because of its manifest injustice to 
those against whom it is directed, but also, and especially, because 
we are convinced that it is wholly incompatible with loyal and 
intelligent American citizenship. The logical outcome of the 
success of such a campaign must necessarily be the division of 
our citizens along racial an d relig ious lines, and, ultimately, the 
introduction of religious tests and qualifications to determine citi¬ 
zenship. . . . 

“We call upon all those who are molders of public opinion— 


il 
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(lie clergy and ministers of all Christian churches, publicists, 
(cnchcrs, editors and statesmen—to strike at this un-American 
iind iin-Christiai^ agitation.” 

Here are the names of the signers of that historic protest: 

Woodrow W^ilson, William Howard Taft, William Cardinal 
()’Connell, Lyman Abbott, Jane Addams, Jolm C. Agar, New- 
l(in D. Baker, Ray Stannard Baker, Charles A. Beard, James 
M. Beck, Bernard I. Bell, Arthur E. Bestor, Albert J. Beveridge, 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Mabel T. Boardman, Evangeline Booth, Ben- 
Jiimin Brewster, Chauncey Brewster, Jeffrey R. Brackett, 
Horace J. Bridges, William Jennings Bryan, Henry Bruere, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Bainbridge Colby, George W. Coleman, 
Alice B. Coleman, Paul D. Cravath, George Creel, Samuel Mc- 
Vhord Crothers, R. Fulton Cutting, Olive Tilford Dargan, 
•^Clarence Darrow,) James R. Day, Henry S. Dennison, James 
Duncan, Robert Erskine Ely, Charles P. Fagnani, W. H. P. 
I'■||llnce, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Irving Fisher, John Ford, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Robert Frost, James R. Garfield, H. A. 
(larfield, Lindley M. Garrison, John Palmer Gavit, Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Charles Dana Gibson, Franklin H. Giddings, 
iMartin H. Glynn, George Gray, Edward Everett Hale, James 
Vlartness, i^trick J. Hayes, John Grier Hibben, John Haynes 
ijlolmes,;' Jesse H_^Holmes, Hamilton Holt, Ernest Martin Hop¬ 
kins, ^redcric ~C. Howe,, Heniy C. Ide, Inez Haynes Irwin, 
Will Irwin, George ETjames, David Starr Jordan, William W. 
Keen, Paul U. Kellogg, William Sergeant Kendall, George Ken- 

I ian, Henry Churchill King, Darwin P. Kingsley, W. P. Ladd, 
ra Landrith, Franklin K. Lane, Robert Lansing, Julia C. 
,athrop, Ben B. Lindsey,^) Charles H. Levermore, Frederick 
l,ynch, Edwin Markham, Mrs. Edwin Markham, David 
Gregory Mason, Joseph Ernest McAfee, J. F. McElwain, Ray¬ 
mond McJ'arland, Alexander R. Merriam, E. T. Meredith, James 
K. Minturn, John Moody, William Fellowes Morgan, Charles 
Clayton Morrison, Philip Stafford Moxom, Joseph Fort Newton, 
I). J. O’Connell, Mary Boyle O’Reilly, George Wharton 
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Pepper, Louis F. Post, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles Edward 
Russell, Jacob Gould Schurman, Vida D. Scudder, Samuel Sea- 
bury, Thomas J. Shahan, Charles M. Sheldon, Edwin E. Slosson, 
Preston Slosson, John Spargo, Robert E. Speer, Charles Stelzle, 
I Paul Moore Strayer, Marion Talbot, tt^a M. Tarbejj) Harry F. 
Ward, Everett P. Wheeler, Gaylord S. White, George W. 
Wickersham, Charles David Williams, Charles Zueblin. 

In July, 1927, Henry Ford finally became convinced of the 
grave injustice committed by his Dearborn Indefendent and he 
ended its anti-Jewish campaign of vilification. He made a public 
statement of retraction and apology to the Jewish people, declar¬ 
ing: 

“I confess I am deeply mortified that this journal (The 
Dearborn Independent), which is intended to be constructive 
and not destructive, has been made the medium for resurrecting 
exploded fictions, for giving currency to the so-called Protocols 
of the Wise Men of Zion, which have been demonstrated, as 
I learn, to be gross forgeries, and for contending that the Jews 
have been engaged in a conspiracy to control the capital and the 
industries of the world, besides laying at their door many offences 
against decency, public order and good morals. . . • 

I deem it my duty as an honorable man to make amends 
for the wrong done to the Jews as fcllowmen and brothers, 
by asking their forgiveness for the harm I have unintentionally 
committed, by retracting so far as lies within my power the of¬ 
fensive charges laid at their door by these publications, and by 
giving them the unqualified assurance that henceforth they may 
look to me for friendship and goodwill. . . . 

^Tinally, let me add that this statement is made of my own 
initiative and wholly in the interest of right and justice and in 
accordance with what I regard as my solemn duty as a man and 
as a citizen.” 

On November I, 1927, Henry Ford also addressed a com¬ 
munication to Theodore Fritsch, Leipzig, Germany, the notorious 
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Miiti-Scmitic translator and publisher of ‘‘The International Jew.” 

In that letter Mr. Ford wrote as follows: 

‘M am informed through the public prints that you are still 
juihlishing and circulating these pamphlets in various European 
(ciuntries in a number of languages, using my name in con- 
iirctlon therewith and asserting that the publication rights have 
lint been withdrawn. 

“In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to my 
wishes in this regard, you arc accordingly notified that whatever 
lights you have or claim to have to publish ‘The International 
|rw' anywhere or in any language whatsoever, are hereby re¬ 
voked and terminated, and that the publication, sale or other 
ilintribution of/The International Jew’ and the use of the name 
of Henry Ford or of the Dearborn Publishing Company in con¬ 
nection therewith, by you or by any person or corporation claim¬ 
ing under you or acting by your authority as agent, licensee or 
otherwise, are hereby forbidden.” 

Nothwithstanding this letter, tlie German anti-Semitic pub- 
Ihlicrs continued to bring out editions of “The International 
jrw,” still using the name of Henry Ford. The latest German 
nlition, published in 1933, was described on the title page as 
bring the twenty-ninth. 

During the past few years, under the influence of Nazism, 
the “Protocols” have been revived in this country by such anti- 
jewish agencies as the Industrial Defense Association, o f Boston, 
iind the Silver Shirts under the guidance of the discredited Wil¬ 
liam Dudley Pelley. 

Former Congressman Louis T. McFadden, of Pennsylvania, 
the violent Jew-baiter who describes himself as a Presbyterian 
and Mason, made reference to the “Protocols” in the House of 
Representatives in order to have quotations from that spurious and 
malicious document reproduced in the Congressional Record. 

In England the “Protocols” are still being disseminated by the 
“Hritons,” an anti-Semitic organization under the influence of 7 
'Tsarist Russians and Nazi Prussians. 
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In Germany the “Protocols” have become the cornerstone of 
the system upon which Hitlerism is founded. The anti-Semitism 
of tlie forged “Protocols” has served as the major part of the 
program of vengeance which brought Adolf Hitler to power. 
Indeed, tlie “Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion” have become 
the Nazi “bible,” not merely in the sense that their entire anti- 
Jewish program is founded upon the falsified documents, but also 
because the Nazi dictator has apparently appropriated the Machi¬ 
avellian ideas contained in the “Protocols” and the “Dialogues 
in Hell,” and has been translating them into actuality. While 
accusing the Jews of scheming for world domination and point¬ 
ing to the forged “Protocols” as proof of tlie imaginary Jewish 
conspiracy, the Nazi Leader has followed the “Protocols” in 
many respects, building his dictatorship upon the diabolic theories 
of these documents. 

Several extracts from the “Protocols” will show how peculiarly 
applicable they are to the Nazi Leader and his regime. 

From Protocol VII: 

“Throughout all Europe, and by means of relations with 
Europe, in other continents also, we must create ferments, dis¬ 
cords and hostility. Therein we gain a double advantage. In the 
first place we keep in check all countries, for they well know 
that wc have the power whenever we like to create disorders or 
to restore order. All these countries are accustomed to see in us 
an indispensable force of coercion. In the second place, by our 
intrigues we shall tangle up all the threads which we have 
stretched into the cabinets of all States by means of politics, 
by economic treaties, or loan obligations.” 

From Protocol IX: 

“Our Super-Government subsists in extra-legal conditions 
which are described in the accepted terminology by the energetic 
and forcible word—Dictatorship. I am in a position to tell you 
with a clear conscience that at the proper time we, the lawgivers, 
shall execute judgment and sentence, wc shall slay and we shall 
spare, we, as head of all our troops, are mounted on the steed 
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)il (he leader. We rule by force of will, because in our hands 
iiiti (he fragments of a once powerful party, now vanquished 
liy us. And the weapons in our hands are limitless ambitions, 
hiiruing greediness, merciless vengeance, hatreds and malice. 

"It is from us that the all-engulfing terror proceeds. We have 
III our service persons of all opinions, of all doctrines, restorating 
iiiouarchists, demagogues, socialists, communists, and utopian 
ill'ramers of every kind. We have harnessed them all to the task, 
rnrh one of them on his own account is boring away at the last 
irmiiants of authority, is striving to overthrow all established 
liirin of order. By these acts all States are in torture; they exhort 
In tranquillity, are ready to sacrifice everything for peace; but we 
will not give them peace until they openly acknowledge our 
International Super-Government, and with submissiveness.” 

hVom Protocol X: ' 

“'riie mob cherishes a special affection and respect for the 
geniuses of political power and accepts all their deeds of violence 
with the admiring response: ‘rascally, well, yes, it is rascally, but 
lt*8 clever! ... a trick, if you like, but how craftily played, how 
magnificently done, what impudent audacity!’” . . . 

“(We shall) remove the possibility of individual minds splitting 
ulf, for the mob, handled by us, will not let them come to the 
front nor even give them a hearing; it is accustomed to listen 
lo us only, who pay it for obedience and attention. In this way 
wc shall create a blind, mighty force which will never be in a 
position to move in any direction without the guidance of our 
agents set at its head by us as leaders of the mob. The people will 
Hubmit to this regime because it will know that upon these leaders 
will depend its earnings, gratifications and the receipt of all kinds 
of benefits.” 

From Protocol XI: 

“What we want is that from the first moment of its promulga¬ 
tion (the new constitution), while the peoples of the world are 
still stunned by the accomplished fact of the revolution, still in a 
condition of terror and uncertainty, they should recognise once 
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for all that we are so strong, so inexpugnable, so superabundantly 
filled with power, that in no case shall we take any account of 
them, and so far from paying any attention to their opinions or 
wishes, we are ready and able to crush with irresistible power all 
expression or manifestation thereof at every moment and in every 
place, that we have seized at once everything we wanted and 
shall in no case divide our power with them. . . 

From Protocol XII: 

“We shall deal with the press in the following way: * * . We 
shall saddle and bridle it with a tight curb: we shall do the same 
also with all productions of the printing press, for where would 
be the sense of getting rid of the attacks of the press if we remain 
targets for pamphlets and books? ... No one shall with im¬ 
punity lay a finger on the aureole of our government infallibility. 
The pretext for stopping any publication will be the alleged plea 
that it is agitating the public mind without occasion or justifica¬ 
tion. . . . Not a single announcement will reach the public with¬ 
out our control. . . . Literature and journalism are two of the 
most important educative forces, and therefore our government 
will become proprietor of the majority of the journals. . . . When 
we are in the period of the new regime transitional to that of 
our assumption of full sovereignty we must not admit any revela¬ 
tions by the press of any form of public dishonesty; it is neces¬ 
sary that the new regime should be thought to have so perfectly 
contented everybody that even criminality has disappeared. . . . 
Cases of manifestation of criminality should remain known only 
to their victims and to chance witnesses—no more.” 

These are but a few characteristic illustrations of how the Nazi 
leader made the “Protocols” his own, while charging the Jews 
with having originated them. He even borrowed his own favorite 
title of Leader from the “Protocols.” 

In 1905 the second edition of Serge NiW book appeared, 
printed on government presses at Tsarskoye Selo, containing a 
new and elaborated version of the protocols. 
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'riic translators of the Nilus protocols published in his 1905 edi- 
(Imm, a copy of which is in the British Museum, have deliberately 
Miuitlcd numerous passages from his prologue and epilogue. These 
|iunHages show clearly the purpose of the volume. Nilus writes: 
**VVc may perhaps be reproached, and justly, for the apocryphal 
I hiu jicter of the document presented. But if it were possible to 
ilrinonstrate its accuracy by documents or through the testimony 
til trustworthy witnesses; if it were possible to unveil the faces 
III those who are at the head of the world conspiracy and who 
liiild its bloody strings in their hands, then the very ‘mystery 
III lawlessness^ would be infringed upon, and it must remain intact 
until its incarnation in the ‘son of destruction.^” Then he goes 
(111 to say that there is only one force that can save it, and that is 
ilia “God-Anointed Tsar of Russia.” The omitted portions of 
llir Nilus book show distinctly that it is a work of propaganda 
hir the Russian autocracy, Nilus denounced Leo Tolstoy, the 
r'liiancipation of women, and all movements leading toward prog- 
I m* 

M'he editors of the protocols in Europe and America, realizing 
lluit these passages would disclose to intelligent people the real 
iiiutive of the Nilus protocols and thus discredit them, have de- 
lllicrntely omitted them in the translations. 

Here are some of the omitted portions of the notorious Nilus 
liiMik, which are his own utterances and do not purport to con- 
ulltiitc a part of the Protocols. They are translated from a photo- 
liiaphcd copy of the volume in the British Museum: 

“We have succeeded in obtaining for our use from a man 
I lime to us, now deceased, a manuscript in which are described 
with unusual precision and clearness the course and progress of 

I he universal fatal mystery aiming to bring the apostate world 
III an inevitable catastrophe. This manuscript was given to us 
iihout four years ago (in 1901) with the assurance that it was an 
iMTurate copy—a translation of the original documents stolen by 

II woman from one of the most powerful and sacred directors of 
l•'^ecmasonry after one of the secret meetings of the ‘initiates’ in 
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France, the present nest of the Freemason’s sect. This manu¬ 
script under the general title ‘Protocols of the Wise Men of 
Zion’ I now call to the attention of all who wish to see or hear. 
These ‘Protocols’ at a first cursory glance might seem to be what 
we are accustomed to call truisms; they are more or less common¬ 
places although expressed with a boldness and a hatred not alto¬ 
gether customary in commonplaces. A proud, deeply-rooted, an¬ 
cient, for a long time secretly growing,—and what is more 
frightful than all,—a religious rage boils between the lines, bub¬ 
bling over and escaping from the overfilled vessel of violence and 
vengeance, already approaching complete triumph. 

“It must be mentioned, by the way, that the title of the manu¬ 
script does not fully justify the contents: these are not protocols 
of a meeting but rather the report of someone in power, divided 
into parts which are not even always logically connected: the 
impression remains that this is a fragment of something much 
more significant, the beginning of which has been lost. The origin 
of the manuscript, as given by us above, furnishes sufficient ex¬ 
planation of this.” 

“The history of the Rothschilds shows that the whole republi¬ 
can era of France is due to Zion and that not a single one of 
those elected to office has to this time ever done what he promised 
to do, if the demands of his electors did not coincide with the 
plans of the government of Zion. 

“What has become of unfortunate France! . . . 

“ ‘Let him who has ears, listen! ’ ” 

• • • • 

“ ‘Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and doctrines of devils; 

“‘Speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their conscience scared 
with a hot iron; 

“‘Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
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inrats, which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving 
nl them which believe and know the truth.’ 

“Is not this Tolstoy and his followers scattered over the whole 
world?!” 

• • • * 

“In every age there have been many women ‘drowning in sin 
Mild led on by various lusts’; the ebb and flow of this sin in 
Woman’s heart characterized whole epochs of particular human 
drfretion but at no time of the seeming triumph of sin have there 
hrrn women ‘constantly studying’—this sign represents entirely 
II universal inheritance and is an exclusive characteristic of our 
rpoch. 

“Who is ignorant of the so-called ‘woman question,’ the eman- 
rlpation of woman, that has already succeeded in breaking up so 
liinny families and which threatens an even greater disruption in 
I lie future? I . . . 

“For the sake of some phantom the bride and mother abandons 
her true mission. Is not this the greatest and most unfortunate 
World revolution!” 

• ♦ ♦ • 

“The Sanhedrin was unseizable and invulnerable. It carried the i ( 
roots of evil from France into Scotland, where under a different | 
iliune it entered into a league with United England, with whom, | 
nfter having let it in behind the curtain of its secret and having 
declared deadly war to papism, it cooperates even to the present ! ! 
liny, helping out England in her exploits over the whole world 
wilh its capital and concessions, in which respect the Sanhedrin 
Was never penurious. 

“As to the question why England and no other European 
Ijovernment was chosen as the point of resistance for the fighting 
Hnnhedrin, the Sanhedrin gives no reply. We are inclined to think 
limt the cause is to be found in the isolated island position of the i i 
(Hifllciently strong government, and perhaps in the kinship between j 
I lie English and the Jews. ? ( 
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‘‘(As is known, there is a scientific theory which tries to prove 
that the English are the descendants of the scattered tribes of 
Israel. The Sanhedrin, which directs the course of contemporary 
science, is not ashamed to produce whatever theories are advan¬ 
tageous to tliem. According to certain tenuous evidences in the 
air it seems that a new theory is being produced according to 
which the honor of birth relationship with the God-elected San¬ 
hedrin is extended to America and . . , Japan. Avis a VAngle- 
terrel . , 

I ^‘Having covered the whole of Europe with a network of 
‘ Masonic lies (the symbol of the temple of Solomon is preserved 
for them also), possessing countless millions, in face of the gen¬ 
eral fall of the Christian spirit among the European peoples, in 
whom there was artificially spread and supported the cult of the 
golden calf; having poisoned the idea of godliness and spirituality 
in the heart of the peoples by ‘scientific’ theories, the Sanhedrin— 
the priest of the golden idol created by it, has gained control of 
the spiritual life of all Europe, and with its help, with the help of 
\ its gold, with the sold consciousness of those standing at the helm 
I of power, and with the help of its faithful ally—England, it has 
j corrupted and perverted all the political foundations of Europe, 

: and through them the well-being and spiritual health of its popu¬ 
lation. The French revolution, glorified by the Masonized histori¬ 
cal science of ‘greatness’ and the fall of the ‘great’ Napoleon have 
■ J shown to the world the significance and strength of the Sanhedrin. 
But the world did not recognize the new manifestation of Satan: 
at that time the words of truth of the Evangel and the apostolic 
foresight had become alien to him.” 

Sergius Nilus, the “mystic Russian” who first published the 
“Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion,” in his book published in 
1905, the only existing copy of which is in the British Museum, 
gave the following amazing explanation as to the reason why the 
authenticity of the “Protocols” could not be proved: 

must not search for direct evidence: we are forced to 
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HiiUrnt ourselves with indirect proofs and of these it seems that 
I III* lU tcntion of the sad Christian observer is fully satisfied.” 

All of the literature about the “Protocols” which commenced 
hi ^ippcar in various parts of the world in 1920 was based on the 
^Moi'uinents” vouched for by the mysterious Sergius Nilus who 
blliiNrIf admitted that he might be justly reproached for “the 
Mpiuryphal character” of his material and that “we must not 
^i*iii’t h for direct evidence.” 

'I'he Nilus protocols which were published by the Black Hun- 
iIiimIh were not taken seriously by the reactionaries jor even by 
I hr Black Hundreds, who sought every means of discrediting the 
In the most stupendous anti-Jewish plot ever devised by 
llio Russian government to justify Jewish massacres—^he notori- 
iiMn Beilis case—the protocols published eight years previously 
were never used by the prosecution even though it resorted to 

• vrry foul means that could be conjured up of slandering and 
^’llifying the Jewish people. The very persons who were instru- 
Mirntal in spreading the “protocols” in Russia in 1905 seemed 
ill have realized that the false accusations which they contained 
^vrre too transparent and too clumsy to deceive even the most 
rirdulous, and so they were discarded. 

But suddenly, after the armistice, a new edition of the Nilus 
linok, dated 1917, made its appearance as suitable to the chaotic 

• iinditions that prevailed in Russia, and was reproduced in various 
HMiiitries. This time the anti-Semitic propagandists tried to connect 
llin “Protocols” directly with Theodore Herzl, Asher G. Ginz- 
In'i'g and the Zionist movement. The war, the peace treaty and 
iMiUhcvism were characterized as the fulfillment of these “Pro- 
liM'ols.” New editions of the forged “Protocols” have made their 
<i|iprarancc in various lands for the purpose of intensifying the 
Hpjlntion against the Jewish people as the cause of the world 
unrest. 

Recently the notorious “Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion” 
lirtVc had their day in courts of justice. 
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In August, 1934, the libel suit of the Rev. A. Levy, of Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, against Harry Victor Inch, Johannes 
von Strauss von Moltke and David Hermanns Olivier, Jr., three 
anti-Semitic Grey Shirt leaders, was decided in favor of the plain¬ 
tiff and damages were awarded against the Grey Shirt leaders 
with costs. 

The suit was instituted in connection with another forged anti- 
Jewish document. In the course of the lengthy trial the “Pro¬ 
tocols^’ were frequently referred to. Mr. Beamish, one of the 
witnesses for the Grey Shirt leaders, stated that he was a firm 
believer in the “Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” and that he 
could “prove every one of them.” He declared that in every 
country the aristocracy and the landowners were rapidly dis¬ 
appearing. He said he was satisfied that Lloyd George had intro¬ 
duced his land taxation measures because all the political parties 
throughout the world are controlled by Jews. 

When he was asked about the Protocols, ^eamish stated that 
it is merely a part of a plot which has been in existence for a 
large number of years, and is now being rapidly brought into 
effect. He said he belonged to a “secret organization, finding 
out all these things,” that he did not go by his own name, for it 
f would be dangerous to do so. He said that the last Spanish 
1 Revolution “was engineered by the Crypto Jews,” the descendants 
^ of Jews who have been kept in “cold storage” for all these years, 
1 \ever since the fifteenth century, and who have now come out. 

Then he declared that the Revolution led by Cromwell in 
England was brought about by the Jews, that the Jews were at 
the back of the conquest of England by William the Conqueror, 
that the Jameson Raid was “engineered by Alfred Beit,” that 
the Russo-Japanese War, the Boer War and the late World 
War were all results of Jewish intrigues. He said he believed that 
the Jews’ aim is to destroy the Christian Church and religion 
and to Judaize the civilized world. He declared that he “opened 
; Henry Ford’s eyes to the Jewish menace.” He described the 
i Jewish Board of Deputies in England as “the super-Parliament 
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III Great Britain.” Then he boasted that he had “taught Hitler” 
III 1921. 

'The decision rendered by Sir Thomas Graham and Justice 
(lutsche, of the Supreme Court, imposing a fine on the Grey 
Mil ill leaders, contained the following statement concerning the 
Ihdiocols: 

“The Protocols are an impudent forgery, obviously for the 
purpose of anti-Jewish propaganda.” 

At a trial in Berne, Switzerland, which has attracted universal 
iitlrntion, a number of distinguished experts have testified how 
llir “Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion” had been plagiarized 
iiiul forged, and they have named the actual perpetrators of the 

II iinc instigated by the Tsarist government for sinister political 
purposes. 

Vladimir Bourtsev, the eminent historian of the Russian Revo- 
lillion, who unmasked the arch agent-provocateur Azev and 
who exposed the workings of the Tsarist political police depart- 
nirnt, testifying as an expert at the Berne trial of the “Protocols,” 
ilii’larcd that General Globotchov had informed him that it was 
I Jrncral Ratchkovsky, head of the Russian political police in 
Ihiris, and his agents, who had actually fabricated the “Protocols” 

III their present form. Mr. Bourtsev also expressed his conviction 
lluit the “Protocols” were directly responsible for a series of ter- 
ilhlc pogroms in Southern Russia during 1919. 

Count A. M. du Chayla, the Frenchman who had lived for 
iimny years in Russia and who knew Nilus intimately, appeared 
MU a witness at the Berne trial and testified along the lines of the 
iliitrincnt published elsewhere in this volume. 

Dr. Henri Sliosberg, the well-known Russian Jewish jurist, 
who also appeared as an expert at the Berne trial, declared that 
(in far back as 1901 Sergius Witte, then Russian Minister of 
h’lnance, had asked him to prepare a memorandum on the so- 
iiillrd “Protocols.” He branded the document as a falsification 
mill stated that the “Protocols” were intended not only as a 
Wnapon against the Jews but also against the Liberals in general. 


I 
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and especially against Witte himself. He recalled that Witte’s 
financial plans in 1899 had been denounced by the Tsarist re¬ 
actionaries as “Jewish machinations.” 

The epilogue to the Nilus “Protocols” contained the following 
statements: 

“According to secret Jewish Zionism, a political plan was 
devised for the peaceful conquest of the world for Zion, by Solo¬ 
mon and other sages already 929 years before the birth of Christ.” 

The French translator of the alleged original “Protocols of 
the Wise Men of Zion,” in a note accompanying his translation, 
also gave a version of “the political plan devised by the Wise Men 
of Zion,” stating: 

“The expounded protocols are signed by the Representatives of 
Zion (do not confound them with the representatives of the 
Zionist movement). . . . These protocols and the Sketch were 
taken from the secret depositories of the Main Office of Zion, 
now located on French territory. . . . The aforesaid political plan 
was conceived 929 years before the birth of Christ. It was in¬ 
vented by Solomon and the Judean Sages in theory.” 

Thus the Prussian and Russian fabricators of the “Protocols of 
the Wise Men of Zion” have endeavored in the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury to make the world believe that 929 years before the birth 
of Christ, King Solomon and the Judean Sages elaborated designs 
for the Jewish conquest of the world by instigating the World 
War more than 2800 years later, by bringing about the overthrow 
of the Romanoff, Hohenzollcrn and Hapsburg dynasties, and by 
the establishment of Communism in Soviet Russia. On such 
absurdities and “malignant lunacy” have the anti-Semitic agita¬ 
tors built their case against the Jewish people. 

As I wrote in “The History of a Lie,” in periods of turmoil 
and unrest such venomous fabrications as the “Protocols” may 
gain credence among the ignorant and may poison their minds. 
But, like all anti-Semitic myths of old, the new anti-Jewish 
legends are bound to destroy themselves. The truth will prevail. 

Israel has no secret protocols, no hidden designs. Its dream 
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ill mill of peace, of justice and of human brotherhood. After all 
dm centuries the word that came from Sinai and the message of 
llin prophets of old are still enshrined in its heart. The Holy 
Ml i lpiurcs are the only authentic protocols of the Wise Men of 

/iliiii. 
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PREFACE 


T 

1 . HIS book has characteristics that can be applied to all gov¬ 
ernments, but its goal is more exact; it personifies one particular 
pnlitical system which has not varied once in its methods since the 
(atnl and alas! already too distant date of its enthronement. 

There is no question here of a defamatory lampoon, nor of 
a |)amphlet: opinion in modern nations is too regimented to 
accept violent truths about contemporary affairs. The supernatural 
duration of certain successes is, moreover, making for the cor¬ 
ruption of honesty itself; but the public conscience is still alive and 
providence will one fine day interfere in the game being played 
against it. 

One judges better certain facts and certain principles when 
uuc sees them outside of the framework in which they usually 
exist in our sight; the change in point of view sometimes terrifies 
ihc eyes! 

Here, all is presented in the form of fiction: it would be 
wuperfluous to give away the key in anticipation. If this book has 
a message, if it bears a lesson, the reader must discover it for 
himself and not be informed. This reading, moreover, will lack 
certain lively distractions; nevertheless, one must proceed slowly, 
ns is necessary with writings that are not frivolous. 

No one will ask whose hand has written these words: a work 
Huch as this is in a way impersonal. It responds to the call of 
llic conscience; the whole world conceived it, it is done. The 
nuthor stands back, for he is only the editor of a thought which 
is in the general mind, he is but the more or less obscure tool 
of the coalition for good. 


Genevay October 15y 1864. 


FIRST DIALOGUE 


MACiiiAVELLi. On the bank of this deserted coast, they told me, I 
would encounter the shade of the great Montesquieu. Is it he who 
iliinds before me? 

MONTESQUIEU. The name ^^great’^ belongs to no one here, O 
Mdcliiavelli. But I am the one you seek. 

MACUiAVELLi. Of all the illustrious personages whose shades 
prnplc the resting place of darkness, there is none I would rather 
Mirct than Montesquieu. Carried into this unknown territory 
by the migration of souls, I give thanks to the chance that at last 
places me in the presence of the author of the Esprit des Lois, 
MONTESQUIEU. The former secretary of State of the Florentine 
Krpiiblic has not yet forgotten his courtly language. But what 
mil those who have traversed these dark shores exchange, save 
Hliguish and regrets? 

MACIIIAVELLI. Is it the philosopher, or is it the statesman who 
upraks thus? What does death matter to those who have lived by 
lliought, since thought never dies? For myself, I know of no 
KHidition more tolerable than that in which we shall remain 
until the day of last judgment. To be free of the cares and 
Worries of material life, to live in the domain of pure reason, to 
lin able to converse with the great men who have filled the uni¬ 
verse with the sound of their names; to follow from afar the 
I evolutions among the states, the fall and the transformation of 
I'inpires, to meditate on their new constitutions, on the changes 
iipplicd to the customs and ideas of the peoples of Europe, on the 
progress of their civilization, in politics, in art, in industry, as well 
iiN in the sphere of philosophical ideas, what a theatre for the 
mind! What subjects for astonishment! How many new points 
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of view! How many unexpected revelations! How many marvels, 
if we are to believe the shades that come among us. Death for 
us is like a profound retreat in which we manage to gather the 
lessons of history and the rights of humanity! Oblivion itself 
could not break all the bonds which attach us to the earth, for 
posterity still speab of those who, like you, have imprinted the 
great movements upon the human soul. Your political principles 
reign at the present time over almost half Europe; and if someone 
could be freed of fear in effecting the dark passage which leads 
from hell to heaven, who better than he who bears with him such 
pure titles to glory before the eternal justice? 

MONTESQUIEU. You do not speak for yourself, Machiavelli: you 
show too much modesty for one who leaves behind him the tre¬ 
mendous renown of the author of The Prince. 

MACHIAVELLI. I believe I understand the irony which is hidden 
beneath your words. The great French publicist would judge 
then like the mob who only knows my name and a blind preju¬ 
dice? That book gave me a fatal renown, I know: it made me 
responsible for all tyrannies; it drew down upon me the maledic¬ 
tions of those peoples who personified in me their hatred for 
despotism; it poisoned my last days, and the reprobation of 
posterity seems to have followed me here. But what have I done? 
For fifteen years I served my fatherland, a republic; I conspired 
for her independence and I defended her unceasingly against 
Louis XII, against the Spaniards, against Julius II, against 
Borgia himself, who, but for me, would have strangled her. I 
protected her against the bloody intrigues which were woven in 
all directions around her, combating by diplomacy as another 
would have combated by the sword; treating, negotiating, weav¬ 
ing or snapping threads according to the interests of the republic, 
which was then crushed between the great powers and tossed by 
war like a small boat. And it was not an oppressive or autocratic 
government which we upheld in Florence; they were popular 
institutions. Was I one of those whom you see changing with a 
change in fortune? The executioners of the Medicis knew where 
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to find me after the fall of Soderini. Fostered by liberty, I suc¬ 
cumbed with her; I lived as one proscribed, without the regard 
of a single prince deigning to be turned on me. I died poor and 
forgotten. That was my life, and those were the crimes which 
liave cost me the ingratitude of my fatherland, the hate of 
posterity. Providence will perhaps be more just to me. 
MONTESQUIEU. I knew all that, Machiavelli, and it is for that 
reason that I have never been able to understand how the Floren¬ 
tine patriot, how the servant of a republic, had made himself the 
founder of this sombre school that has made all the crowned heads 
your disciples, but which is qualified to justify the most heinous 
crimes of tyrants. 

MACHIAVELLI. And what if I told you that this book was but 
the fantasy of a diplomat; that it was not written to be printed; 
that it received a fame that its author did not wish for it; that 
it was conceived under the influence of ideas which were at that 
time common to all the Italian principalities avid for territory 
at the expense of others, and directed by cunning policies in 
which the most perfidious were reputed to be the most able. . . . 
MONTESQUIEU. Is that really your thought? Since you speak to 
me with this frankness, I can admit to you that it was mine also, 
and that I shared in that respect the opinion of many others who 
knew your life and had carefully read your books. Yes, yes, 
Machiavelli, and this avowal honors you, you did not then say 
what you thought or you only said it under the influence of per¬ 
sonal sentiments which muddied for a moment your powers for 
clear reasoning. 

MACHIAVELLI. That is what deceives you, Montesquieu, as well 
as those who thought as you do. My single crime was to say the 
truth to the people as to the kings; not the moral truth, but the 
political truth; not truth such as it should have been, but such as 
it is, such as it will always be. It is not I who am the founder 
of the doctrine the paternity of which is attributed to me; it is 
the human heart. Machiavellism freceded Machiavelli. 

Moses, Sesostris, Solomon, Lysander, Philip and Alexander of 
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Macedon, Agathocles, Romulus, Tarquin, Julius Csesar, Au¬ 
gustus and even Nero, Charlemagne, Theodoric, Clovis, Hugh 
Capet, Louis XI, Gonzalo of Cordova, Caesar Borgia, those 
were the ancestors of my doctrines. I speak without mentioning, 
of course, those who came after me, and better ones, the list of 
whom would be long, and to whom The Prince taught nothing 
but what they already knew, by the practice of power. Who in 
your time rendered me more brilliant homage than Frederic II? 
He refuted me, his pen in his hand, in the interest of his popu¬ 
larity, and in politics he rigorously applied my doctrines. 

By what inexplicable whim of the human soul was what I 
wrote in that work made sinful? As much reproach the savant 
for seeking the physical causes which bring about the fall of 
bodies that wound us in descending, the doctor for describing 
maladies, the chemist for making a history of poisons, the moralist 
for painting the vices, the historian for describing history. 
MONTESQUIEU. Oh! Machiavelli, that Socrates were here to con¬ 
test the sophistries that are hidden in your words! No matter 
how awkward in argument nature has made me, it is scarcely 
difficult for me to answer yoiK you compare to poison and sickness 
the evils engendered by the spirit of domination, of cunning and 
of violence; and these are the maladies that your writings teach 
the means to communicate to the states, these are the poisons 
that you instruct how to distil. When the savant, the doctor, the 
moialist, seek evil, it is not to teach how to propagate it; it is 
to heal it. Now, that is what your book does not do; but it matters 
little, and I am not less disarmed because of it. From the moment 
you do not erect despotism in principle, from the moment you 
yourself consider it an evil, it seems to me that by that you con¬ 
demn it, and on this point at least we can be in accord. 
MACHIAVELLI. That we are not, Montesquieu, for you have not 
understood my whole thought; I threw you off by a comparison 
which was too easy to refute. The irony of Socrates himself 
would disturb me, for only a sophist would use more ably than 
others, that false instrument, logomachy. That is not your school 
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and it is not mine: let us leave alone words and comparisons and 
hold ourselves to ideas. Here is how I formulate my system, and 
I doubt whether you will shake it, for it is only composed of de- 
iluctions from the moral and political facts of an eternal truth: 
’I'he evil instinct in man is more powerful than the good. Man 
leans more toward the evil than the good; fear and power have 
more control over him than reason. I do not stop to demonstrate 
such truths; there was among you only the hare-brained coterie 
of Baron d’Holbach, of which J. J. Rousseau was the grand 
priest and Diderot the apostle, who could have contradicted 
them. All men seek power, and there is none who would not be 
itn oppressor if he could; all, or nearly all, are ready to sacrifice 
the rights of others to their own interests. 

What restrains these ravenous animals that we call men? In the 
beginnings of society, it is brute force, without control; later, it is 
law, tliat is, force again, ruled by certain forms. You have con¬ 
sulted all the sources of history; everywhere force appears before 
justice. 

Political liberty is only a relative idea; the necessity to live is 
what dominates States as well as individuals. 

In certain latitudes of Europe, there are people incapable of 
moderation in the exercise of liberty. If liberty prolongs itself, it 
is transformed to license; civil or social war arrives, and the State 
is lost, cither by division or dismemberment because of its own 
convulsions, or by its divisions rendering it the prey of other lands. 
In such conditions, the people prefer despotism to anarchy; are 
tliey wrong? 

States, once constituted, have two kinds of enemies; the 
enemies within and the enemies without. What arms shall they 
employ in war against the foreigners? Will the two enemy gen¬ 
erals communicate to one another their campaign plans in order 
that each shall be able to defend himself? Will they forbid them¬ 
selves night attacks, snares, ambuscades, battles in which the 
number of troops arc unequal? Without doubt, they will not. 
And such fighters would make one laugh. And these snares, these 
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artifices, all this strategy indispensable to warfare, you don’t want 
them to be employed against the enemies witliin, against the dis¬ 
turbers of peace? No doubt, they will be used with less rigor; 
but, fundamentally, the rules will be the same. Is it possible to 
conduct by pure reason violent masses which are moved only by 
sentiment, passion and prejudice? 

No matter whether the direction of affairs is placed in the 
hands of an autocrat, of an oligarchy or of the people itself, no 
war, no negotiation, no internal reform, could succeed without 
the help of these combinations which you seem to reprove, but 
which you would have been obliged to employ yourself if the 
king of France had given you charge of the smallest affair of 
state. 

What a puerile reproach is that which attacked The Prince! 
Has politics anything to do with morals? Have you ever seen a 
single state conduct its affairs according to the principles that 
govern private morals? Then every war would be a sin, even 
when it would have just cause; every conquest having no other 
motive than glory, would be a heinous crime; every treaty in 
which one power would tip the balance to its side, would be an 
unworthy deception; every usurpation of sovereign power would 
be an act meriting death. Nothing would be legitimate but what 
is based on justice! but I told you just now, and I maintain even 
in the face of modern history: all sovereign powers have had 
force for an origin, or, what is the same thing, the negation of 
justice. Does that mean that I should outlaw it? No; but I 
regard it as an extremely limited application, as much in the re¬ 
lations of nations among themselves as in the relations of the 
governors with the governed. 

This word ‘‘justice” itself, by the way, do you not see that it is 
infinitely vague? Where does it begin, where does it end? When 
will justice exist, when will it not exist? I take examples. Here 
is a State: bad organization of public powers, turbulence of 
democracy, impotence of laws to control discontented, disorder 
which reigns everywhere, will all precipitate it into ruin. A strong 
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man thrusts himself from the ranks of the aristocracy or from 
the heart of the people; he breaks through all constituted power; 
he puts his hand on the laws, he alters all the institutions, and he 
gives twenty years of peace to his country. Did he have the right 
to do what he has done? 

Pisistratus captures the citadel by a sudden attack and lays 
the ground for the age of Pericles. Brutus violates the monarchi¬ 
cal constitution of Rome, expels the Tarquins, and with a stab 
founds a republic whose grandeur is the most imposing spectacle 
that has ever been presented to the universe. But the struggle be¬ 
tween the patricians and the plebes, which, as long as it was 
carried on, made for the vitality of the republic, brought dis¬ 
solution with it, and everything was about to perish. Caesar and 
Augustus appear; they too are violators; but the Roman empire 
which succeeded the republic, thanks to them, lasts as long as 
(lid the republic, and failed only after covering the whole world 
with its debris. Well, was justice with these audacious men? No, 
according to you. And yet posterity has covered them with glory; 
in reality, they served and saved their country; they prolonged 
its existence through the centuries. You can easily see that among 
States the principle of justice is dominated by the principle of 
interest, and the thing that is made clear from these considera¬ 
tions is that good can come jrom evily that one arrives at good 
through evily as one heals through poison, as one saves life by 
cutting it with iron. I am less preoccupied by what is good and 
moral than by what is useful and necessary; I have taken societies 
(IS they are, and I have laid down rules in consequence. 

Speaking abstractly, are violence and cunning an evil? Yes; 
but it is necessary to use them in governing men, so long as men 
arc not angels. 

Everything is good or evil, according to the use one makes of 
it and the fruit one harvests from it; the end justifies the means: 
and now, if you ask me why I, a republican, give preference 
everywhere to absolutist government, I will tell you that, as a 
witness in my homeland of the fickleness and the cowardice of the 
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populace, of its innate taste for slavery, of its incapacity to con¬ 
ceive and to respect the conditions of free life; it is to my eyes 
a blind force which dissolves itself sooner or later, if it is not in 
the hands of a single man; I answer that the people, left to itself, 
would only be able to destroy itself; that it would never be able 
to administer, nor to judge, nor to make war. I will tell you 
that Greece never shone except in the eclipses of liberty; that 
without the despotism of the Roman aristocracy, and that, later, 
without the despotism of the emperors, the brilliant civilization of 
Europe would never have developed. 

Shall I seek examples among modern States? They are so 
striking and so numerous that I take the nearest ones. 

Under what institutions and under what men did the Italian 
republics shine? With what sovereigns did Spain, France and 
Germany constitute their power? Under Leo X, Julius II, 
Philip II, Barbarossa, Louis XIV, Napoleon, all men with heavy 
hands, placed more often on their swords than on the charters of 
their countries. 

But I am surprised that I must talk so long to convince the 
illustrious writer who listens to me. Are not a part of these ideas, 
if I am not mistaken, in the Esfrit des Lois? Has this discourse 
wounded the grave and calm man who meditated without pas¬ 
sion on political problems? The encyclopedists were not Catos; 
the author of the Persian Letters was not a saint, nor even a 
fervent believer. Our school, which men call immoral, was per¬ 
haps more closely attached to the real God than the philosophers 
of the eighteenth centur}^ 

MONTESQUIEU. Your last words find me without anger, Machia- 
velli, and I have listened to you attentively. Will you listen to 
me, and will you let me speak to you with the same liberty? 
MACHIAVELLI. I will be Silent, and listen respectfully to the man 
who is called the legislator of nations. 
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SECOND DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. Your doctrines are not new to me, Machiavelli; 
and if I find some difficulty in refuting them, it is, whether 
wrong or right, rather because they have no philosophical basis 
than because they disturb my thoughts. I readily understand that 
you are above all a man of politics, and that facts impress you 
more than ideas. But you will admit nevertheless that when it is 
a question of government, one must end up at certain principles. 
You give no place in your political system to morals, to religion, 
or to justice; you have in your mouth but two words: force and 
cunning. If your system reduces itself to the declaration that force 
plays a great role in human affairs, that cleverness is a necessary 
qualification for a statesman, you understand well that this is a 
truth that needs not be proved; but, if you elevate violence to a 
principle, cunning to a maxim of government, if you do not 
take into consideration in your calculations any of the laws of 
humanity, the code of tyranny is naught but the code of the 
brute, for animals, too, are adroit and strong, and, indeed, there 
is no justice among them but that of brute force. But I do not 
believe that even your fatalism will go so far, for you admit the 
existence of good and evil. 

Your principle is that good can come from evil, and that it is 
|>crmissible to do evil when it will result in good. Thus, you do 
not say: It is good in itself to go back on one’s word; it is good 
to use corruption, violence and murder. But you do say: One can 
deceive when it is useful to do so, kill when that is necessary, 
take the property of others when that is advantageous. I hasten 
to add that, in your system, these maxims are applied only to 
principles, and when it is a question of their interests or of those 
of the State. Consequently, the prince has a right to violate his 
oaths; he can shed streams of blood to usurp power and to main¬ 
tain himself; he can pillage those whom he proscribes, upset all 
the laws, make new ones, and violate these, too; he can squander 
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his finances, corrupt, compromise, punish and strike unceasingly. 
MACHiAVELi.i. But was it not you who said that in autocratic 
states fear was necessary, virtue useless, honor dangerous; that 
blind obedience was necessary, and that the prince would be lost 
if for one instant he failed to lift his arm? (Esprit des Loisy pp. 
24 and 25, Chap. IX, Book III.) 

MONTESQUIEU. Yes, I Said that; but when I discovered, as you 
did, the frightful conditions upon which tyrannical power main¬ 
tains itself, it was to disgrace it and not to build altars to it; it was 
to inspire horror in my fatherland which never, luckily for her, 
bowed her head beneath such a yoke. How is it you do not see 
that force is only an accident in the progress of regular society, and 
that the most arbitrary powers are obliged to seek their sanction 
in considerations foreign to the theories of force? It is not only 
in the name of interest, it is in the name of duty that all oppressors 
act. They violate it, but they invoke it; the docrine of interest 
is thus just as impotent by itself as are the means which it employs. 
MACHiAVELLi. I interrupt you here; you take interest into ac¬ 
count, that is enough to justify all the necessary policies which 
are not in accord with justice. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is a reason of state that you invoke. Notice, 
then, that I cannot give as a basis of society just the thing that 
destroys it. In the name of selfishness, princes and peoples, like 
citizens, can only commit crimes. The selfishness of the State, 
you say! But how am I to know if it is really profitable to commit 
such-and-such an iniquity? Do we not know that the interests 
of the state are more often the interests of the prince in particular, 
or those of the corrupt favorites around him? I do not expose 
myself to such consequences when I give justice as a basis for 
the existence of society, because the idea of justice traces limits 
which state interests cannot exceed. 

And if you ask me what is the foundation of justice, I will tell 
you that it is morality whose precepts have in them nothing doubt¬ 
ful or obscure, because they are written into all religions, and 
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they are imprinted in luminous characters on the conscience of 
man. It is this pure source from which should spring all laws, 
civil, political, economic, international. 

Ex eodem jurcy s 'voe ex eodem jrontey sive ex eodem ■principio. 

But here is where your inconsistency is conspicuous; you are 
Catholic, you are Christian; we worship the same God, you admit 
llis commandments, you admit the existence of morality, you 
admit justice in the relations among human beings, and you throw 
to the ground all these rules when the question of the State or 
tlic prince arises. In a word, politicsy according to you, has nothing 
to do with morality. You permit the monarch to do what you 
forbid the subject. According to whether the same actions are 
(lone by the weak or by the strong, you glorify them or you blame 
(hem; they are either crimes or virtues, according to the rank 
of the man who accomplishes them. You praise the prince for 
having done them, and you send the subject to the galleys. You 
do not dream that with such maxims, no society can last; you 
believe that the subject will keep his promises when he sees his 
sovereign break his; that he will respect the law when he knows 
(hat the man who handed it down to him has violated it and con¬ 
tinually violates it; you believe he will hesitate to follow the 
r<tad to violence, corruption and fraud when he sees those who are 
supposed to lead him following it at all times? Learn the truth; 
know that each usurpation of the prince in public affairs au¬ 
thorizes an equal infraction on the part of the subject; that every 
political perfidy engenders a social perfidy; that every violence 
on high legitimizes a violence lower down. That much for what 
concerns the citizens among themselves. 

As for what concerns their relations with the governing powers, 
I need not tell you that it means civil war introduced in a state 
of ferment into the breast of society. The silence of the people 
is but the truce of the vanquished for whom complaint is a crime. 
Wait for him to awaken; you have invented the theory of force; 
rest assured that he has remembered it. At the first opportunity, 
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he will break his chains; he will break them perhaps under the 
most futile pretext, and he will retake by force what force had 
taken from him* 

The maxim of despotism is the ferinde ac cadaver of the 
Jesuits; to kill or to be killed: that is its law: it is brutality today, 
civil war tomorrow. It is thus, at least, that things come about 
in European climes; in the Orient, the peoples sleep in peace amid 
the degradation of servitude. 

Princes cannot, therefore, permit themselves what private 
morality does not permit; that is my conclusion; it is positive. 
You thought you could embarrass me by giving examples of many 
great men who, by bold acts accomplished in violation of the 
laws, had given peace and sometimes glory to their country; and 
from them you took your great argument: good comes from 
evil, I am little moved; it has not been proven to me that these 
daring men have done more good than evil; it is in no way estab¬ 
lished for me that their societies would not have been saved and 
upheld without them. The methods of salvation which they bring 
do not compensate for the germs of dissolution which they intro¬ 
duce into the States. Several years of anarchy are often less fatal 
for a kingdom than many years of quiet despotism. 

You admire the great men; I admire only the great institutions. 
I believe that, to be happy, people have less need of men of genius 
than of men of integrity; but I grant you, if you wish, that several 
of the violent enterprises for which you are the apologist have 
been capable of being turned to the advantage of certain States. 
These acts could justify themselves in the ancient nations where 
slavery and the dogma of fatality reigned. One finds them again 
in the Middle Ages and even in modern times; but in proportion 
as the customs are modified, as light is propagated among the 
divers peoples of Europe, in proportion, especially, as the principles 
of political science have become better known, justice has found 
itself substituted for force in principle as well as in fact. No doubt, 
the tempests of liberty will always exist, and a good number of 
crimes will yet be committed in her name: but political fatalism 
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tu> longer exists. If you were able to say, in your times, that 
despotism was a necessary evil, you could not say it today, for, in 
the actual state of customs and political institutions among the 
principal peoples of Europe, despotism has become impossible. 
MACHiAVELLi. Impossible . . . ? If you can manage to prove tliat 
In me, I agree to make a step in the direction of your ideas. 
MONTESQUIEU. I Will prove it to you very easily, if you still wish 
In listen. 

MACHIAVELLI. Very willingly, but take care; I believe you are 
attempting a great deal. 


THIRD DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. A thick mass of shadows is coming toward this 
shore; tlie region we are in now will soon be invaded. Come to 
this side; otherwise we will soon be separated. 

MACHIAVELLI. I did not find in your words just now the pre¬ 
cision that characterized your language at the beginning of our 
conversation. I find that you have exaggerated the consequences 
of the principles which are comprised in the Esfrit des Lois, 
MONTESQUIEU. I exprcssly avoided, in that work, the making of 
long theories. If you knew it otherwise than by what has been 
reported to you, you would see that the particular developments 
that you give here spring without effort from the principles that 
r have laid down. Besides, I find no difficulty in admitting that 
the knowledge that I have acquired lately has modified or com¬ 
pleted several of my ideas. 

MACHIAVELLI. Do you really expect to maintain that despotism 
is incompatible wu'th the political conditions of the peoples of 
Europe? 

MONTESQUIEU. I have not said all the peoples; but I will cite, if 
you wish, those among whom the development of political science 
has brought great results. 

MACHIAVELLI. What are those nations? 
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MONTESQUIEU. England, France, Belgium, a part of Italy, 
Prussia, Switzerland, the German Confederation, Holland, even 
Austna; that is, as you see, almost all that part of Europe over 
which once spread the Roman world, 

MACHIAVELLI. I know a little about what has happened in Europe 
from 1527 to these times, and I assure you that I am very curious 
to hear you justify your position. 

MONTESQUIEU. Well, listen to me, and I will succeed in con¬ 
vincing you, perhaps. It is not men but institutions that assure 
the reip of liberty and of good customs in the nations. On the 
perfection or the imperfection of the institutions depend all the 
benefits, as well necessarily as all the evils which could result for 
men in their union in a community; and, when I demand the 
best institutions, you understand that, according to tlie beautiful 
saying of Solon, I mean the most perfect institutions that the 
people can support. That is to say that I do not conceive of im- 
possible conditions of existence for tliem, and that by that I sepa¬ 
rate myself from those deplorable reformers who pretend to 
construct governments on pure, rational hypotheses without taking 
into consideration climate, habits, customs and even prejudices. 

At the beginning of a nation’s history, institutions are what 
they can be. Antiquity has shown us marvelous civilizations, states 
in which the conditions of the free government were admirably 
understood. The peoples of the Christian era have had more diffi¬ 
culty in putting their constitutions in harmony with the movement 
of political life; but they have profited from the lessons of an¬ 
tiquity, and with civilizations infinitely more complicated, they 
have nevertheless arrived at more perfect results. 

One of the primary causes of anarchy, as of despotism, has 
been the theoretical and practical ignorance in which the nations 
of Europe have been for so long of the principles which govern 
the organization of power. How, when the principle of sovereignty 
rested solely on the person of the prince, could the rights of the 
nation be affirmed? How, when the one charged with executing 
the laws was at the same time the legislator, could his power not 
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lip tyrannical? How could the citizens be guaranteed against 
(iiliitrary rule when the legislative and the executive power were 
iilready combined, and the judicial power also about to be united 
to it? {Esfrit des Lois, p. 129, Book XI, Chap. VI.) 

I know well that certain liberties, that certain public rights 
wliich are introduced sooner or later into the least advanced polit¬ 
ic ill customs, do not but permit the bringing of obstacles to the 
unlimited exercise of absolute royalty; that, on the other side, the 
li'iii of angering the people, the spirit of moderation among cer- 
liiin kings, have made them use with moderation the excessive 
|iowcrs with which they are invested; but it is not less true tliat 
micli precarious guarantees were at the mercy of the monarch 
who possessed in principle the goods, the rights and the person of 
lii» subjects. The division of powers has realized in Europe the 
problem of free societies, and if something can sweeten for me 
llic anxiety of the hours which precede the last judgment, it is 
•he thought that my passage on earth was not foreign to this great 
r mancipation. 

You were born, Machiavclli, on the borders of the Middle 
Ages, and you saw, with the renaissance of art, the first dawning 
of modern times; but the society in the center of which you lived 
was, permit me to declare it, still imprinted with the manners of 
liiii barity; Europe was a tournament. The ideas of war, domina¬ 
tion and conquest filled the heads of the statesmen and the princes. 
^'orce was everything then, justice very little, I admit; kingdoms 
were as prey for the conquerors; within the states, the sovereigns 
fought with the great vassals; the great vassals wiped out the 
I ftics. Amid the feudal anarchy which placed all Europe in arms, 

I lie people, crushed to the ground, were in the habit of considering 
the great men and the princes as fatal divinities, to whom the 
liiiman race had been delivered. You came into those tumultuous 
times, times full of grandeur, too. You saw intrepid captains, men 
of iron, audacious geniuses; and this world, filled with sombre 
licaiities in its disorder, appeared to you as it would appear to an 
artist whose imagination is more struck than his moral sense; it 
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is that which, to my eyes, explains The Princey and you were not 
so far from the truth which you are willing to admit, when, a 
moment ago, by an Italian feint, it pleased you, in order to sound 
me, to attribute it to the caprice of a diplomat. But, since your 
time, the world has progressed; the peoples look upon themselves 
today as the arbiters of their destinies; they have, in fact as well 
as in law, destroyed privilege, destroyed aristocracy; they have 
established a principle which may be very new to you, a descendant 
of Marquis Hugo; they have established the principle of equality; 
they see in those who govern them only mandatories; they have 
realized the principle of equality by civil laws that nothing could 
take away from them. They hold to these laws as to their own 
blood, because they have in fact cost enough in the blood of their 
ancestors. 

I spoke to you of wars just now: they rage always, I know; 
but, the first progress is that today they no longer give the con¬ 
querors the property of the vanquished states. A law that you 
hardly knew, international law, today guides the relations between 
the nations, just as civil law guides the relations of the subjects 
of every country. 

After having assured their private rights by civil laws, their 
public rights by treatieSy the peoples wanted to put themselves in 
order with their princes, and they assured their political rights by 
constitutions. Long in the hands of arbitrary rule by the confusion 
of powers, which permitted the princes to make tyrannical laws 
and to exercise thern tyrannicallyy they separated the three powers, 
legislative, executive and judicial, by constitutional lines which 
cannot be crossed without an alarm being given to the political 
body. 

By this single reform, which is an immense point, interior pub¬ 
lic justice was created, and the superior principles which constitute 
it are found to be redeemed. The person of the prince ceases 
to be confounded with that of the state; the sovereignty appears 
to have in part its source in the very heart of the nation, which 
makes for the distribution of powers between the prince and the 
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|inlltical bodies, independent of one another. I do not wish to the¬ 
orize before the illustrious statesman who listens to me, upon the 
regime which is called in England and France the constitutional 
i vi^inie; it has today passed into the customs of the principal states 
of Europe, not only because it is the expression of the highest 
political science but mostly because it is tlie only practical method 
of government in the presence of the ideas of modern civilization. 

In all times, under the rule of liberty as under that of tyranny, 
one cannot but govern by laws. It is, therefore, on the manner 
in which the laws are made that are founded all the guarantees of 
the citizens. If it is the prince who is the sole legislator, he will 
only make tyrannical laws, and it would be fortunate if he did 
not overthrow the state constitution in a few years; but, in any 
(‘jise, it is full absolutism; if it is a senate, an oligarchy has been 
constituted, a regime odious to the people, because it gives them 
iiH many tyrants as masters; if it is the people, one runs to anarchy, 
which is another way to end up in despotism; if it is an assembly 
fleeted by the people, the first part of the problem is already re- 
Holved; for therein is the very basis of representative government, 
today in power in the whole southern part of Europe. 

But an assembly of representatives of the people which would 
possess in itself the whole legislative sovereignty would not lose 
time in abusing its power and in making the state run the greatest 
perils. The regime definitely established is a happy compromise 
between aristocracy, democracy and the monarchical establish¬ 
ment, having something of the nature of the three forms of 
government at once, by means of a balance of powers which seem 
lo be the masterpiece of the human intellect. The pei*son of the 
Movereign remains sacred, inviolate; but, while conserving a mass 
of capital privileges which, for the good of the state, must remain 
in his power, his essential role is not more than that of frocurator 
of the execution of the laws. No longer having in his hand the 
Abundance of power, his responsibility lessens and passes to the 
ministers whom he associates witli his government. The law, 
which he has either the exclusive power to propose or, together 
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with another state body, is prepared by a council composed of 
men experienced in government affairs, submitted to a high cham¬ 
ber, hereditary or elected for life, which examines whether these 
dispositions are not contrary to the constitution, voted by a legis¬ 
lative body emanating from national suffrage, applied by an inde¬ 
pendent magistracy. If the' law is defective, it is rejected or 
amended by the legislative body; the upper chamber opposes its 
adoption if it is contrary to the principles upon which the consti¬ 
tution reposes. 

The triumph of this system so profoundly conceived, and the 
mechanism of which, you understand, can be put together in a 
thousand ways, according to the temperament of the people to 
whom it is applied, has been to conciliate order with liberty, sta¬ 
bility with movement, to make the entire citizenry participate in 
political life and to suppress the agitations in the public square. 
It is the country governing itself, by the alternative displacement 
of majorities, which influences in the chambers the naming of the 
directing ministers. 

The relations between the prince and the subjects rest, as you 
see, on a vast system of guarantees, the unshakable basis of which 
is civil order. No one can be reached, body or goods, by an act 
of the administrative authority; individual liberty is under the 
protection of the magistrates; in criminal trials, the accused arc 
judged by their peers; above all the jurisdictions, there is a su¬ 
preme jurisdiction charged with revoking the decrees which are 
handed down in violation of the laws. The citizens themselves arc 
armed, for the defense of their rights, by the institution of bour¬ 
geois militia which cooperates with the police in the cities; the 
humblest individual can, by means of petition, bring his complaint 
to the feet of the assembled sovereigns which represent the nation. 
The townships are administered by public officials named at the 
election. Each year, great provincial assemblies, also elected by 
suffrage, unite to express the needs and the wishes of the popu¬ 
lations which surround them. 

Such is the faint image, O Machiavelli, of some of the insti- 
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unions which flourish today in modern countries, and especially 
In iny beautiful fatherland; but as publicity is the essence of free 
Mnli(»ns, all these institutions could not live long if they did not 
Innclion in broad daylight. A power still unknown in your cen- 
(ury, and which was but born in my times, has come to give them 
llir last breath of life. It is the p'essy long forbidden, still dis- 
I indiied by ignorance, but to which could be applied the beautiful 
W(U(ls uttered by Adam Smith in speaking of credit: It is a fubltc 
Vour, It is by this voice, in fact, that is manifested the whole 
Hi(»grcss of ideas among modern nations. The press exercises the 
(mictions of the police on the state; it expresses needs, brings forth 
loiuplnints, denounces abuses, arbitrary acts; it forces morality 
nil all guardians of power; to bring this about, it is but necessary 
In <lraw public attention to them. 

In societies ruled thus, O Machiavelli, what argument could 
ynii make for the ambition of princes and the enterprises of 
Iyfanny? I do not forget by what sorrowful convulsions this 
|irngrcss triumphed. In France, liberty, drowned in blood during 
I Ilf revolutionary period, only revived during the period of the 
rrMoration. There, new disturbances prepared themselves again; 
lint already all the principles, all the institutions of which I have 
upokcn, had passed into the tradition of France and of the people 
who gravitate about the sphere of her civilization. I have finished, 
Machiavelli. States, like sovereigns, are governed today only by 
I Ilf rules of justice. The modern minister who is inspired by your 
Inichings would not stay in power one year; the monarch who 
|ait into practice the maxims of The Prince would rouse against 
him the reprobation of his subjects; he would be exiled from 
Kurope. 

MACHIAVELLI. You think so? 

MONTESQUIEU. Will you pardon my frankness? 

MACHIAVELLI. Why not? 

MONTESQUIEU. Am I to believe that your ideas have been modi- 
(Ifd a little? 

MACHIAVELLI. I propose to demolish, bit by bit, all the beautiful 
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things you have just said, and to prove to you that it is my doc¬ 
trines alone that hold good even today, in spite of the new ideas, 
in spite of the new customs, in spite of your pretended principles 
of public rights, in spite of all the institutions of which you have 
just spoken; but permit me, first, to ask you one question: How 
much do you know of contemporary historJ^^ 

MONTESQUIEU, The facts that I have learned about the various 
states of Europe go up to the last days of the year 1847. The 
hazards of my wandering travels through infinite space and the 
confused multitude of souls which fill it, have not led me to en¬ 
counter anyone who would have been able to inform me beyond 
the period I have just mentioned. Since I have descended into 
the resting place of the shades, I have passed about a half-century 
among the peoples of the ancient world, and it is only since the 
last quarter of a century that I have met the modern legions; 
besides, it must be said that most have arrived from the most 
distant corners of the universe. I do not even know exactly what 
year it is on eartli. 

MACHiAVELLi. Here, the last are the first, O Montesquieu! The 
statesman of the Middle Ages, the politician of barbarian times, 
finds tliat he knows more about the history of modern times than 
the philosopher of the eighteenth century. Human beings are in 
the year of our lord 1864. 

MONTESQUIEU, Be kind enough, Machiavelli, to tell me now 
what has gone on in Europe since the year 1847. 

MACHIAVELLI. Not, if you permit, before I have given myself 
the pleasure of throwing confusion into the heart of your theories, 
MONTESQUIEU. As you please; but believe me, I do not feel any 
fear in that direction. Centuries are needed to change the prin¬ 
ciples and the form of governments under which people are in 
the habit of living. No new political teaching could have resulted 
in the fifteen years which have just passed; and, in any case, if 
that did happen, it would not be the doctrines of Machiavelli 
which could ever triumph. 

MACHIAVELLI. You think not; then listen to me in my turn. 
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FOURTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. In listening to your theories on the division of 
|Miwcrs and on the benefits that the peoples of Europe owe it, I 
(Mtiid not help admiring, Montesquieu, to what extent the illusion 
III the system can take hold of the greatest intellects. 

Seduced by the institutions of England, you thought to be able 
III make of the constitutional regime the universal panacea for all 
-billies; but you have counted without the irresistible movement 
which today tears the nations from their old traditions. Two cen- 
hirics will not pass before this form of government, which you 
iidmire, will be no more in Europe than a historic memory, some- 
ihing superannuated and decayed like Aristotle’s rule of three 
unities. 

h^Vst permit me to examine in itself your political mechanism: 
Vnu balance the three powers, and you confine each one to its 
ilrp.'irtment; this one will make laws, this other will apply them, 
Hud this third will execute them: the prince will reign, the min- 
Ulcrs will govern. What a marvelous thing is this constitutional 
•iTsnw! You have foreseen all, regulated all, save progress: the 
li’iiirnph of such a system would not be action; it would be im¬ 
mobility if the mechanism functioned with precision; but, in 
ir/dity, things do not happen in this way. On the first occasion, 
movement will be produced by the rupture of one of the springs 
which you have so carefully forged. Do you believe that the 
|inwers will remain for a long time within the constitutional limits 
limt you have assigned them, and that they will not attempt to 
||i) beyond them? Where is the independent legislative assembly 
lluit does not aspire to sovereignty? Where is the magistracy that 
will not bow to the weight of opinion? Where is the prince, above 
mII, sovereign of a kingdom or chief of a republic, who will accept 
without reserve the passive role to which you would have him 
rmulemned; who, in his secret thoughts, will not meditate on the 
nverthrow of the rival powers which disturb his action? In reality, 
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you would have begun a struggle between all the opposing forces, 1 
roused all enterprises, given arms to all parties. You would have j 
given strength to the assault of all ambitions, and made of the f 
state an arena in which all factions would be unchained. In little » 
time, there would be disorder everj'where; inexhaustible rheto- I 
ricians would transform the deliberating assemblies into oratorical ■ 
jousts; audacious journalists, unbridled pamphleteers, would each * 
day attack the person of the sovereign, would discredit the govern- ■ 
ment, the ministers, the men of position. ... 1 

MONTESQUIEU. I have for a long time known these reproachd ■ 
against liberal governments. They have no value in my eyes; the I 
abuses do not condemn the institutions. I know of many states B 
that live in peace, and have done so for a long time, under such ■ 
laws; I pity those that cannot live thus. V 

MACHIAVELLI. Wait: In your calculations, you have not counted M 
the social minorities. There are tremendous populations riveted m 
to labor by poverty, as they were in other times by slavery. What • 
difference, I ask you, do your parliamentary fictions make to their '■ 
happiness? Your great political movement has after all only ended P 
in the triumph of a minority privileged by chance as the ancient I 
nobility was by birth. What difference does it make to the pro- ,■ 
letariat bent over its labor, weighted down by the heaviness of I 
its destiny, that some orators have the right to speak, that some fl 
journalists have the right to write? You have created rights 
which will be purely academic for the mass of people, since it can- I 
not make use of them. These rights, of which the law permits ■ 
him the ideal enjoyment and necessity refuses him the actual fl 
exercise, are for the people only a bitter irony of destiny. I answer 9 
for it that one day they will capture them out of hatred, and that |fl 
they will destroy them by their own hand to intrust themselves [■ 
to despotism. 

MONTESQUIEU. But what dislike has Machiavelli for humanity, 
and what idea has he of the baseness of modern nations? All- 
powerful God, I shall not believe that Thou hast created them so 
base. Machiavelli, no matter what he says, does not recognize 
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the principles and the conditions of existence of modern civiliza- 
(l<in. Work is today the common law, as it is the divine law; and 
l«r from being a sign of servitude among men, it is the bond of 
their society, the instrument of their equality. 

l^olitical rights are in no way illusory to people in the lands 
where the law recognizes no privileges and where all careers are 
open to individual activity. No doubt, and in no society would it 
he otherwise, the inequality of intelligence and fortune brings 
Mhout inevitable inequalities for individuals in the exercise of their 
lights; but does it not suffice that these rights exist so that the 
will of an enlightened philosophy shall be fulfilled, so that the 
rmancipation of man shall be assured in such measure as it can be? 
I'ivcn for those whom chance has caused to be born into the most 
humble conditions, is it nothing to live in the realization of their 
Independence and in their dignity as citizens? But that is only 
one facet of the question; for if the moral greatness of the races 
In attached to liberty, they are not less attached by their material 
Interests. 

MACHIAVELLI. I was expecting you to come to that. The school 
to which you belong has laid down principles of which it does 
not seem to realize the final consequences: you think that they 
lead to the reign of reason; I shall show you that they bring 
about the reign of force. Your political system, taken in its orig¬ 
inal purity, consists in giving a practically equal part of the action 
to different groups of forces of which nations are composed, to 
jirrmit the social activities a justly proportionate competition; you 
do not wish the aristocratic element to surpass the democratic 
f Icment. However, the temper of your institutions is to give more 
force to the aristocracy than to the people, more force to the 
prince than to the aristocracy, thus adjusting the powers to the 
political capacity of those who must exercise them. 

MONTESQUIEU. You are right. 

MACHIAVELLI. You make the different classes of society partici¬ 
pate in the public functions according to their degree of aptitude 
and their enlightenment; you emancipate the bourgeoisie by the 
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vote, you restrain the people by the amount of taxes conferring I 
electoral rights; popular liberties create the power of opinion^ I 
aristocracy gives the prestige of grand manners, the throne thrown I 
over the nation the brilliance of the supreme rank; you keep all J 
traditions, all the great memories, the culture of all great things. I 
On the surface one sees a monarchical society, but all is funda- ,1 
mentally democratic; for, in reality, there is no barrier between ■ 
the classes, and labor is the instrument of all fortunes. Is it no! ■ 
that, approximately? T 

MONTESQUIEU. Yes, Machiavelli; and you can at least under- J 
stand the opinions which you do not share. I 

MACHIAVELLI. Well, all these fine things have passed or will pass t 
like a dream; for you have a new principle with which all insti- ^ 
tutions undergo a change with a startling rapidity. 

MONTESQUIEU. What is that principle? [ 

MACHIAVELLI. It is that of popular sovereignty. Rest assured . rl 
that the method of squaring a circle will be found long befor«[, I 
the conciliation of balance of power with the existence of such ;i I 
principle among nations in which it is admitted. The people, by 1 
an absolutely inevitable consequence, will one day or another take '■ 
possession of all the powers which have been recognized as resting .1 
in it. Will it be to keep them? No. After several days of madness» .1 
it will throw them, out of weariness, to the first soldier of fortune ■ 
who finds himself in its road. In your country, you saw, in 1793, fl 
how the French headsmen treated representative monarchy; the M 
sovereign people asserted itself by the execution of its king, then H 
made a litter of all its rights; it gave itself to Robespierre, Barms H 
and Bonaparte. U 

You are a great thinker, but you do not know the unfathomable I 
cowardice of humanity; I do not speak of those of my time, but I 
of those of yours; servile in the face of force, pitiless in the face I 
of weakness, implacable before blunders, indulgent before crimes, .1 
incapable of supporting the contrarieties of a liberal regime, and ■ 
patient to the point of martyrdom before all the violences of bold M 
despotism, upsetting thrones in its moments of anger, and giving ■ 
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IlsrIf rulers, whom it pardons for actions the least of which would 
liiivc caused it to decapitate twenty constitutional kings. 

I.ook then for justice; look for law, stability, order, respect of 
llir so-complicated forms of your parliamentary mechanism with 
llir violent, undisciplined, uncultivated masses to whom you have 
ftitld: You are the law, you are the masters, you are the arbiters 
u( I he State! Oh, I know very well that the prudent Montesquieu, 
llir circumspect politician, who laid down principles and reserved 
!lir consequences, did not write the dogma of popular sovereignty 
III I he Esfrit des Lois; but, as you said a moment ago, the conse- 
qiipnces flow of themselves from the principles you have laid 
down. The afl^nity of your doctrines with those of the Contrat 
iVur/W also makes itself felt. Thus, from the day the French revo- 
liilionaries wrote, swearing in verba magistri: “A government 
Hill only be the free work of a convention of associates,” ino- 
linrchical and parliamentary government was condemned to death 
ill your homeland. Vainly was it attempted to restore the old 
|iiliiciples, vainly did your king, Louis XVIII, on returning to 
I'Vance, attempt to make the powers return to their source by 
|iiomulgating the declarations of ’89 as a precedent for the royal 
IMiint; that pious fiction of aristocratic monarchy was in too 
lliigrant contradiction with the past: it had to vanish at the sound 
III the revolution of 1830, like the government of 1830 in its 
liini. . . . 

MONTESQUIEU. Finish. 

machiavelli. Let us not anticipate. What you as well as I know 
h| the past authorizes me until now to say that the principle of 
(iiipular sovereignty is destructive of all stability, that it indefinitely 
|M*r|)ctuates the right to revolution. It puts nations into open war 
M|/jiinst all human powers and even against God; it is the very 
III! arnation of violence. It makes of the people a ferocious brute 
which sleeps when it is satiated with blood, and which is en- 
ihiiined; and this is the invariable progress which then follows 
llin communities whose movement is ruled by this principle: pop- 
ilhir sovereignty engenders demagogy, demagogy engenders 
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anarchy, anarchy brings back despotism. Despotism, to you, is I 
barbarity. Well, you see that the people returns to barbarity by J 
way of civilization. f 

But that is not all, I assert that from still other points of view | ‘ 
despotism is the sole form of government that is really appropriate 
to the social state of modern peoples. You have told me that their 1 
material interests bound them to liberty; here, you play too fine 
a game. What are, in general, the states which are in need of 
liberty? They are those which live by great sentiments, by great 
passions, by heroism, by faith, even by honor, as you would say 
in your times in speaking of the French monarchy. Stoicism can 
make a free people; Christianity, under certain conditions, could 
have the same privilege. I understand the necessities of liberty in f 
Athens, in Rome, among the nations which breathed only by I 
the glory of arms, all of whose expansions were satisfied by war, 
who, moreover, had need of all the energies of patriotism, of all 
civic enthusiasms to triumph over their enemies. 

Public liberties were the natural patrimony of the states in 
which the servile and industrial functions were left to the slaves, 
in which man was useless if he was not a citizen. I include also 
I liberty at certain epochs of the Christian era, and especially in j 
the little states united to one another by systems of confederation I 
analogous to those of the Hellenic republics, as in Italy and Ger- 9 
! many. I find there a part of the natural causes which made liberty I 

necessary. It would almost have been inoffensive in times when K 

the principle of authority was not placed in question, in which 
religion had absolute authority over the spirit, in which the people, S 
placed under the tutelar regime of the corporations, walked doc- ■ 
ilely under the hands of its pastors. If its political emancipation * ■ 
had been undertaken then, it would have been without danger; I 
for it would have been accomplished in conformity with the prin- ■ 
I ciples on which rests the existence of all societies. But, with your n 
great states, which exist only by means of industry; with your I 
j populations, Godless and faithless, in times when people are no fl 

\ longer satisfied by war, and when their violent activity is, of ■ 
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necessity, restricted to the homeland, liberty, with the principles 
which serve as its foundation, cannot but be a cause of dissolution 
iind ruin. I add that it is no more necessary for the moral needs 
id the individual than it is for the states. 

From the weariness of ideas and the shock of revolutions have 
I (line cold and disillusioned societies, which have achieved indiJSFer- 
rnce in politics as in religion, which have no other stimulant than 
material satisfactions, which live only in their own interest, which 
have no other cult than that of gold, whose mercantile customs 
compete with those of the Jews whom they have taken for models. 
Do you believe that it is for love of liberty in itself that the in¬ 
ferior classes are trying to rise to the assault on power? It is by 
hatred of those who possess; in reality, it is to take away their 
riches, an instrument of enjoyment which they envy. 

Those who possess invoke from all sides a strong arm, a force¬ 
ful power; they demand only one thing, the protection of the 
ilatc against the agitations which its weak constitution cannot 
resist, to give to themselves the necessary security so that they 
mny enjoy and do business. What forms of government would 
you apply to societies in which corruption has stolen everywhere. 
In which morality has no guarantee save in repressive laws, in 
which the sentiment of patriotism itself is extinguished by I know 
not what universal cosmopolitanism? 

I see no salvation in these societies, veritable giants with feet 
of clay, except in the institution of an extreme centralization, 
which puts all public force at the disposition of those who govern; 
In a hierarchic administration resembling that of the Roman em¬ 
pire, which rules mechanically all the movements of individuals; 
In a vast system of legislation which takes up in detail all the liber¬ 
ties that have been imprudendy bestowed; in a tremendous des- 
|Mitism, in short, which could immediately and at all times strike 
nt all who resist, all who complain. The Csesarism of the Lower- 
Fmpire seems to me to realize quite well what I desire for the 
well-being of modern society. Thanks to these vast aparati which, 
I have been told, already function in more than one country of 
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Europe, they can live in peace, as in China, as in Japan, as in 
India. A common prejudice should not make us condemn these 
oriental civilizations, whose institutions we learn to appreciate 
more each day. The Chinese people, for example, is very com¬ 
mercial and very well administered. 

FIFTH DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. I hesitate in answering you, Machiavelli, for 
there is in your words I know not w^hat Satanic mockery, which 
gives me the inward suspicion that your discourse is not in com¬ 
plete accord with your secret thoughts. Yes, you have the fatal 
eloquence that loses the trace of truth, and you are the same 
sombre genius whose name is still the bogie of modern generations. 
Nevertheless, I readily recognize the fact that with such a power¬ 
ful intellect one would lose too much in remaining quiet; I wish 
to hear you to the end, and I even wish to answer you, although, 
even now, I have little hope to convince you. You have just drawn 
a really sinister picture of modern society; I cannot know whether 
it is faithful, but it is at least incomplete, for in all things, besides 
the evil, there is the good, and you have only shown me the evil; 
moreover, you have not given me the means to verify how far 
you are right, for I know neither of what peoples nor of what 
states you wished to speak when you painted this dark picture 
of contemporary custom. 

MACHIAVELLI. Well, let us admit that I have taken as an example 
that one of all the nations in Europe which is the most advanced in 
its civilization, and to which, I hasten to say, the picture that I 
have drawn could be least applied. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is then of France that you wish to speak? 
MACHIAVELLI. Well, yes. 

MONTESQUIEU. You are right, for there the dark doctrines of 
materialism have penetrated least. It is France who has remained 
the home of the great ideas and the great passions whose source 
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you believe exhausted, and it is from there that have come 
those great principles of public right to which you give no place 
In the government of nations. 

MACHIAVELLI. You may add that it is the field of experiment 
rofisccrated to political theories. 

MONTESQUIEU. I know of no experiment that has yet, by the 
rutnhlishment of despotism, proved of lasting benefit to contem¬ 
porary nations and least of all to France, and it is this that in the 
very first place makes me find that your theories on the necessity 
of absolute power conform little to the reality of matters. I know 
lit the present time of but two states in Europe completely de¬ 
prived of the liberal institutions that have modified in all parts the 
purely monarchical element: they arc Turkey and Russia, and 
mill if you regard closely the interior movements which are oper- 
Hling in the heart of this latter power, perhaps you will find there 
(he symptoms of an approaching transformation. You tell me. 
It is true, that in the more or less near future, the peoples, men- 
iiccd by an inevitable dissolution, will return to despotism as to an 
iirk of safety; that they will constitute themselves under the form 
of great absolute monarchies, similar to those of Asia; that is 
only a prediction: in how much time will that be accomplished? 
MACHIAVELLI. Within a century. 

MONTESQUIEU. You are a soothsayer; one century is always just 
no much gained; but let me tell you now why your prediction will 
lint be fulfilled. Modern societies today must no longer be con- 
nidcred with the eyes of the past. Their customs, their habits, their 
needs, all have changed. One must not, therefore, put confidence 
without reserve in the inferences of historical analogy, when it 
comes to judging their destinies. One must beware above all of 
(liking for universal laws facts which are but accidents, and of 
(ransforming into general rules the necessities of such a situation 
nr the necessities of such a time. As for despotism occurring many 
limes in history as a consequence of social disturbances, does 
It follow that it must be taken as a rule of government? As for 
Its having served as a transition in the past, shall I conclude that 
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it is calculated to settle the crises of modern times? Is it not more 
rational to say that other evils bring forth other remedies, other 
problems other solutions, other social customs other political cus¬ 
toms? An invariable law of society is that it always tends toward 
perfection, toward progress; eternal wisdom has, if I may say 
so, condemned it; it has refused it movement in the opposite 
direction. It must achieve this progress, 

MACHIAVELLI. Or it must die. 

MONTESQUIEU. Let US not place ourselves at extremes; societies 
never die when they are about to give birth. When they are con¬ 
stituted in the manner which pleases them, their institutions can 
change, fall into decadence and perish; but they will have lasted 
for many centuries. It is thus that the different peoples of Europe 
have passed, by successive transformations, from the feudal system 
to the monarchical system, and from the monarchical system to 
the constitutional regime. This progressive development, the unity 
of which is so imposing, has nothing of fortuitousness about it; it 
has arrived as the necessary consequence of the movement which 
operated in ideas before being translated into fact. 

Society cannot have forms of government other than those 
which are in agreement with its principles, and it is against this 
absolute law that you place yourself when you believe despotism 
compatible with modern civilization. As long as the peoples re¬ 
garded sovereignty as a pure emanation of the divine will, they 
submitted without a murmur to absolute power; as long as their 
institutions were insufficient to assure their progress, they accepted 
arbitrariness. But, from the day their rights are recognized and 
solemnly declared, from the day more fertile institutions have 
been able to resolve through liberty all the functions of the social 
body, politics as an instrument of princes fell from its pedestal; 
power has become a dependency of the public domain; the art 
of government has changed into an affair of administration. 
Today things are ordained in such a way, in the various countries, 
that the directing power only appears as the motor of the organ¬ 
ized forces. 
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Certainly, if you imagine these societies infected by all the cor¬ 
ruptions, by all the vices of which you spoke to me only a moment 
ago, they will progress rapidly in the direction of decomposition: 
but how is it you do not see that the argument you draw from 
ibis is a veritable petition of principle? Since when does liberty 
abase the soul and degrade the character? Those are not the 
teachings of history; for it attests everywhere in characters of fire 
that the greatest peoples have been the most free. If customs were 
degraded, as you say, in some part of Europe that I do not know 
of, it is because despotism had passed through it; it is because 
liberty was extinguished there; it is, therefore, necessary to main- 
lain it wherever it is, and to reestablish it where it no longer 
exists. 

Do not forget that we are at this moment on the plane of 
principles; and if yours differ from mine, I expect them to be 
Invariable; now, I no longer know where I am when I hear you 
praise liberty in antiquity and prohibit it in modern times, refusing 
or admitting it according to periods and places. These distinctions, 
Hupposing them justified, still do not leave the principle less intact, 
and it is to the principle alone that I hold. 

MACHIAVELLI, I See that you avoid the reefs like an able pilot, 
keeping yourself to the high seas. Generalities are a great help 
in argument; but I confess that I am very impatient to know 
bow the grave Montesquieu will extricate himself with the prin¬ 
ciple of popular sovereignty. I could not tell, until now, whether 
or not it was a part of your system. Do you or do you not admit it? 
MONTESQUIEU. I cannot answer a question couched in those 
terms. 

MACHIAVELLI. I knew that even your mind would be disturbed 
before this phantom. 

MONTESQUIEU. You are wrong, Machiavelli; but, before answer¬ 
ing you, I had to remind you what my writings were and what 
was the character of the mission which they were able to carry 
out. You have made my name jointly and severally responsible 
for the iniquities of the French revolution: it is a severe enough 
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judgment for the philosopher who walked with such a prudent 
step in search of truth. Born in a century of intellectual effer¬ 
vescence, on the eve of a revolution which was to carry off the 
ancient forms of monarchic government in my native land, I can 
say that none of the subsequent consequences of progress of ideas 
then going on escaped my eyes from that time on. I could not 
fail to realize that the system of the division of power would one 
day necessarily displace the seat of sovereignty. 

This principle, little known, poorly defined, above all, badly 
applied, could engender terrible equivocations, and overthrow 
French society from top to bottom. The perception of these perils 
became the rule for my words. Thus, while imprudent innovators, 
immediately attacking the source of power, unwittingly prepared 
a great catastrophe, I applied myself solely to the study of the 
forms of free government, to the extraction of clearly defined 
principles which preside over their establishment. Statesman rather 
than philosopher, lawyer rather than theologian, practical legis¬ 
lator, if the boldness of such a word is permitted me, I thought 
to do more for my country by teaching it to govern itself than 
by questioning the very principle of authority. God forbid, how¬ 
ever, that I attempt to give myself purer merit at the expense of 
those who, like myself, sought truth in good faith! We have all 
made mistakes, but to each the responsibility for his deeds. 

Yes, Machiavelli, and it is a concession that I do not hesitate 
to make to you, you were right just now when you said that it 
was necessary that the emancipation of the French people should 
be made in conformity with the superior principles which preside 
over the existence of human communities, and this reserve per¬ 
mits you to foresee the judgment that I will bring upon the prin¬ 
ciple of popular sovereignty. 

First of all, I do not admit a designation which seems to ex¬ 
clude from sovereignty the most enlightened classes of society. 
This distinction is fundamental, because it makes of a state a pure 
democracy or a representative state. If sovereignty rests anywhere, 
it rests upon the entire nation; I will therefore in the first place 
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call it national sovereignty. But the idea of this sovereignty is not 
an absolute tiaith, it is only relative. The sovereignty of human 
power corresponds to an idea profoundly subversive, the sover¬ 
eignty of human rights; it is this materialist and atheistic doctrine 
that precipitated the French revolution into blood, and inflicted on 
it the disgrace of despotism after the delirium of independence. 
It is not correct to say that the nations are the absolute masters 
of their destinies, for their sovereign master is God Himself, and 
they will never be beyond His power. If they possessed absolute 
sovereignty, they could do everything, even contrary to eternal 
justice, even contrary to God; who would dare to go that far? 
But the principle of divine right, with the significance that is gen¬ 
erally attached to it, is a no less fatal principle, for it links the 
people to obscurantism, to despotism, to the void; it reconstitutes 
logically the regime of castes, it makes of the pveople a herd of 
slaves, conducted, as in India, by the hand of the priests, and 
trembling beneath the whip of the master. How could it be other¬ 
wise? If the sovereign is the messenger of God, if he is the very 
representative of the Divinity on earth, he has every power over 
the human creatures subject to his empire, and this power will 
have a brake only in the general rules of equity, which it will 
always be easy to transgress. 

It is in the field that separates these two extreme opinions that 
have been waged the furious battles of party spirit; some shout: 
No divine authority!; others: No human authority! O supreme 
Providence, my mind refuses to accept one or the other of these 
alternatives; they both appear to me equal blasphemies against 
Thy wisdom! Between divine right which excludes man and 
human right which excludes God, there lies the truth, Machia¬ 
velli; nations, like individuals, are free in the hands of God. They 
have all rights, all powers, charged with using them according 
to the rules of eternal justice. Sovereignty is human in the sense 
that it is given by men, and it is men who exercise it; it is divine 
in the sense that it is instituted by God, and that it can only be 
exercised in accordance with the precepts that He has established. 
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SIXTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. I would like to come to definite conclusions. How 
far does the hand of God extend over humanity? Who makes the 
sovereigns? 

MONTESQUIEU. The people. 

MACHIAVELLI. It is Written! Per me reges regnant. W^hich means 
literally: God makes kings. (Through me kings reign.) 
MONTESQUIEU. That is a translation in the manner of The Pnnce^ 
O Machiavelli, and it was given you in that century by one of 
your most illustrious partisans (Note: Machiavelli here evidently 
alludes to Joseph de Maistre, whose name, moreover, is again 
mentioned later on), but it is not from the Holy Scripture. God 
instituted sovereignty, he did not institute sovereigns. His all- 
powerful hand stopped there, because there begins the free human 
arbiter, ‘‘Kings reign according to My commandments, they must 
reign according to My law^\* such is the meaning of the divine 
Book. If it were otherwise, it would have to be said that the good 
as well as the evil princes are established by Providence: one would 
have to bow down before Nero as before Titus, before Caligula 
as before Vespasian. No, God did not wish that the most sacri¬ 
legious dominations should invoke His protection, that the vilest 
tyrannies should claim His investiture. To peoples as to kings. He 
left the responsibility for their acts. 

MACHIAVELLI. I doubt Very much whether that is orthodox. 
Whatever it is, according to you, it is the people who dispose of 
sovereign authority? 

MONTESQUIEU. Be carcful, in contesting it, of setting yourself up 
against a truth of pure common sense. That is not a novelty in 
history. In ancient times, in the middle ages, everywhere that 
power was established without invasion or conquest, sovereign 
power was born through the free will of the people, in the original 
form of election. To cite but one example, it was thus that in 
France the head of the Carlovingian race succeeded the de- 
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Nccndants of Clovis, and the dynasty of Hugh Capet that of 
Charlemagne. (Esprit des Loisy p. 513, Book XXXI, ch, IV,) 
No doubt heredity became the substitute for election. The bril¬ 
liance of services rendered, public gratitude, traditions, fixed the 
Hovereignty on the principal families of Europe, and nothing was 
more legitimate. But the principle of entire national power is 
constantly rediscovered at the bottom of revolutions; it has always 
been invoked for the consecration of new powers. It is a prior 
and pre-existent principle, which has made itself only more strictly 
realized in the various constitutions of modern countries. 
MACHIAVELLI, But if it is the people who choose their masters, 
cannot they, therefore, also overthrow them? If they have the 
right to establish the form of government which satisfies them, 
what will stop them from changing at the behest of their caprice? 
ft will not be a regime of order and liberty that will come forth 
from your doctrines, it will be the indefinite era of revolutions. 
MONTESQUIEU. You confound justice with the abuse that can 
result from its exercise, the principles with their application; those 
arc fundamental distinctions, without which we cannot agree, 
MACHIAVELLI. Do not hopc to escape me, I demand of you 
logical deductions; refuse me them if you wish. I wish to know 
if, according to your principles, the people have the right to over- 
llirow their sovereign? 

MONTESQUIEU. Yes, in extreme cases and for just causes. 
MACHIAVELLI. Who will be the judge of these extreme cases 
and of the justice of these extremes? 

MONTESQUIEU. And who would you wish it to be, if not the 
people themselves? Have things happened otherwise since the 
beginning of world? That is a formidable sanction, no doubt, 
but beneficial and inevitable. How is it you do not sec that the 
contrary doctrine, which commands of man respect for the most 
odious governments, would make them fall once more under 
the yoke of monarchical fatalism? 

MACHIAVELLI, Your system has but one inconvenience, that it 
supposes the infallibility of reason among the people; but have they 
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not, like individuals, their passions, their mistakes, their injustices? 
MONTESQUIEU. When the people will make mistakes, they will be 
punished as are individuals who have sinned against the moral law. 
MACHiAVELLi. In what way? 

MONTESQUIEU. They will be punished by the scourges of dissen¬ 
sion, anarchy, even despotism. There is no other justice on earth, 
when awaiting that of God. 

MACHIAVELLI. You have just uttered the word despotism, you 
see that one returns to it. 

MONTESQUIEU. That objection is not worthy of your great mind, 
Machiavelli; I imagined the most extreme consequences of the 
principles which you oppose; that was sufficient for the real idea 
to be perverted. God did not give the people either the power or 
the will to change thus the forms of government which are 
the essential means of their existence. Among political societies 
as among organized beings, the nature of things limits of itself 
the expansion of free forces. The import of your argument must 
restrict itself to what is acceptable to reason. 

You believe that, under the influence of modern ideas, revolu¬ 
tions would be more frequent. They will not be more, it is pos¬ 
sible they will be less. Nations, indeed, as you said a moment ago, 
exist at the present time through industry, and what seems to you 
a cause for servitude is at the same time a principle of order and 
liberty. Industrial civilizations have sores that I do not forget, but 
one must not deny their benefits, nor distort their tendencies. 
Societies which live by labor, by exchange, by credit, are societies 
essentially Christian, no matter what one may say, for all these 
forms of industry, so powerful and so varied, are fundamentally 
but the application of several great moral ideas borrowed from 
Christianity, source of all strength as of all tnith. 

Industry plays such a considerable role in the progress of 
modern society that one cannot, from the point of view which 
you assume, make an exact calculation without taking into con¬ 
sideration its influence; and this influence is not all that you 
thought to charge it with. The science that seeks the relationships 
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of industrial life and the maxims that are drawn therefrom are 
quite tlie most contrary to the principle of the concentration of 
powers. The tendency of political economy is to see in the politi¬ 
cal organism only a necessary but very costly mechanism, whose 
energy must be simplified, and it reduces the role of the govern¬ 
ment to functions so elementary that its greatest inconvenience is 
perhaps to destroy prestige. Industry is the born enemy of revolu¬ 
tions, for without social order it perishes and with it is arrested the 
vital progress of modern nations. It cannot do without liberty; 
imd, note well, liberties in the question of industry necessarily 
engender political liberty, so much so that one could say that 
the people most advanced in industry are also the people most 
advanced in liberty. Leave India and China which exist under the 
blind destiny of absolute monarchy; look at Europe, and you will 
licc. 

You have just mentioned the word desfotism again; well, 
Machiavelli, you whose sombre genius so profoundly assimilated 
all the subterranean passages, all the occult combinations, all the 
artifices of law and of government with the aid of which one 
can enchain the physical activity and the mental activity of the 
people; you who distrust man, you who dream of the terrible 
dominations of the Orient for them, you whose political doctrines 
are borrowed from frightful theories of Indian mythology, tell 
me, I beg of you, how you would go about organizing despotism 
iirnongst peoples whose public rights rest essentially on liberty, 
whose morals and religion develop all progress in the same direc¬ 
tion, among Christian nations who live by commerce and in¬ 
dustry, in states whose political bodies are in the presence of the 
publicity of the press which throws floods of light into the most 
obscure corners of power; call upon all the resources of your 
powerful imagination, seek, invent, and if you resolve the problem, 
r will say with you that the modern spirit is conquered. 
MACHIAVELLI. Take care, you give me a fine chance, I may take 
you at your word. 

MONTESQUIEU. Do SO, I beseech you. 
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MACHIAVELLI. I do not cxpect to fail. 

MONTESQUIEU* In a few hours we will perhaps be separated. 
These parts are not known to you, follow me in the twisting path 
that I shall take with you along this dark passage, we can yet 
escape for several hours the wave of shadows that you perceive 
over there. 


SEVENTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. We can stop here. 

MONTESQUIEU. I am listening to you. 

MACHIAVELLI. First I must tell you that you are wrong from 
beginning to end in the application of my principles. Despotism 
always presents itself before your eyes in the decayed forms of 
oriental monarchy, but it is not thus that I think of it; with new 
societies, new procedures must be employed. Today there is no 
question, in order to govern, of committing violent iniquities, 
decapitating one’s enemies, stripping one’s subjects of their pos¬ 
sessions, spreading punishment; no, death, spoliation and pliysical 
torture cannot play a role secondary enough in the interior 
policies of modern states. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is fortunate. 

MACHIAVELLI. No doubt I have little admiration, I confess, for 
your civilizations of cylinders and shafts; but I advance with the 
centuries; the power of the doctrines to which my name is at¬ 
tached is that they accommodate themselves to all times and all 
situations. Machiavelli today has grandchildren who know the 
price of his lessons. I am believed very old, and every day I grow 
younger on earth. 

MONTESQUIEU. You are jesting? 

MACHIAVELLI. Listen to me and you shall judge. Today it is less 
a question of doing men violence than of disarming them, less of 
suppressing their political passions than of wifing them out, less of 
combating their instincts than of deceiving them, less of prohibit- 
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ing their ideas than of changing them by appropriating them to 
oneself. 

MONTESQUIEU. And how is that done? For I do not understand 
this language. 

MACHIAVELLI. Permit me; that is the moral side of politics, we 
shall soon arrive at the applications. The principal secret of 
government consists in enfeebling the public spirit to the point of 
disinteresting it entirely in the ideas and the principles with which 
revolutions are made nowadays. In all times, peoples, like indi¬ 
viduals, have been paid in words. Appearances nearly always are 
sufficient for them; they demand no more. One can, then, 
establish artificial institutions which correspond to a language and 
to ideas equally artificial; it is necessary to have the talent to strip 
the parties of that liberal fhraseology with which they arm them¬ 
selves against the government. It is necessary to satiate the people 
with it until they are weary, until they are disgusted. One speaks 
often today of the power of public opinion. I shall show you that 
it is made to express whatever one wants when one knows well the 
hidden resources of power. But before thinking of directing it, 
one must benumb it, strike it with uncertainty by astounding con¬ 
tradictions, work on it with incessant diversions, dazzle it with 
all sorts of different actions, mislead it imperceptibly in its path¬ 
ways. One of the great secrets of the day is to know how to take 
possession of popular prejudices and passions, in such a way as 
to introduce a confusion of principles which makes impossible all 
understanding between those who speak the same language and 
have the same interests. 

MONTESQUIEU. Where are you going with these words whose 
ol>scurity has in it something sinister? 

MACHIAVELLI. If the wise Montesquieu means to put sentiment 
in the place of politics, I should perhaps stop here; I have not 
pretended to place myself on the terrain of morals. You have de¬ 
fied me to stop the progress in your societies unendingly tormented 
by the spirit of anarchy and revolt. Do you wish to let me say 
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how I would solve the problem? You can put aside your scruples 
in accepting this thesis as a question of pure curiosity, 
MONTESQUIEU, So be it, 

MACHIAVELLI. I Understand moreover that you would demand 
more precise information of mej I will arrive at that. But permit 
me to tell you first under what essential conditions the Prince can 
hope today to consolidate his power. He will have to endeavor 
above all to destroy the parties, to dissolve the collective forces 
wherever they exist, to paralyze in all its manifestations individual 
initiative; then the level of character would descend to himself, 
and all knees will soon bend in servitude. Absolute power will no 
longer be an accident, it will become a need. These political 
precepts are not entirely new, but, as I said to you, it is the 
processes that must be new. A large number of these results can 
be obtained by simple regulations of the police and the administra¬ 
tion. In your societies, so fine and so well organized, in the place 
of absolute monarchies you have put a monster which is called 
the State^ a new Briareus whose arms extend everywhere, a 
colossal organism of tyranny in whose shadow despotism is always 
reborn. Well, under the invocation of the state, nothing will be 
easier then to consummate the occult work of which I spoke to 
you just now, and the most powerful methods of action will 
perhaps be precisely those that one will have the talent to borrow 
from this very industrial regime which calls forth your admiration. 

With the aid of the sole regulating power, I would institute, 
for example, huge financial monopolies, reservoirs of the public 
wealth, on which depends so closely the fate of all the private 
fortunes that they would be swallowed up with the credit of the 
state the day after any political catastrophe. You are an economist, 
Montesquieu, weigh the value of this combination. 

Head of the government, all my edicts, all my ordinances 
would constantly tend toward the same goal: to annihilate col¬ 
lective and individual forces; to develop excessively the preponder¬ 
ance of the state, to make of it the sovereign protector, promoter 
and remuncrator. 
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Here is another scheme borrowed from the industrial order: 
In modern times, the aristocracy, as a political force, has dis¬ 
appeared; but the landed bourgeoisie is still an element of danger¬ 
ous resistance to governments, because it is independent in itself; 
it may be necessary to impoverish it or even to ruin it completely. 
It is enough, for this, to increase the charges which weigh on 
landed property, to maintain agriculture in a state of relative 
inferiority, to favor commerce and industry excessively, but 
Hpcculation principally; for too great prosperity in industry can 
itself become a danger, in creating too large a number of in- 
<lcpcndent fortunes. 

The great industrialists and manufacturers will be reacted 
against advantageously by stimulation to a disproportionate luxury, 
hy the elevation of taxes on salaries, by deep blows ably struck 
at the sources of production. I need not develop these ideas, you 
can readily understand in what circumstances and under what 
pretexts all this can be done. The interests of the people, and even 
a sort of zeal for liberty, for the great economic principles, will 
easily cover the true goal, if it is desired. It is useless to add that 
the perpetual upkeep of a large army continually exercised by 
foreign wars must be the indispensable complement of this 
iiystem; it is necessary to arrive at the existence in the state only 
of proletarians, several millionaires, and soldiers. 

MONTESQUIEU. Continue. 

MACHIAVELLI. So much for the interior policies of the state. 
Outside, it is necessary to incite, from one end of Europe to the 
other, the revolutionary fermentation that is curbed at home, 
'fwo considerable advantages would result from that; the liberal 
agitation outside makes passable the repression within. Moreover, 
In this way one controls all the powers, among which one can 
create order or disorder at will. The important point is to en¬ 
tangle by cabinet intrigues all the threads of European politics 
In such a way as to play one against the other the Powers with 
whom one treats. Do not think that this duplicity, if it is well 
carried on, could become detrimental to a sovereign. Alex- 
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ander VI practised only deception in his diplomatic negotiations 
and yet he always succeeded, so well did he know the science of 
cunning. (The Prince^ p. 114, ch. XVII.) But for what 
you call today the official languagey a striking contrast is neces¬ 
sary, and there one cannot affect too much the spirit of loyalty 
and conciliation; the people, who see only the outward appearance 
of things, will manufacture a reputation of wisdom for the ruler 
who can conduct his affairs in this way. 

To all internal agitation, he must be able to respond with a 
foreign war; to any imminent revolution, with a general war; 
but since in politics words must never be in accord with deeds, 
it is necessaiy that, in these various crises, the prince be able 
enough to disguise his real designs under contrary design; he 
must always give the impression of acceding to public opinion 
while he does what his hands have secretly prepared. 

To sum up the whole system in a word, revolution in the state 
is restrained on the one hand by the terror of anarchy, on the 
other, by bankruptcy, and, all things considered, by general war. 

You have already been able to see, by means of the rapid 
outline I have just given you, what an important role the art of 
language is called upon to play in modern politics. I am far from 
disdaining the press, as you see, and I would be able in time of 
need to use the rostrum; what is essential is the use against one’s 
enemies of all the arms they could employ against you. Not con¬ 
tent with relying on the violent force of democracy, I would 
borrow of the subtleties of justice their most learned resources. 
When one makes decisions that could seem unjust or rash, it is 
essential to know how to express them in fine terms, to give them 
the highest reasons of morality and justice. 

The power of which I dream, far, as you see, from having 
barbarian customs, must draw to itself all the forces and all the 
talents of the civilization in the heart of which it lives. It must 
surround itself with publicists, lawyers, jurisconsults, practical 
men and administrators, men who know thoroughly all the 
secrets, all the strength of social life, who speak all languages, 
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who have studied man in all circles. They must be taken from 
anywhere and everywhere, for these men give surprising service 
through the ingenious procedures they apply to politics. With that, 
ii whole world of economists is necessary, of bankers, of industrial¬ 
ists, of capitalists, of men of vision, of men with millions, for all 
fundamentally resolves itself into a question of figures. 

As for the principal dignities, the principal dismemberment of 
power, one must so arrange as to give them to men whose ante¬ 
cedents and character place a gulf between them and other men, 
every one of whom has only to expect death or exile in case of a 
change in government and is in need of defending until his last 
breath all that exists. 

Imagine for a moment that I have at my disposal the different 
moral and material resources which I have just sketched for you, 
and now give me any nation, do you hear! You regard it as a 
capital point, in the Esfrit des Loisy not to change the character 
of a nation (Esfrit des Loisy p. 252 et seq., book XTX, Chap, V) 
when one wishes it to conserve its original vigor. Well, I do not 
nsk you twenty years to transform in the most complete way the 
most untamable European character and to make it as docile 
under tyranny as the smallest nation in Asia. 

MONTESQUIEU. You have just added, in your jesting, another 
chapter to your treatise on The Prince, Whatever are your 
doctrines, I do not debate them; I make but one observation to 
you. It is evident that you have in no way held to the promise 
you had made; the use of these methods presupposes the existence 
of absolute power, and I have asked you precisely how you could 
establish it in political societies which rest upon liberal institutions. 
MACHIAVELLI. Your observation is perfectly fair and I do not 
mean to escape it. This beginning was only a preface. 
MONTESQUIEU. I put you in the presence of a state founded on 
representative institutions, monarchic or republic; I speak to you 
of a nation long familiar with liberty, and I ask you how, from 
tliere, you could return to absolute power. 
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MACHIAVELLI. Nothing could be easier. 
MONTESQUIEU. Let US See! 


EIGHTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. I take the hypothesis which is most contrary to 
me; I take a state constituted as a republic. With a monarchy, 
the role that I propose to play would be too easy. I take a 
republic, because with such a form of government, I will en¬ 
counter resistance almost insurmountable in appearance, in ideas, 
in custom, in laws. This hypothesis is not acceptable to you? I 
accept from your hands a state of no matter what form, great or 
small; I imagine it endowed with all the institutions that guaran¬ 
tee liberty, and I ask you this single question: Do you believe 
power is protected from a blow or from what is today called a 
coup d’etat? 

MONTESQUIEU. No, that is true; but you will at least admit that 
such an enterprise would be singularly difficult in the political 
society of our times, as it is organized. 

MACHIAVELLI. And why? Are not these societies, as in all times, 
prey to factions? Are there not everywhere the elements of civil 
war, between parties, between pretenders? 

MONTESQUIEU. That is possible; but I think I can make you 
understand in one word where your error lies. These usurpations, 
necessarily very rare because they are full of peril and they 
repudiate modern customs, supposing that they succeed, would 
in no way have the importance that you seem to attribute to 
them. A change of power would not bring about a change of 
institutions. A pretender will trouble the state; his party will 
triumph, I admit it; the power is in other hands, that is all; but 
the public rights and very foundation of the institutions remain 
upright. That is what concerns me. 

MACHIAVELLI, Is it true that you have such an illusion? 
MONTESQUIEU. Prove the contrary. 
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MACHIAVELLI. You grant me, for the moment, the success of an 
armed enterprise against the established power? 

MONTESQUIEU. YeS. 

M ACHIAVELLI. Then note in what situation I find myself placed. 

I have for the moment suppressed all power other than my 
(iwn. If the institutions still standing can erect some obstacle before 
me, it is pure form; in fact, the acts of my will can encounter 
no real resistance; at last I am in that extra-legal condition that 
die Romans called by a word so beautiful and so powerfully 
energetic: dictatorshtf. That is to say I can do all I wish at the 
present time; I am legislator, executive, judge, and, on horse¬ 
back, chief of the army. 

Remember this. Now I have triumphed through the support of 
one faction, that is, this occurrence could only be accomplished 
In an atmosphere of deep internal dissension. One can tell at 
random, without being wrong, what were the causes. It will be 
an antagonism between the aristocracy and the people or between 
the people and the bourgeoisie. At the basis of things, it could 
not be otherwise; on the surface, there is a mixture of contrary 
ideas, opinions, influences and currents, as in all states where 
liberty has been unchained for a moment. There will be political 
elements of all kinds, fragments of parties once victorious, today 
defeated, unbridled ambitions, wild cupidity, implacable hatreds, 
terror everywhere, men of all opinions and all doctrines, would-be 
restorers of former regimes, demagogues, anarchists, Utopians, 
all at work, all laboring equally from their side for the overthrow 
of the established order. What may be concluded from such a 
nituation? Two things: first, that the country has great need 
of peace and that it will refuse nothing to him who can give it 
her; second, that in the middle of this division of parties, there 
is no real force or rather, there is only one, the people. 

I myself am a victorious pretender; I bear, let us suppose, a 
great name in history, qualified to work on the imagination of 
the masses. Like Pisistratus, like Cassar, like Nero even, I rely 
on the people; that is the a b c oi all usurpers. There lies the 
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blind power that gives the means to do everything with impunity, 
there lies authority, there the name that will cover all. The 
people indeed care much for your legal fictions and your con¬ 
stitutional guarantees! 

I have brought quiet amid all the factions, and now you will 
see how I am going to proceed. 

Perhaps you remember the rules I established in The Prince 
for the conservation of conquered provinces. The usurper in 
a state is in a situation similar to that of the conqueror. He is 
condemned to the renovation of everything, the dissolution of 
the state, the destruction of the city, the changing of the face of 
customs. 

That is the goal, but in modern times one must aim at it only 
through roundabout ways, indirect means, cunning schemes and, 
as far as possible, without violence. Therefore, I will not destroy 
institutions directly, but I will reach them one by one by an 
unseen blow which will throw the mechanism into confusion. 
Thus I will reach, each in its turn, the judicial organization, the 
electorate, the press, individual liberty, education. 

Above the primitive laws I will have passed a whole new 
legislation which, without exactly abrogating the old, will mask 
it first, and soon make it disappear completely. Such are my gen¬ 
eral conceptions, now you will see the details of execution. 
MONTESQUIEU. Would that you were still in the gardens of 
Rucellai, O Machiavelli, to teach these fine lessons, and how sad 
it is that posterity could not hear you! 

MACHIAVELLI. Rest assured; for those who can read, all this is 
in The Prince. 

MONTESQUIEU. Well, you have arrived at the day after your 
coup d^etat; what are you going to do? 

MACHIAVELLI. One great thing, then a very little one. 
MONTESQUIEU. Let US See the great one first. 

MACHIAVELLI. After the success of a coup against the established 
power, all is not finished, and the parties do not generally con¬ 
sider themselves beaten. It is not yet exactly known how much 
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the usurper's energy is worth, he will be tried, and they will rise 
against him with weapons in their hands. The moment has come 
to impress terror which will strike the entire city and will make 
the most intrepid souls shrink back. 

MONTESQUIEU. What are you going to do? You told me that you 
repudiated bloodshed. 

MACHIAVELLI. It IS not a question of false humanity here. Society 
\H menaced, it is in a state of lawful defense; the excess of strict¬ 
ness, even cruelty, will prevent more flowing of blood in the 
future. Do not ask me what will be done; it is necessary that the 
people be terrified once and for all and that fear soften them. 
MONTESQUIEU. Yes, I remember; that is what you teach in The 
Prince in recounting the sinister execution of Borgia in Cesene 
(The Prince^ p. 47, chap. VII). You are still the same. 
MACHIAVELLI. No, no, you will see later; I only do this by 
necessity, and I suffer from it. 

MONTESQUIEU. But who will start this blood flowing? 
MACHIAVELLI. The army! that great justiciary of the state whose 
band never dishonors its victims. Two results of the greatest 
importance will be obtained in the repression by the intervention 
of the army. From this time, on the one hand, it will find itself 
forever hostile to the civil population which it had punished with¬ 
out consideration, and on the other, it will attach itself in an 
indissoluble manner to the fate of its leader. 

MONTESQUIEU. And you think that this blood will not fall back 
nn you? 

MACHIAVELLI. No, for in the eyes of the people, the sovereign, 
definitely, is a stranger to the excesses of a soldiery which is 
not always easy to hold back. Those who could be held responsi¬ 
ble are the generals, the ministers who had executed my orders. 
These men, I assure you, will be devoted to me until their last 
breath, for they know very well what awaits them after me. 
MONTESQUIEU. That is, therefore, your first act as sovereign? 
Now let us hear the second. 

MACHIAVELLI. I do not know whether you have noticed what is. 
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in poL'tics, the power of little things. After what I have just told 
you, I will have all new coins struck with my effigy, and I will 
issue a considerable quantity. 

MONTESQUIEU. But amid the first cares of the state, that would 
be a puerile measure. 

MACHIAVELLI. You think so? You have not been in power. The 
human effigy on coins is the supreme sign of power. At the be¬ 
ginning there will be proud spirits who will shake with anger, but 
they will become accustomed to it; even the enemies of my 
power will be obliged to have my portrait in their purses. It is 
quite certain that the people will accustom themselves to seeing 
with a softer regard the features that are printed everywhere on 
the material token of our possessions. From the day my effigy is 
on the coins, I am king. 

MONTESQUIEU. I confess that this notion is new to me; but let 
us continue. You have not forgotten that new peoples have the 
weakness of giving themselves constitutions that are guaranties 
of their rights? With your power emanating from force, with 
the projects that you explain to me, you will perhaps find your¬ 
self embarrassed in the presence of a fundamental charter whose 
every principle, every regulation, every plan, is contrary to your 
maxims of government. 

MACHIAVELLI. I Will make another constitution, that is all. 
MONTESQUIEU. And you think that that will not be difficult? 
MACHIAVELLI. Wherein will lie the difficulty? For the moment, 
there is no other will, no other force than mine and I have the 
popular element as a basis of action. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is true. Still, I have one doubt: according 
to what you have been telling me, I imagine that your constitu¬ 
tion will not be a monument of liberty. Do you think that a 
single crisis of strength, a single lucky violence will be sufficient 
to ravish all the rights of a nation, all her conquests, all her 
institutions, all the principles with which she has been in the habit 
of living? 

MACHIAVELLI. Permit me! I don't go as fast as that. I said to 
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Vnii, a few moments ago, that nations were like individuals, that 
lliry attached more to appearances than to the reality of things; 
III politics that is a rule the details of which I will follow scrupu¬ 
lously; if you will call to mind the principles to which you hold 
(hr most, you will see that I am not as embarrassed by them as 
you seem to think. 

MONTESQUIEU. What arc you going to do, O Machiavelli? 
MACHIAVELLI. Don't be afraid, name them to me. 

MONTESQUIEU. I don’t trust myself, I confess it. 

MACHIAVELLI. Then I will remind you myself. You would 
not fail, no doubt, to speak to me of the principles of the separation 
Ilf powers, of liberty of speech and of the press, religious liberty, 
(liilividual liberty, the right to congregate, equality before the law, 
(Ilf inviolability of property and of the home, the right of petition, 
lire consent to taxation, adequacy of punishment, the non- 
iiMroactivity of the laws; is that enough and do you wish more? 
MONTESQUIEU. I think that is much more than is necessary, 
Machiavelli, to make your government uneasy. 

MACHIAVELLI. There you are wrong, and this is so true that I 
ni’c no reason why I should not proclaim these principles; if you 
VVi’nIi, I will even make them the preamble to my constitution. 
MONTESQUIEU. You have already proved to me that you are a 
lii'cat magician. 

MACHIAVELLI. There is no magic here, only political savoir jaire. 
MON TESQUIEU. But how, having inscribed these principles at the 
lirad of your constitution, are you going to go about without 
applying them? 

MACHIAVELLI. Ah! take care, I have told you that I would pro- 
I laim these principles, but I have not said I would inscribe them 
nr even that I would expressly designate them. 

MONTESQUIEU. What do you mean? 

MACHIAVELLI. I will in no way sum up; I will take care to de- 
( larc to the people that I recognize and confirm the great 
principles of modern justice. 

MON'TESQUIEU. The import of this reticence escapes me. 
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MACHIAVELLI. You Will See how important it is. If I expressly 
enumerated tliese rights, iny freedom of action will be chained to 
those I have mentioned; that is what I do not want. In not 
naming them, I seem to accord all and I do not specially accord 
any; this permits me to set aside later, by means of exception, 
those that I may judge dangerous. 

MONTESQUIEU. I understand. 

MACHIAVELLI. Of these principles, moreover, some belong to 
political and constitutional law, others to civil law. That is a 
distinction that must always serve as a rule in the exercise of 
absolute power. It is to the civil rights that people hold most; I 
will not touch them, if I can, and, in this way, one part of my 
program at least will be fulfilled. 

MONTESQUIEU. And as for the political rights . . . ? 
MACHIAVELLI. I have written in my treatise on The Prince the 
following maxim, which has never ceased to be true: ‘‘The gov¬ 
erned will always be content with the prince, so long as he 
touches neither their possessions nor their honor, and from that 
time on he has only to combat the pretensions of a small number 
of malcontents, whom he can finish off easily.” That is my answer 
to your question. 

MONTESQUIEU. Strictly, one could find it insufficient; one could 
answer you that political rights are also possessions; that it also 
is of importance to the honor of the people to maintain it, and that 
in disturbing it you are in reality striking at their possessions as 
well as their honor. One could add still further that the main¬ 
tenance of civil rights is linked with the maintenance of political 
rights by a close solidarity. Who is to guarantee to the citizens 
that if you strip them of political liberty today, you will not strip 
them of individual liberty tomorrow; that if you attack their 
liberty today, you will not attack their fortunes tomorrow.^ ^ 
MACHIAVELLI. It is Certain that the argument has been presented 
with much vivacity, but I believe that you also perfectly under¬ 
stand the exaggeration. You seem always to believe that people 
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of today are starved for liberty. Have you foreseen the case when 
they wish no more of it, and can you demand of the princes 
more passion for it than the people? Now, in your societies so 
drrply liberated, in which the individual only lives in the sphere 
ol his egoism and his material interests, question the greatest 
number, and you will see whether, from every side, you will not 
Ilf answered: What has politics to do with me? What has liberty 
to do with me? Are not all governments the same? Must not a 
(government protect itself? 

Note this well, moreover, it is not even the people who will 
ipcak thus; it will be the bourgeois, the industrialists, the educated 
men, the rich, the literati, all those who are in a position to ap¬ 
preciate your fine doctrines of public rights. They will bless me, 
I hey will cry out that I have saved them, that they are in a 
minority position, that they cannot help themselves. Look, the na¬ 
tions have I know not what secret love for the vigorous genius of 
force. Of all violent actions marked by the talent of artifice, you 
will hear said with an admiration that overcomes all blame: This 
in not good, so be it, but it is clever, it is well done, it is strong! 
MONTESQUIEU. You are, then, going to penetrate the professional 
party with your doctrines? 

MACHIAVELLI. No, we have arrived at the execution. I would 
certainly have made several more steps if you had not obliged 
me to digress. Let us continue. 


NINTH DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. You Were at the day following a constitution 
drawn up by yourself without the consent of the nation. 
MACHIAVELLI. Here I Stop you; I have not intended to offend 
to this point the acknowledged ideas whose influence I am 
aware of. 

MONTESQUIEU. Really! 
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MACHIAVELLI. I Speak Very seriously. 

MONTESQUIEU. You expect, then, to associate the nation with 
the new jundamental work that you are preparing? 
MACHIAVELLI. Yes, HO doubt. That surprises you? I will do 
much better; I will first have ratified by a popular vote the 
coup that I have carried against the state; I will say to the people, 
in suitable terms: All was going wrong; I have smashed every¬ 
thing, I have saved you, do you want me? You arc free to con¬ 
demn me or to absolve me by your vote. 

MONTESQUIEU. Free, under the weight of terror and armed 
force. 

MACHIAVELLI. I will be acclaimed. 

MONTESQUIEU. I believe that. 

MACHIAVELLI. And the popular vote, which I have as an instru¬ 
ment of my power, will become the very base of my government. 
I will establish a suffrage without distinction of class or tax, 
with which absolutism will be organized in a single blow. 
MONTESQUIEU. Yes, for by one blow you crush at the same time 
the unity of the family, you lessen suffrage, you annul the pre¬ 
ponderance of the enlightened, and you make numbers a blind 
power which operates at your will. 

MACHIAVELLI. I bring about a progress ardently hoped for today 
by all peoples of Europe: I organize universal suffrage as did 
Washington in the United States, and the first use I make of it 
is to submit to it my constitution. 

MONTESQUIEU. What! you are going to have it discussed in 
primary or secondary assemblies? 

MACHIAVELLI. Oh I let US forget, I beg of you, your eighteentli 
century ideas; they are no longer of modern times. 
MONTESQUIEU. Well, then in what manner will you have the 
acceptance of your constitution deliberated? How will the articlei 
embodied in it be discussed? 

MACHIAVELLI. But I do not intend that they shall be discussed at 
all, I thought I told you that. 

MONTESQUIEU. I have only followed you on the terrain of the 
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piliiciples it has pleased you to choose. You spoke to me of the 
United States; I do not know whether you are a new Washing- 
tnn, hut what is certain is that the present constitution of the 
United States was discussed, deliberated and voted by representa- 
llvrn of the people. 

MACHIAVELLI. I beg you, let us not confound the time, the 
pliicc and the people; we are in Europe; my constitution is pre- 
inlrd en bloCy it is accepted en bloc, 

MON TESQUIEU. But in acting thus you are disguising nothing to 
Hiiyonc. How, in voting under these conditions, can the people 
know what they are doing and to what point it engages them? 
MACHIAVELLI. And where have you ever seen that a constitution, 
M’lilly worthy of the name, really durable, has ever been the 
♦ fMilt of popular deliberation? A constitution must come forth 
Inlly armed from the head of one man alone, or it is nothing but 
H work condemned to oblivion. Without homogeneity, without 
linking of parties, without practical strength, it will necessarily 
lirnr the imprint of all the weakness of sight that have presided 
Hi its composition. 

A constitution, once more, cannot but be the work of a 
iliigic man; never have things been done otherwise; I prove it 
liy the history of all the founders of empires, the example of 
th'HOStris, of Solon, Lycurgus, Charlemagne, Frederick II, Peter I. 
MONTESQUIEU. That is a chapter of one of your disciples that 
ymi are developing there. 

MACHIAVELLI. Of whoSC? 

MONTESQUIEU. Of Joseph de Maistre. There are therein certain 
IJfncral reflections that are not without truth but that I find 
without application. One would say, to hear you, that you are 
gning to draw a people out of chaos or out of the deep night of 
I heir first origins. You do not seem to remember that, in the 
hypothetical nation in which we place ourselves, the country has 
Mtttined the summit of its civilization, that its public rights are 
iniindly entrenched, and that it is in possession of regular institu- 
dons. 
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MACHIAVELLI. I do not Say no; therefore you will see that I 
need not destroy your institutions from top to bottom to arrive 
at my goal. It will suffice me to modify the arrangements and to 
change the methods. 

MONTESQUIEU. Explain yourself. 

MACHIAVELLI. Just now you gave me a discourse on constitu* 
tional politics, I intend to profit from it. I do not, by the way, 
know as little as is generally believed in Europe about all thesi 
ideas of seesaw politics; you can see that by my discourses on 
Titus-Livj'. But let us return to the present problem. You 
noticed rightly, a moment ago, that in the parliamentary state* 
of Europe the public powers were distributed almost everywherj 
in the same manner between a certain number of political bodiei 
whose regular working constituted the government. 

Thus one finds everywhere, under various names, but with 
practically uniform attributes, a ministerial organization, a senate, 
a legislative body, a council of state, a court of cassation; I musi 
not exact from you any useless development of the respective 
mechanism of these powers, whose secret you know better than 
I; it is evident that each one of them corresponds to an essential 
function of the government. You will note well that it is the 
function that I call essential, not the institution. Thus it is neccs^' 
sary tliat there be a directing power, a moderating power, a 
legislative power, a regulating power; there can be no doubt of 
that. 

MONTESQUIEU. But, if I Understand you well, the various power* 
are but one in your estimation and you are ready to give it all to 
a single man by suppressing the institutions. 

MACHIAVELLI. Oncc more it is that which deceives you. One 
could not act tlius without danger . . . especially in France with 
the fanaticism which reigns there for what you call the principle* 
of ’89; but please listen to me carefully: in statics the displace¬ 
ment of a point of support changes the direction of the force, in 
mechanics the displacement of a spring changes the movement. 
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\iid yet in appearance it is the same apparatus, it is the same 
MM'chanism. It is equally true in physiology that the temperament 
(li'pciuls on the state of the organs. If the organs are modified, the 
(t'liipcrament changes. Well, the various institutions of which 
we li.ave just spoken function, in governmental economics, like 
I rill organs of the human body. If I touch the organs, they re- 
iiliiin, but the political complexion of the State will be changed. 

I hi you understand that? 

Mon tesquieu. That is not difficult, and no periphrase was 
lii’Ccssary for it. You keep names, you put aside things. That 
Ik what Augustus did at Rome when he destroyed the Republic. 
There was always a consulate, a proctorship, a censorship, a tri- 
liiiiial; but there were no longer consuls, praetors, censors, nor 
liilmnes. 

MACHIAVELLI. You must admit that one could choose worse 
liKidels. Anything may be done in politics as long as one flatters 
|iublic prejudices and respects appearances. 

Montesquieu. Don’t go back into generalities; get to work, I 
iiin following you. 

MACHIAVELLI. Don’t forget from what personal convictions each 
line of my acts will spring. In my eyes your parliamentary gov- 
iTiiments are nothing but schools for dispute, nothing but centers 
Ilf sterile agitations in the midst of which is exhausted the fertile 
Mctivity of nations which the court and the press condemn to 
Impotence. Consequently I have no remorse; I start from an 
rievated point of view and my aim justifies my acts. 

I-'or abstract theories I substitute practical reason, the experi- 
i-ncc of centuries, the example of men of genius who have done 
jpeat things by the same means, I begin by returning to power 
IlN vital conditions. 

My first reform at once dwells upon your claim of ministerial 
responsibility. In centralized countries, like yours, for instance, 
where opinion instinctively leaves everything to the head of the 
State, the good as well as the bad, to write at the top of a chart 
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that the sovereign is irresponsible is to lie to public sentiment, is Ui 
establish a fiction which will always vanish at the sound of revolu* 
tions. 

I begin, then, by striking out of my constitution the principle 
of ministerial responsibility; the sovereign tliat I institute will 
alone be responsible to the people. 

MONTESQUIEU. Fortunately, there is no circumlocution there, 
MACHIAVELLI. In your parliamentary system the representatives 
of the nation have, as you explained it to me, the initiative in 
projects of laws either alone or concurrently with executive 
power; well, that is the source of the most serious abuses, for 
in such an order of things each deputy could, at any time, sub* 
stitute himself for the government in presenting laws insufficiently 
studied, insufliciently examined from all angles; why, with parlia¬ 
mentary initiative, the Chamber could, if it wished, overthrow 
the government. I strike out parliamentary initiative. The sover¬ 
eign alone may propose laws. 

MONTESQUIEU. I See that you are taking the best method of 
entering the course of absolute power; for in a State where the 
initiative of law belongs only to the sovereign, it is practically 
the sovereign who is the sole legislator; but before you go 
further, I should like to make an objection. You wish to establish 
yourself on a rock, and I find you seated on sand. 

MACHIAVELLI. HoW.? 

MONTESQUIEU. Did you not take popular suffrage as the basis 
of your power? 

MACHIAVELLI. Certainly. 

MONTESQUIEU. Well, you are nothing but a representative to be 
recalled at the will of the people in whom alone resides the true 
sovereignty. You thought you could make use of this principle to 
support your authority; don’t you see that you could easily be 
overthrown? On the other hand, you declared yourself solely 
responsible; do you, then, consider yourself an angel? But be so, 
if you wish; you will still be blamed for any evil which may 
arise, and you will perish at the first crisis. 
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MAC'itiAVELLl. You anticipate: the objection comes too soon, but 
I ithall answer it at once since you force me to it. You are 
Mningely mistaken if you believe that I have not foreseen your 
Ml gument. If my power were threatened, it could be only because 
III f.-ictions. I am guarded against them by two basic rights which 
I have placed in my constitution. 

MON TESQUIEU. And what are those rights? 

MACHIAVELLI. The appeal to the people, the right to put the 
rnuntry in a state of siege. I am head of the army, I have the 
I'lilirc public force in my hands; at the first insurrection against 
my power, the bayonets would be an answer to resistance and 
I would again find in the ballot-box a new sanction of my au¬ 
thority. 

MONTESQUIEU. You have unanswerable arguments; but let us 
(jjrt back to the legislative body which you have established. On 
this point I see complications; you have deprived this assembly 
of the parliamentary initiative, but it still has the right to vote 
(he laws which you will present for its adoption. Undoubtedly 
you do not expect to permit it to exercise this right? 

MACHIAVELLI. You are more suspicious than I, for I confess that 

I (tec nothing wrong with it. Since no one but myself may present 
the law, I have nothing to fear that anything may be done against 
toy power. I have the key of the tabernacle. Besides, as I have 
III ready told you, it is a part of my plan to allow the institutions 
I,, fxist—in appearance. Only I must state that I do not mean to 
lillow to the Chamber what you call the right of amendment. 

II is evident that with the exercise of such a faculty, there is no 
hiw which could not be diverted from its original goal and the 
ilis|)(isition of which is not capable of being changed. The law 
In accepted or rejected—no other alternative. 

MONTESQUIEU. But no more is necessary to overthrow you: it 
would suffice merely that the legislative assembly systematically 
reject all your proposed laws or simply that it refuse to vote 
the taxes. 

MACHIAVELLI. You know perfectly well that things cannot hap- 
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pen like that. Any chamber which would obstruct by such an acjf 
of temerity the movement of public affairs would commit suicic^, 
Besides, I would have a thousand means of neutralising the poWcr 
of such an assembly. I would reduce by half the number lof 
representatives and I would, consequently, have half the amount 
of political passions to combat. I would reserve for myself the 
nominations of the presidents and vice-presidents who direct the 
deliberations. In place of permanent sessions, I would reduce them 
to several months. Above all I would do one thing which is of 
very great importance and the practice of which has already 
begun, I hear: I would abolish the free services of the legislative 
mandate; the deputies would receive a fee so that their duties 
would, to some extent, be salaried. I consider this innovation the 
most certain method of putting the representatives of the nation 
in power; I need not go into details about that for you; the 
efficacy of the method is self-evident. I may add that, as chief 
of the executive power, I have the right to call together or to 
dissolve the legislative body, and that in the event of dissolution, 
I would take advantage of the longest delay before calling^ to¬ 
gether a new representation. I understand perfectly that the 
legislative assembly could not, without danger, remain inde¬ 
pendent of my power, but be reassured: we shall soon come 
across other practical means of linking it up. Do these constitu¬ 
tional details satisfy you? Or do you want more? 

MONTESQUIEU. No, that is not at all necessary and you may go 
on now to the organisation of the Senate. 

MACHIAVELLI. I see that you have very well understood that 
there lies the principal part of my work, the keystone of my con¬ 
stitution. 

MONTESQUIEU. I really do not know what else you can do for, 
up to now, I consider you completely master of the Senate. 
MACHIAVELLI. It pleases you to say that; but, in reality, sover¬ 
eignty could not be established on such superficial bases. At the 
side of the ruler there must be bodies which impress by the bril¬ 
liance of their titles and their dignities and by the personal ex¬ 
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ample of those who compose them. It is not wise that the sover¬ 
eign be seen to have a hand in everything; he must be able, if 
necessary, to cover his actions under the authority of the great 
judges who surround the throne. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is easy to see that it is for this role that you 
destine the Senate and the Council of State. 

MACHIAVELLI. It is impossible to conceal anything from you. 
MONTESQUIEU. You speak of the throne: I see that you are king 
and we are just now in a republic. The transition has not been 
effected. 

MACHIAVELLI. The illustrious French publicist cannot require 
me to stop for such details of execution: from the moment that 
I have full power, the hour when I shall have myself proclaimed 
king is no more than a question of opportunity. I shall be king 
before or after having promulgated my constitution—that is of 
little consequence. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is true. Let us get back to the organisation 
nf the Senate. 


TENTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI, In the profound studies which you must have 
made for the composition of your memorable work on The 
Causes of the GrcTideur and of the Decadence of the Romamy 
you must certainly have noticed the role played by the Senate in 
connection with the Emperors, starting from the reign of 
Augustus. 

MONTESQUIEU. That, if you will permit me to say so, is a point 
which historical researches seem to me not yet to have completely 
clarified. This much is certain, that up until the last days of the 
Republic, the Roman Senate was an autonomous institution, 
vested with great privileges, having its own powers; that was the 
uccret of its power, of the depth of its political traditions and of 
the grandeur which it impressed on the Republic. From the time 
of Augustus, the Senate is no more than an instrument in the 
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hands of the Emperors, but it is not clear by what succession of 
acts they succeeded in stripping it of its power, 

MACHIAVELLI, It is not precisely to elucidate this point of history 
that I beg you to return to this period of the Empire. This ques¬ 
tion for the moment does not interest me; all that I wished to 
tell you is that the Senate which I picture must fill, at the side of 
the prince, a political role analogous to that of the Roman Senate 
in tlie times which followed the fall of the Republic. 
MONTESQUIEU. Well, but at this period the law was no longer 
voted in the popular comitia, but by senatorial decree; is that 
what you were thinking of? 

MACHIAVELLI. Not at all: that would not conform at all to 
modern principles of constitutional law. 

MONTESQUIEU. What thanks are due you for such a scruple! 
MACHIAVELLI. Oh, I have no need of that to decree what I think 
necessary. No legislative order, you know, could go forth except 
at my suggestion, and besides I make decrees which have the 
force of laws. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is true, you have forgotten that point which 
is by no means trivial; but I do not quite see for what purposes 
you are keeping the Senate. 

MACHIAVELLI. Placed in the highest constitutional spheres, its 
direct intervention need appear only under solemn circumstances; 
if it were necessary, for instance, to alter the fundamental pact 
or if the sovereignty were placed in danger. 

MONTESQUIEU. This language is prophetic. You like to prepare 
your effects. 

MACHIAVELLI. The fixed idea of your modern constituents has 
been, up to the present, to wish to foresee all, to provide for all 
in the charters which they give to the people. I would not fall 
into such an error; I would not wish to enclose myself within 
an impassable circle; I would settle only that which it is im¬ 
possible to leave uncertain; I would allow sufficient room for 
change so that, in great crises, there would be other means of 
safety than the disastrous expedient of revolution. 
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MONTESQUIEU. You Speak wisely. 

MACHIAVELLI. As for that which concerns the Senate, I would 
write into my constitution: “The Senate has the power to decide, 
liy a senatus-consultum, everything which has not been foreseen 
by the constitution and which is necessary to its progress; it has 
I hr power to define the meaning of the articles of the constitution 
which may give rise to different interpretations; it has the power 
<0 maintain or to annul all the acts which are reported to it as 
unconstitutional by the government or denounced by the petition 
ii( the citizens; it has the power to lay the foundations of 
projects of law of a great national interest; it has the power to 
propose amendments to the constitution which will be enacted by 
(I tirnatus-consultum.’^ 

MONTESQUIEU. That is all very fine and it is truly a Roman 
Hrnate. But I should like to make several remarks about your 
• onstitution: it will, I gather, be drawn up in very vague and 
fimhiguous terms since you judge in advance that the articles 
which it contains will be capable of various interpretations. 
MACHIAVELLI. No, blit one must foresee everything. 
MONTESQUIEU. I thought, on the contrary, that your principle 
lu such a matter was to avoid foreseeing and providing for every- 
Hiing. 

MACHIAVELLI. The illustrious president has not haunted the 
piilnce of Themis without profit, nor has he worn in vain the 
r«p of president of a court of justice. My words had no other 
luraning than this: One must foresee what is essential. 
MONTESQUIEU. Be good enough to tell me this: Has your Senate, 
which is the interpreter and guardian of the fundamental pact, 
(I power of its own? 

MACHIAVELLI, Decidedly not. 

MONTESQUIEU. Then all that the Senate does will really be done 
by you? 

MACHIAVELLI. I do not contradict that. 

MONTESQUIEU. And all that it will interpret will really be in- 
frrpreted by you; all that it will modify will really be modified 
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by you; all that it will annul will really be annulled by you? 
MACHIAVELLI. I admit it. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is as much as to say that you reserve the 
right to destroy what you have done, to take away what you have 
given, to change your constitution, either for the worse or for 
the better, or even to make it disappear completely if you judge 
it necessary. I do not conjecture at your intentions or at the 
motives which might make you act in certain given circumstances; 

I only ask you where the citizens would find even the weakest 
guarantee in the midst of such despotism, and especially how 
they would ever agree to submit to it? 

MACHIAVELLI. I sce that your philosophic sensitiveness is return¬ 
ing. Rest assured, I would not bring any modification to the 
fundamental basis of my constitution without submitting these 
modifications to the acceptance of the people by means of uni¬ 
versal suffrage. 

MONTESQUIEU. But it would still be you who would be judge 
of the question as to whether the modification which you propose 
bears within it the fundamental character which would cause it 
to be submitted for the approval of the people. I still suppose that 
you would not pass by a decree or by a senatus-consultum what 
should be passed by a plebiscite. Would you surrender your con¬ 
stitutional amendments to general discussion? Would you allow 
them to be deliberated upon in the popular assembly? 
MACHIAVELLI. By no means. If a debate over constitutional 
articles were ever engaged in before the popular assemblies, noth¬ 
ing could prevent the people from examining everything in virtue 
of its right of removal, and the next day there would be a revo¬ 
lution in the streets. 

MONTESQUIEU. You are logical at least: then the constitutional 
amendments arc to be presented in bulk and accepted in bulk? 
MACHIAVELLI. JuSt SO. 

MONTESQUIEU. Well, then, I believe that we may pass on to the 
organization of the Council of State. 
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MACHIAVELLI. Really, you direct debates with the consummate 
precision of a President of a supreme court. I forgot to tell you 
that I would appoint the Senate as I appointed the legislative 
lM>dy. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is understood. 

MACHIAVELLI. And it is needless to add that I should also re¬ 
serve to myself the right to nominate the Presidents and the Vice- 
Presidents of this assembly. Concerning the Council of State, I 
shall be more brief. Your modern institutions are instruments 
of centralisation so powerful that it is almost impossible to make 
use of them without exercising sovereign authority. 

According to your own principles, what, in fact, is the Council 
of State? It is a sham political body destined to put a considerable 
power into the hands of the Prince, the customary power which 
is a sort of discretionary one which can serve at will to make 
real laws. 

The Council of State is, I am told, invested in France with a 
special privilege perhaps even more excessive. In litigious mat¬ 
ters, it may, I am assured, claim by right of evocation, and re¬ 
cover in its own authority, before the ordinary courts of justice, 
the knowledge of all litigations that seem to have an adminis¬ 
trative character. Thus, to characterise briefly the exceptional in 
this latter privilege, the courts of justice must refuse to judge 
when it is a question of an act of the administrative authority, 
and the administrative authority may, in like case, take it out of 
the hands of the courts in order to leave the decision to the 
Council of State. 

Now, once more, what is the Council of State? Has it any 
power of its own? Is it independent of the sovereign? Not at all. 
It is nothing but a Draughting Committee. When the Council 
of State makes a law, it is really the sovereign who makes it; 
when it renders a judgment, it is the sovereign who renders it, 
or, as you say nowadays, it is the administration, the adminis¬ 
tration which is judge and interested party in its own cause. Do 
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you know anything stronger than that and do you believe that 
it would take much to place absolute power in those States where 
such institutions are already organized? 

MONTESQUIEU. Your criticism is very just, I admit; but, since 
the Council of State is, in itself, an excellent institution, nothing 
is easier than to give it the necessary independence by isolating it, 
to a certain extent, from power. That, undoubtedly, is not what 
you will do. 

MACHIAVELLI. Indeed, I shall maintain the type of unity in the 
institution where I find it and I shall bring it where it does not 
exist, by tightening the bonds of a solidarity which I regard as 
indispensable. 

We have not wasted any time, you see, for here is my con¬ 
stitution finished. 

MONTESQUIEU. Already? 

MACHIAVELLI. A few Contrivances wisely arranged are suffi¬ 
cient to change completely the progress of power. This part of 
my program is complete. 

MONTESQUIEU. I thought you still had something to say about 
the highest court of appeal. 

MACHIAVELLI. What I have to say to you can better be said at 
another time. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is true that if we evaluate the sum of the 
powers which lie in your hands, you ought to begin to be 
satisfied. 

To sum up: 

You make laws: 

1. In the form of propositions to the legislative body; 

2. In the form of decrees; 

3. In the form of senatorial decrees; 

4. In the form of general regulations; 

5. In the form of resolutions at the Council of State; 

6. In the form of ministerial regulations; 

7. And, finally, in the form of coups d’etat. 
MACHIAVELLI. You Seem to have the idea that what still rc- 
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mains for me to do is not exactly the most difficult to accomplish. 
MONTESQUIEU. That is, indeed, my idea. 

MACHIAVELLI. Then you have not sufficiently noticed that my 
ronstitution was silent about a mass of acquired rights which 
would be incompatible with the new order of things that I have 
just established. There is, for instance, the freedom of the press; 
the right of association; the independence of the magistracy; the 
right of suffrage, of the election, by communes, of municipal 
officers; the institution of civic guards and many more things 
which will have to disappear or else be greatly modified. 
MONTESQUIEU. But did you not recognize all these rights im¬ 
plicitly, since you solemnly recognized the principles of which 
they are but the application? 

MACHIAVELLI. As I have told you, I recognized no principle and 
no right in particular; moreover, the measures which I shall 
lake will only be the exceptions to the rule. 

MONTESQUIEU. The exceptions which prove it—that is true. 
MACHIAVELLI. But, to do that, I must be careful to choose the 
right moment, for an error there might ruin everything. I wrote 
in the treatise of The Pnnee a maxim which should serve as a 
rule of conduct in such cases: “The usurper of a state must com¬ 
mit, all at one time, the acts of severity which his safety necessi- 
Intes, for later he will not be able to change either for the better 
or the worse; if it is for the worse that you have to act, you are 
too late once luck is against you; if it is for the better, your 
Hubjects will not be grateful for a change which they will con- 
Rider forced on them.” 

The very next day after the promulgation of my constitution, 
1 shall issue a succession of decrees, having the force of laws, 
wliich will suppress at a single stroke all the liberties and rights 
the exercise of which might be dangerous. 

MONTESQUIEU. The moment would indeed be well chosen. The 
country would still be terror-stricken at your coup d’etat. As for 
your constitution, nothing would be refused you, since you would 
be in a position to take everything; and as for your decrees, there 
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would be nothing to grant you, since you ask for nothing and 
take all. 

MACHIAVELLI. You have a quick tongue. 

MONTESQUIEU. Not SO quick as your action. In spite of your 
strength and penetration, I must admit that I have difficulty in 
believing that the country would not rise up in a second coup 
d’etat prepared behind your back. 

MACHIAVELLI. The Country would voluntarily close its eyes; for, 
according to my hypothesis, it would be tired of strife, it would 
yearn for rest like the sand in the desert after the shower which 
follows the storm. 

MONTESQUIEU. You are merely making beautiful figures of 
speech; it is too much. 

MACHIAVELLI. I hasten to add that the liberties which I suppress 
I would promise solemnly to restore after the agitation dies down. 
MONTESQUIEU. I believe they would have to wait forever. 
MACHIAVELLI. That IS possible. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is Certain, for your maxims permit the prince 
not to keep his word if he finds it to his interest. 

MACHIAVELLI. Don’t be in a hurry to speak; you shall see the 
use I expect to make of this promise; I should soon take it upon 
myself to pass for the most liberal man in my kingdom. 
MONTESQUIEU. That would be a startling thing for which I am 
not in the least prepared; in the meanwhile, you would directly 
suppress all the liberties. 

MACHIAVELLI. Directly is no word for a statesman; I would 
suppress nothing directly; it is just at this point that the fox’s 
skin must be sewed on to the lion’s skin. Of what use is politics 
if one could not reach by oblique means the goal which cannot 
be attained by a straight line? The foundations of my establish¬ 
ments are laid, the forces are ready, all that is necessary is to 
get them going. I shall do that with all the discretion which the 
new constitutional customs permit. It is here that one naturally 
places the stratagems of government and of legislation which 
prudence recommends to the prince. 
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MONTESQUIEU. I sec that we are entering a new phase: I am 
prepared to listen. 


ELEVENTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. You wisely mention, in your Esfrit des Lohy 
(hat the word liberty is a word to which one attaches greatly 
varied meanings, I am told that the following proposition may 
he found in your book: ‘Tiberty is the right to do that which 
ihc laws permit.” (Esfrit des Lois, p. 123, book XI, chap. III.) 

I am well pleased with that definition which I consider a 
j^ood one, and I assure you that my laws will permit only what 
In necessary. Where would you like me to begin? 

MONTESQUIEU. I should not mind seeing first of all how you 
will defend yourself against the press. 

MACHIAVELLI. You have put your finger on the most delicate 
part of my task. The system which I conceive is, in this respect, 
iiH vast in its applications as it is diversified. Here, fortunately, I 
have full scope; I may decide and command with absolute se¬ 
curity and almost without raising any discussion. 

MONTESQUIEU. How SO, if I may ask? 

MACHIAVELLI. Because, in the majority of the parliamentary 
nations, the press has the faculty of making itself hated, since 
it is at the service only of violent, selfish, and exclusive passions, 
Mince it disparages through prejudice, since it is mercenary, since 
it is unjust, since it is without generosity and without patriotism; 
jind, last but not least, since you will never be able to make the 
masses of the people understand of what value it may be. 
MONTESQUIEU. Oh, if you are looking for grievances against 
the press, it is easy enough to amass a great many. If you ask of 
what value it may be, that is another thing. Briefly, it hinders the 
arbitrary use of power; it compels the government to act consti¬ 
tutionally; it forces the guardians of public authority to be honest, 
to be moderate, and to respect themselves and others. Finally, in 
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a word, it gives to the oppressed the means of complaining and of 
being heard. One pardons much to an institution which, despite 
so many abuses, necessarily renders such services. 

MACHIAVELLI. Ycs, I am familiar with these pleadings, but make 
them understood, if you can, by the greatest number; count 
those who will be interested in the fate of the press, and you 
will see. 

MONTESQUIEU, That IS why it should be just as well for you to 
go on at once to the practical methods of muzzling the press; I 
believe that is the word for it. 

MACHIAVELLI. Ycs, it is just the word for it; besides, it isn’t only 
journalism that I intend to repress. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is printing itself. 

MACHIAVELLI. You are beginning to use irony. 

MONTESQUIEU. In just another moment you are going to take 
that away from me since you expect to shackle the press in all 
forms. 

MACHIAVELLI. One is completely disarmed by such playfulness 
when it is so clever; but you will understand perfectly that it 
would hardly be worth while escaping from the attacks of jour¬ 
nalism if one had to remain exposed to those of books. 
MONTESQUIEU. Well, let us begin with journalism. 
MACHIAVELLI. If I decided to suppress newspapers purely and 
simply, I would very imprudently shock public sensibility which 
it is always dangerous to oppose openly; I should proceed by a 
series of provisions which would seem to be simple measures of 
precaution and policy. 

I would decree that in the future no newspaper could be 
founded except by authorization of the government; right there 
you have the danger arrested in its development; for, as you can 
easily understand, the newspapers which would be authorized 
would be only those organs devoted to the government. 
MONTESQUIEU. But, since you are going into all details, allow 
me this question: the spirit of a newspaper changes with the per- 
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unnnel of its editorial staff; how would you get rid of a staff 
hostile to your power? 

MACHIAVELLI. The objection is very weak, for, in the last anal¬ 
ysis, if I so wished, I would not authorize the publication of any 
new sheet; but I have other plans, as you will see. You ask how 
I should counteract a hostile editorial staff? In the simplest man¬ 
ner; I would add that the authorization of the government is 
necessary for any changes made in the personnel of the chief or 
Hiib-cditors of a newspaper. 

MONTESQUIEU. But the old papers, which have remained enemies 
of your government, and whose staff has not changed, will speak 
aloud. 

MACHIAVELLI. Wait! I would reach all newspapers, present or 
future, by fiscal measures which would check when needed all 
publicity enterprises; I would subject political journals to what 
you call nowadays the stamp and security. The business of the 
press would soon become so unremunerative, thanks to the raising 
of these taxes, that no one would go into it unknowingly. 
MONTESQUIEU. The remedy is insufficient, because political 
parties spare no expenses. 

MACHIAVELLI. Calm yourself—I have something with which to 
close their mouths: here come the repressive measures. There are 
Home states in Europe where the knowledge of the misdemeanors 
of the press has been given over to the jury to decide upon. I 
know of no measure more deplorable than that, since it only stirs 
up opinion in connection with the most insignificant nonsense of 
journalists. The misdemeanors of the press have such an elastic 
character, the writer may disguise his attacks under such varied 
and subtle forms that it is not even possible to convey to the 
courts the knowledge of these offenses. The courts will always 
remain armed, that goes without saying, but the usual restraining 
force must be in the hands of the administration. 
MONTESQUIEU. Then there are offenses which will not come 
under the jurisdiction of the courts, or, rather, which you will 
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Strike from both sides: from the courts of justice and from the 
administration? 

MACHIAVELLI. Such a misfoptune! What solicitude for a few 
wicked little journalists who insist on attacking and disparaging 
everything, who act with the government like the bandits that 
travelers meet on the road. They are always putting themselves 
beyond the law; what if one did outlaw them a little! 
MONTESQUIEU. So it is Upon them alone that your restrictions 
will fall? 

MACHIAVELLI. I cannot undertake to do that, because these peo¬ 
ple are like the heads of the hydra of Lcrna; when you cut ten, 
fifty more grow. I should put the blame principally on the news¬ 
papers as publicity undertakings. I would speak to them as fol¬ 
lows: ‘T could have suppressed you all, I did not. I can still do 
it. I am going to let you exist, but naturally there is one condi¬ 
tion, and that is that you do not obstruct my progress or diminish 
my power. I do not want to have to bring action against you 
every day, nor expound the law to restrain your infractions; 
neither can I have an army of censors whose duty it is to examine 
the night before what you print the next day. You have pens, 
write; but remember this: I claim, for myself and my repre¬ 
sentatives, the right to judge when I shall be attacked. No sub¬ 
tleties. When you attack me, I shall be aware of it and you 
yourselves will be well aware of it; in such a case, I will do 
justice myself, not at once, for I want to proceed circumspectly; 
I shall warn you once, twice; the third time your papers will be 
suppressed.” 

MONTESQUIEU. I see with astonishment that it is not exactly the 
journalist who is hit in this system; it is the newspaper, the ruin 
of which includes the interests that are grouped about it. 
MACHIAVELLI. Lct them group themselves elsewhere! We do not 
bother about such trifles. As I have just told you, my adminis¬ 
tration will not interfere with the sentences passed by the court. 
Two convictions in one year will automatically bring about the 
suppression of the paper. I would not rely on that alone, I would 
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H«y to the newspapers, in a decree or a law: ^‘Reduced to the 
greatest caution in matters that concern you, do not expect to 
arouse opinion by commentaries on the debates in my chambers; 

I forbid you to give an accurate account of legislative proceed¬ 
ings, I forbid you to give even an accurate account of the judiciary 
debates in connection with the press. Nor must you count on 
making an impression on the public by imaginary news from 
abroad; I shall punish false news by corporal punishment whether 
tlicy are published in good or in bad faith.” 

MONTESQUIEU. That seems to me a little hard, since newspapers, 
bring no longer able, without the greatest of dangers, to give 
ihcmselves up to political valuations, will not be able to exist 
except by news. Now, when a paper publishes some news, it seems 
to me very difficult to insist on its veracity, since very often the 
paper can answer for it only to a certain extent, and when it is 
morally sure of its truth, material proof may be lacking. 
MACHIAVELLI. Then they will look twice before stirring up the 
public—^tliat is as it should be. 

MONTESQUIEU. But I see something else. If you cannot be fought 
by newspapers in the country, they can fight you by papers 
abroad. All the dissatisfactions, all the hatred will be written at 
the gates of your kingdom; they will throw across the frontier 
fiery newspapers and pamphlets. 

MACHIAVELLI. All, here you touch upon a point which I expect 
to take care of in the most rigorous manner, because the foreign 
press is indeed very dangerous. First of all, the introduction or 
circulation in the kingdom of unauthorized papers or pamphlets 
will be punished by imprisonment, and the sentence will be suffi¬ 
ciently severe to do away with any desire for it. Then, those of 
my subjects convicted of having written abroad anything against 
die government will be sought out, upon their return to the 
kingdom, and severely punished. It is really an infamy to write 
against the government when one is out of the country. 
MONTESQUIEU. That depends. But the foreign press of the bor¬ 
dering states will have something to say. 
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MACHIAVELLI. You think SO? We are supposing that I am reign¬ 
ing over a great kingdom. The little states which border my 
frontier will tremble before me, I assure you. In case of attack 
against my government, by the press or otherwise, I shall make 
them surrender the laws which cover their own nationals. 
MONTESQUIEU. I See that I was right in saying, in the Espit des 
Loisy that the frontiers of a despot ought to be laid waste. Civi¬ 
lization ought not penetrate. Your subjects, I am sure, will not 
know their history. According to Benjamin Constant, you will 
make of the kingdom an island where one will be ignorant of 
what goes on in Europe, and you will make of the capital another 
island where one will be ignorant of what goes on in the 
provinces. 

MACHIAVELLI. I do not Want my kingdom to be disturbed by 
noises from abroad. How could foreign news arrive? By a few 
agencies which centralize the news which is transmitted to them 
from the four quarters of the globe. Well, I suppose these 
agencies could be paid, and then they would give out no news 
except by order of the government. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is a good idea; now you may go on to the 
regulation of books. 

MACHIAVELLI. That bothers me very little, for in a period where 
journalism has assumed such tremendous proportions, hardly 
anyone reads books any more. But I don’t by any means intend 
to give them a free hand. In the first place, I shall oblige those 
who wish to exercise the profession of printer, editor or librarian 
to secure a seal, that is, an authorization which the government 
may always withdraw, either directly or by decisions of the 
court. 

MONTESQUIEU. But, in that case, these business people will be 
public officials. The instruments of thought will become the 
instruments of power! 

MACHIAVELLI. You will not Complain, I imagine, for things were 
like that in your time, too, under parliamentary rule; one must 
keep old customs when they are good. I will return to fiscal 
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measures; I will extend to books the stamp which affects the 
newspapers, or rather I shall impose the burden of a stamp on 
(hose books which have not a certain number of pages. A book, 
for instance, which has not two or three hundred pages will not 
hr a book, it will be only a brochure. I believe that you readily 
(jrasp the advantage of this scheme: on one hand I reduce, by 
(his tax, the swarm of little writings which are like the ap¬ 
pendages of journalism; on the other hand, I force those who 
wish to escape the tax to write long and costly compositions 
which will scarcely sell or which will barely be read in this form. 
Nowadays there are hardly any but a few poor devils who have 
(he conscience to write books; they will give it up. The economic 
question will discourage literary vanity and penal law will disarm 
printing itself, for I shall make the publisher and the printer 
niminally responsible for the contents of the books. If there are 
writers daring enough to write books against the government, 
(hey must not be able to find anyone to publish them. The effects 
of this wholesome intimidation will indirectly re-establish a censor 
(hat the government itself could not exercise because of the dis¬ 
repute into which this preventive measure has fallen. Before 
publishing new works, the printers and the publishers will consult 
line another, they will be informed; they will produce books 
which are in demand, and in this manner the government will 
always be usefully informed of the publications which are being 
prepared against it; it will bring about a preliminary attachment 
when it deems necessary and will report the authors to the courts. 
MONTESQUIEU. You told me you would not touch civil rights. 
You do not seem to doubt that it is the freedom of industry that 
you liave just hit by this legislation; the right of property, too, is 
Involved—that will come in its turn. 

MACHIAVELLI. These are but words. 

MONTESQUIEU. Then you are through with the press, I gather. 
MACHIAVELLI. Oh, not at all! 

MONTESQUIEU. Why, what is there left? 

MACHIAVELLI. The Other half of the task. 
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TWELFTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. Up to now I have showed you only the defensive 
part, so to speak, of the organic regime which I would impose on 
the press; now I must make you understand that I would know 
how to employ this institution to the advantage of my power. 
I dare say that no government, up to the present, has had a 
bolder conception than the one of which I am going to speak to 
you. In parliamentary countries, it is almost always because of 
the press that the governments fail; well, I foresee the possibility 
of counteracting the press by the press itself. Since journalism is 
such a great force, do you know what my government would 
do? It would turn journalist, it would become journalism 
incarnate. 

MONTESQUIEU. Truly, you treat me to strange surprises! It is a 
panorama of infinite variety that you spread out before me; I 
am very curious, I must admit, to see how you will go about 
putting into effect this new program. 

MACHIAVELLI. Much less effort of imagination is necessary than 
you think. I shall count the number of newspapers which represent 
what you call the opposition. If there are ten for the opposition, 
I shall have twenty for the government; if there are twenty, I 
shall have forty; if there are forty, I shall have eighty. You can 
readily understand now to what use I will put the faculty which 
I reserved for myself to authorize the creation of new political 
papers. 

MONTESQUIEU. Really, that is very simple, 

MACHIAVELLI. Not quite as simple as you think, though, because 
the masses must have no suspicion of these tactics; the scheme 
would lose its point, public opinion would shy at newspapers 
which openly defended my policies. 

I shall divide in three or four categories the papers devoted 
to my power. In first rank I shall put a certain number of news¬ 
papers whose tone will be frankly oflScial and which, at any en- 
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roiinter, will defend my deeds to the death. I tell you right from 
(lie start, these will not be the ones which will have the greatest 
iidluence on public opinion. In the second rank I shall place an- 
(»thcr series of newspapers the character of which will be no more 
limn officious and the purposes of which will be to rally to my 
power that mass of luke-warm and indifferent persons who accept 
without scruple what is established but who do not go beyond 
I lint in their political faith. 

It is in the newspaper categories which follow that will be 
(ound the most powerful supporters of my power. Here, the offi¬ 
cial or officious tone is completely dropped, in appearance, that 
Ih, for the newspapers of which I am going to speak will all be 
attached by the same chain to my government, a chain visible 
for some, invisible for others. I shall not attempt to tell you how 
many of them there will be, for I shall count on a devoted organ 
III each opinion, in each party; I shall have an aristocratic organ 
In the aristocratic party, a republican organ in the republican 
party, a revolutionary organ in the revolutionary party, an 
anarchist organ, if necessary, in the anarchist party. Like the god 
Vishnu my press will have a hundred arms, and these arms 
will stretch out their hands to all the possible shades of opinion 
nver the whole surface of the country. Everjmne will be of my 
party whether he knows it or not. Those who think they are 
lipcaking their own language will be speaking mine, those who 
lliink they are agitating their own party will be agitating mine, 
I hose who think they are marching under their own flag will be 
liuirching under mine. 

MONTESQUIEU. Are these conceptions realizable or merely phan- 
Mhinagoria? It is enough to make one dizzy. 

MACHIAVELLI. Spare your strength, for you have not yet come 
lo the end. 

MONTESQUIEU. I am only wondering how you will be able to 
direct and rally all these military forces of publicity secretly hired 
hy your government. 

MACHIAVELLI. That is only a question of organization, you must 
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understand; I shall institute, for instance, under the title of divi¬ 
sion of printing and the press, a center of operation to which one 
will come for orders. So, for those who will be only half in on the 
secret of this scheme, it will be a strange spectacle: they will see 
sheets, devoted to my government, which will attack me, which 
will shout, which will stir up a turmoil of confusion. 
MONTESQUIEU. This is beyond me; I no longer follow. 
MACHIAVELLI. And yet it is not too difficult to understand; you 
will notice that the foundation and the principles of my govern¬ 
ment will never be attacked by the newspapers of which I am 
speaking; they will never go in for anything more than a polemic 
skirmish, a dynastic opposition within the narrowest limits. 
MONTESQUIEU. And what advantage do you find in that? 
MACHIAVELLI. Your question is rather ingenuous. The result, 
considerable enough, will be to make the greatest number say: 
“But you see, one is free, one may speak under this regime, it is 
unjustly attacked; instead of repressing, as it might do, it tol¬ 
erates these things!” Another result, not less important, will be to 
provoke, for instance, such observations as these: “You see to 
what point the foundations and principles of this government 
commands the respect of all; here are newspapers which allow 
themselves the greatest freedom of speech; well, they never 
attack the established institutions. They must be above the injus¬ 
tices of human passions, since the very enemies of the govern¬ 
ment cannot help rendering homage to them.” 

MONTESQUIEU. That, I confess, is truly machiavellian. 
MACHIAVELLI. You do me a great honor, but something better 
is yet to come: With the aid of the secret loyalty of these public 
papers, I may say that I can direct at will the general opinion in 
all questions of internal or external politics. I arouse or lull the 
minds, I reassure or disturb them, I plead for and against, true 
and false. I have a fact announced and I have it refuted, according 
to the circumstances; in this way I plumb public thought, I 
gather the impression produced. I try combinations, projects, 
sudden decisions; in other words, I send out what you call in 
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France feelers. I fight my enemies as I please without ever 
compromising my power, since, after having the papers make 
certain statements, I may, when necessary, deny them most 
energetically; I solicit opinion on certain resolutions, I urge it 
on or I hold it back, I always have my finger on its pulse; it 
reflects, without knowing it, my personal impressions, and it occa- 
nionally is astonished at being so constantly in accord with its 
iiovereign. Then they say that I have the feeling for the people, 
that there is a secret and mysterious sympathy which unites me 
to the movements of my people. 

MONTESQUIEU. These various projects seem to be ideally per¬ 
fect. Nevertheless I should like to comment on something, but 
very timidly this time: If you depart from the silence of China, 
if you permit, for the furthering of your designs, the provisional 
opposition which you have just spoken of on the part of your 
iirmy of newspapers, I really do not understand how you can 
prevent tlie non-affiliated newspapers from answering, by over¬ 
whelming thrusts, the provocations the source of which they 
will guess. Do you not think that they will finally succeed in 
raising some of the veils which cover so many mysterious forces? 
When they will learn the secret of this comedy, will you be able 
to stop them from laughing at it? The game seems to me a little 
ilangerous. 

MACHIAVELLI. Not at all; I must tell you that I have spent a 
good part of my time at this point to examine the strength and 
the weakness of these schemes; I am well informed on all that 
has to do with the conditions of existence of the press in parlia¬ 
mentary countries. You must know that journalism is a sort of 
frcc-masonry; those who live by it are all more or less attached 
to one another by the bonds of professional discretion; like the 
ancient soothsayers, they do not readily divulge the secret of their 
oracles. They would gain nothing by betraying one another, for 
the majority of them have some more or less shameful secrets. 
It is quite probable, I agree, that at the heart of the capital, within 
a certain radius of people, these things will be no mystery; but, 
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everywhere else, no one will suspect, and the great majority of 
the nation will follow, with the utmost coniidcncc, the trail of 
the leaders which I will have given them. 

What does it matter to me that, in the capital, a certain set 
will be aware of the tricks of my journalism? It is in the provinces 
that the greatest part of its influence will be felt. There I shall 
always have the barometer of opinion which is necessary for me, 
and there every one of my strokes will have the desired eflFect. 
The provincial press will belong to me entirely, there can be J 
no contradiction nor discussion as to that; from the center of i 
the administration where I shall hold court, they will transmit j 
regularly to the governor of each province the order to have the 
newspapers speak in such and such a way, so that at the same 
moment, all over the country, such and such an influence will 
be produced, such and such an impulse will be given, often even ■ 
before the capital becomes cognizant of it. You see by this that ; 
the opinion of the capital is not enough to preoccupy me. When ^ 
necessary, it will learn too late about the external movement ' 
which would surround it without its knowledge. 

MONTESQUIEU. The chain of your ideas carries everything away J 
with such force that you make me lose the consciousness of a last ( 
objection which I wanted to refer to you. The fact still remains, 
in spite of all you have just said, that there still is in the capital , 
a certain number of independent newspapers. It will be prac¬ 
tically impossible for them to talk politics, that is certain, but they 
may still wage a war of details. Your administration will not be 
perfect; the development of absolute power brings with it a 
quantity of grievances of which even the sovereign is not the 
cause; for all the acts of your representatives which will touch 
private interests, you will be held guilty; they will complain, they 
will attack your representatives, you will necessarily be consid¬ 
ered responsible for them, and esteem for you will decrease) 
gradually, 

MACHIAVELLI. I am not afraid of that. 

MONTESQUIEU. It IS true that you have increased to such an cx- 
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(ent the means of repression that you have but to choose your 
method. 

MACHIAVELLI. That is not what I was going to say; I do not 
even wish to be obliged to have ceaseless recourse to repression: 
r wish, through a simple injunction, to make it possible to put an 
cud to any discussion on a subject concerning the administration. 
MONTESQUIEU. And how do you expect to go about that? 
MACHIAVELLI. I shall oblige the newspapers to put at the head 
of their columns the corrections which the government will im¬ 
part to them; the representatives of the administration will give 
them notes in which they will be told categorically: ^‘You have as¬ 
serted such and such a fact, it is not exact; you made such and 
such a criticism, you were unjust, you were improper, you were 
wrong, do not forget it.” That will be, as you see, a loyal and 
open censure. 

MONTESQUIEU. To which, of course, there will be no reply. 
MACHIAVELLI. Obviously not; discussion will be closed. 
MONTESQUIEU. In this way you will always have the last word, 
and you will have it without the use of violence—it is very in¬ 
genious. You put it very well a short time ago when you said 
your government is journalism incarnate. 

MACHIAVELLI. Just as I do iiot wish the country to be disturbed 
by rumors from abroad, so I do not wish it to be so by rumors 
from within, even the simplest private news. When there will be 
Home extraordinary suicide, some big money question a little too 
Huspicious, some misdeed by a public oflRcial, I shall forbid the 
papers to write of it. Silence about these things shows more 
respect for public honesty than does scandal. 

MONTESQUIEU. And during this time you yourself will be a 
journalist with a vengeance? . 

MACHIAVELLI. I must. To make use of the press, to make use of 
It in all its forms: such is, today, the law of the powers which 
wish to exist. It is very singular, but it is so. And I shall engage 
In it to a much greater extent than you can imagine. 

In order to understand the breadth of my system, it is ncccs- 
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sary to see how the language of my press is called to co-operate 
with the official acts of my politics: I wish, suppose, to bring to 
light the solution to a certain external or internal complication; 
this solution, recommended by my newspapers which for several 
months have been guiding public opinion each in its own way, 
is brought forth one fine day as an official event. You know with 
what discretion and what ingenious consideration authoritative 
documents must be drawn up on important matters: the problem 
to be solved in such a case is to give a certain amount of satis¬ 
faction to each party. Well, then, every one of my newspapers, 
according to its tendency, will strive to persuade its party that 
the resolution that has been made is the one which favors itself 
most. That which will not be written in an official document, will 
be brought to light by means of interpretation; that which is only 
indicated, the officious newspapers will construe more openly, 
and the democratic and revolutionary papers will shout from the 
housetops; and while they are disputing and giving the most 
varied interpretations to my acts, my government will always be 
able to answer to one and all: ^Wou are mistaken about my 
intentions, you have misconstrued my declarations; I only meant ^ 
this or that.” The main thing is never to be found in contra¬ 
diction with oneself. 

MONTESQUIEU. What! After what you have just told me, you ■ 
make such a claim? 

MACHIAVELLI. Certainly, and your astonishment proves that you , 
did not understand me. It is necessary to make words, rather 
than deeds, harmonize. How do you expect the masses of the , 
people to judge if it is reason which rules its government? It is \ 
sufficient to tell it to them. I wish, then, that the various phases ‘ 
of my policies be presented as the development of a single thought . 
clinging to an unchanging goal. Every event, foreseen or unfore¬ 
seen, will be a result wisely brought about, the deviations of 'j 
direction will only be the different facets of the same question, 
the various roads which lead to the same goal, the diversified 
means to an identical solution pursued unceasingly in the face of 
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obstacles. The most recent event will be given as the logical 
iiinclusion to the previous ones. 

MONTESQUIEU. In truth, you are admirable! What strength of 
mind! What activity! 

MACHIAVELLI. Every day my newspapers will be filled with 
official speeches, with accountings, with references to the min- 
Ulcrs and references to the sovereign. I shall not forget that I am 
living in a period where it is believed that all social problems 
may be settled by industry, and where the amelioration of the 
fate of the working classes is constantly being sought. I shall in¬ 
terest myself all the more in these questions inasmuch as they 
MIC a very fortunate counter-irritant to absorption in internal 
|H)litics. When it comes to the peoples of the south, the govern¬ 
ments must appear to be unceasingly occupied; the masses are 
satisfied to be inactive on condition that those who govern them 
give them the spectacle of a continual activity, a sort of fever; 
(hat they constantly attract their attention by novelties, surprises, 
theatrical strokes. That is strange, perhaps, but, once more, it 
li so. 

I would comply with these indications, point by point; conse- 
(jucntly, I w^ould, in matters of commerce, industrj^ arts, and 
even adminstration, look into all sorts of projects, plans, com¬ 
binations, changes, alterations, and improvements the fame of 
which in the press would cover the voices of tlie most numerous 
Miul most prolific publicists. Political economy has, it is said, made 
11 fortune in France; well, I should leave to your theorists, to 
your Utopians, to the most impassioned declaimers of your schools 
nothing to invent, nothing to publish, nothing even to say. The 
Itood of the people would be the sole and unchanging object of 
my public confidences. Whether I speak myself, or whether I 
hwvc my ministers or my writers speak, one would never exhaust 
(he subject of the grandeur of the counti*}', of its prosperity, of 
(hr majesty of its purpose and of its destiny; one would never 
I rnne to support it for its great principles of modern law, for the 
great problems which arouse humanity. The most enthusiastic, 
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the most universal liberalism would breathe through my writings. 
The people of the Occident love the oriental style, and so the 
style of all official speeches, of all official manifestoes should al¬ 
ways be adorned with images, always pompous, full of loftiness 
and reflections. The people do not like atheistic governments; in 
my communications with the public I should not fail to put my 
acts under the invocation of the Divinity, while tactfully asso¬ 
ciating my own star with that of the nation. 

I should like the acts of my reign to be compared at every 
moment with those of past governments. It would be the best 
way to bring out my good deeds and to arouse the gratitude 
which they deserve. 

It would be very important to place in relief the mistakes of 
those who preceded me, to show that I have always known how 
to avoid those mistakes. In this way, people would entertain 
toward the regimes which preceded my power a sort of antip¬ 
athy, aversion even, which would end by becoming irreparable 
as an atonement. 

Not only would I give to a certain number of newspapers the • 
mission of continually exalting the glory of my reign, of throwin(|[, 
back upon governments other than mine the responsibility of the 
errors of European politics, but I should like most of these ' 
eulogies to appear to be echoes of foreign papers from whicli ■ 
articles would be reproduced, true or false, which would render 
striking homage to my own policies. Besides, I would have, 
abroad, some paid newspapers whose support would be all the 
more efficacious since I would give them an appearance of oppo« 
sition on several points of detail. 

My principles, my ideas, my acts would be represented with 
the halo of youth, with the prestige of the new law in contrant 
to the decrepitude and decay of ancient institutions. 

I realize that safety valves arc necessary for public spirit, that 
intellectual activity, driven back at one point, is necessarily carried 
over to another. That is why I would not be afraid to throw the 
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iiMtion into all sorts of theoretical and practical speculations about 
llir industrial regime. 

Outside of politics, moreover, I assure you that I would be a 
vny good prince, that I would peacefully allow the people to 
llir up philosophical or religious questions. Concerning religion, 
I he doctrine of free examination has become a sort of monomania. 
( )mc must not oppose this tendency, in fact, it could not be done 
without danger. In those countries of Europe which are furthest 
advanced in civilization, the invention of printing ended by giving 
hlrth to a literature that is insane, furious, unrestrained, almost 
unclean—it is a great misfortune. Well, it is sad to say, but, to 
uilisfy this rage of writing which possesses your parliamentary 
I nuntries, it is almost enough merely not to thwart it. 

This pestiferous literature, the course of which cannot be ob- 
•irncted, and the platitude of writers and political men who would 
hr at the head of journalism, would not fail to form a shocking 
nuitrast to the dignity of the language which would fall from 
I hr steps of the throne, with the vivacious and colorful dialectic 
which care would be taken to rest all the manifestations 
(if power. You understand, now, why I wished to surround the 
|irlncc with this host of publicists, administrators, lawyers, business 
inrii and attorneys who are essential to the drawing up of this 
ipiniitity of official communications of which I have spoken to 
and the impression of which on public opinion would always 
hr very strong. 

Such, in brief, is the general disposition of my regime con- 
irming the press. 

MONTESQUIEU. Then you are through with it? 

MAChiavelli. Yes, and to my regret, for I was much more 
hi Iff than I should have been. But our moments are counted 
Hiid we must move rapidly. 
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THIRTEENTH DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. I need to recover a little from the emotioiu 
which you have caused me to undergo. What fertility of resoun r, 
what strange conceptions! There is poetry in all that and ii 
certain fatal beauty which the modern Byrons would not dcny| 
one finds there the scenic talent of the author of Mandragorc. 
MACHiAVELLi. You think so, Monsieur de Decondat? Yet sonif 
thing tells me that you are not so certain in your irony; you nin 
not sure that these things are impossible. 

MONTESQUIEU. If it is my opinion which interests you, you shnll 
have it; I await the conclusion. 

MACHIAVELLI. I have not yet reached it. 

MONTESQUIEU. Well, then, continue. 

MACHIAVELLI. I am at your service. 

MONTESQUIEU. At the outset, you outlined a formidable Icgl^ 
lation concerning the press. You extinguished all voices, wllh 
the exception of your own. Here are the mute parties before you- 
do you fear no conspiracies? 

MACHIAVELLI. No, for I should not be very foresighted if, willl 
one twist of the hand, I did not disarm them all at once. 
MONTESQUIEU. In that case, what are your methods? 
MACHIAVELLI. I would begin by deporting by the hundrcdl 
those who, with gun in hand, greeted the accession of my pow(^l, 
I have been told that in Italy, in Germany and in France, it wiii^ 
through secret societies that the agitators who conspired agaiml 
the government were recruited. I would tear to pieces the obsciim 
threads which are woven like spider webs in dens. 

MONTESQUIEU. And then? 

MACHIAVELLI. The organization of a secret society, or affiliation 
with one, will be severely punished. 

MONTESQUIEU. Good enough for the future; but the existinj 
societies? 

MACHIAVELLI. I shall expel, for public safety, all those who hnvi 
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definitely known to have been members. Those whom I 
ilu not reach will remain under a continual threat, for I shall 
|illl through a law which will permit the government to deport, 
\*f iidministrative means, all who may have been affiliated with 
Hill societies. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is, without judgment. 

MAi iiiAVELLi. Why do you say: without judgment? Is not the 
»li‘rlHion of a government a judgment? You may rest assured 
diMl there will be little pity for sedition-mongers. In countries 
iiMlinually troubled by civil discord, peace must be brought 
tliiMit by implacable acts of vigor; if there is a reckoning of 
Vl'tims to be made in order to insure tranquillity, it will be made. 
Uirr that, the appearance of the one who commands becomes so 
•Mipofling that no one dares to make an attempt on his life. 
»(lrr having covered Italy with blood, Sylla may reappear in 
Home as a private individual; no one would touch a hair of his 
liPiiil. 

MONTESQUIEU. I sce that you are in a period of terrible execu- 
Onii; I hardly dare to make an observation. However, it seems to 
Ml# that, even in following your plans, you could be less severe. 
MACHIAVELLI. If my clemency were called upon, I should see. 

I I «n even confide to you that a portion of the severe provisions 
‘ 'lllch I shall write into the law will become purely comminatory, 
m condition, however, that I am not forced to use them otherwise. 
MONTESQUIEU. And that is what you call comminatory! Never- 
your clemency reassures me a little; there are moments 
if some mortal were to hear you, you would freeze his 

MmihI. 

MAiUilAVELLi. Why? I lived very close to the Duke of Valen- 
(IiimIn who left behind him a terrible reputation, which he well 
h irrved, for he had his pitiless moments; yet I assure you that 
iMCfl the necessity for execution was passed, he was good-tempered 
iMMUgh. The same could be said of almost all the absolute mon- 
ihli^s at bottom they are good, especially so when it comes to 
lilldrm. 
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MONTESQUIEU. I am not sure that I do not prefer you at the 
height of your wrath; your gentleness is more frightening. But to 
return. You have destroyed the secret societies. 

MACHIAVELLI. Don’t go so fast: I did not do that; you will caul# 
some confusion. 

MONTESQUIEU. What and how? 

MACHIAVELLI. I prohibited secret societies the character and ac¬ 
tions of which would escape the supervision of my government, 
but I did not mean to deprive myself of a means of information, 
a secret influence which can be considerable if one knows how 
to make use of it. 

MONTESQUIEU. What Can you be thinking of in that connection? 
MACHIAVELLI. I foresee the possibility of giving to a certain num¬ 
ber of these societies a sort of legal existence or, rather, to cen¬ 
tralise them all under a single one the supreme head of which will 
be appointed by myself. In this way I shall hold in my hand the 
various revolutionary elements in the country-. The people wh« 
make up these societies belong to all nations, to all classes, to nil 
ranks; I shall be kept informed of the most obscure politicwl 
intrigues. It will be like a branch of my police force about which 
I shall soon tell you. 

This subterranean world of secret societies is filled with empty 
heads to which I shall not pay much attention, out there aif 
directions to be given there, forces to move. If something 
stirring, it is my hand which moves it; if a plot is being prepared, 
I am the head of it: I am the chief of the league. 
MONTESQUIEU. And you believe that these hordes of democrnl*, 
these republicans, these anarchists, these terrorists will allow you 
to approach and break bread with them; you can believe th«l 
those who wish no human domination at all will accept a guide 
who will really be a master! 

MACHIAVELLI. That is because you do not understand, Mon 
tesquieu! How much impotence and even simplicity is to b* 
found among the majority of the men of European demagogiimi 
These tigers have the souls of sheep, heads full of wind; one iiee^ 
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only speak their language to be admitted to their ranks. Besides, 
almost all their ideas have an incredible aflRnity with the doctrines 
of absolute power. Their dream is the absorption of the individual 
into a symbolic unity. They demand the complete realization of 
equality by virtue of a power which can, after all, be in the hands 
of only a single man. You see that even here I am the head of 
their school! And then it must be said that they have no choice. 
Secret societies will exist under the conditions that I have just 
described to you or they will not exist at all. 

MONTESQUIEU. The finale of sic volo sic jubeo is never long in 
coming, with you. I see definitely that you are well guarded 
against conspiracies. 

MACHIAVELLI. Yes, for it is just as well to tell you that the leg¬ 
islation will not permit reunions or secret meetings which exceed 
It certain number of persons. 

MONTESQUIEU. How many? 

MACHIAVELLI. You insist upon details? No group of more than 
fifteen or twenty people, if that satisfies you. 

MONTESQUIEU. What! Friends numbering more than fifteen or 
twenty will not be able to dine together? 

MACHIAVELLI. You are already becoming alarmed, I see, in the 
name of gallic gayety. W^ell, yes, they may gather, for my rule 
will not be as savage as you think, but with one condition—that 
politics is not discussed. 

MONTESQUIEU. They may discuss literature? 

MACHIAVELLI. Ycs, but on condition that under cover of litera¬ 
ture they do not gather for a political purpose, for it is possible 
not to talk politics at all and still give to a banquet a character 
which will be understood by the public. That must not happen. 
MONTESQUIEU. Alas! in such a system it is difficult for the citi¬ 
zens to live without being suspected by the government! 
MACHIAVELLI. You are mistaken then; none but rebels will 
luffer from these restrictions; no one else will be aware of them. 

It goes without saying that here I have nothing to do with 
nets of rebellion against my power, or of attempts to overthrow 
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it, or of attacks either against the person of the prince or againti 
his authority or his institutions. These are veritable crimes which 
are restrained by the common law of all legislations. They would 
be foreseen and punished in my kingdom according to classifi 
cation and according to definitions which would not permit of 
the slightest direct or indirect attempt against the order of cii 
tablished things. 

MONTESQUIEU. Permit me to have full confidence in you in thil 
matter and not to inquire about your methods. Still it is nol 
enough to establish a Draconian legislation; one must have N 
magistracy which is willing to apply it; that point is not without 
its difficulties. 

MACHIAVELLI. There are no difficulties there. 

MONTESQUIEU. Then you are going to destroy the judicial or 
ganization.^ 

MACHIAVELLI. I destroy nothing: I modify and I initiate. 
MONTESQUIEU. Then you are going to establish martial or pro* 
vost’s courts, exceptional tribunals.? 

MACHIAVELLI. No. 

MONTESQUIEU. What then? 

MACHIAVELLI. It is Well for you to know first of all that I shnll 
not need to decree a great many severe laws whose application 
I shall follow up. Many of them will already exist and will still 
be in force; for all governments, liberal or absolute, republican 
or royalist, come up against the same difficulties; they are obliged, 
in critical moments, to have recourse to rigorous laws some ol 
which remain, others of which are weakened, depending on the 
needs which cause them. One must make use of both; concerninn 
the latter, one must remember that they have not been explicitly 
abrogated, that they were perfectly good laws, and that the ir 
turn of the abuses which they anticipated makes their application 
necessary. In this way the government seems to be performiiii' 
nothing but an act of good administration, which is often the caK i 
You see that it is only a question of giving a little elasticity 
to the action of the courts, which is always easy in centralizcil 
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uMintrics where the magistracy is in direct contact with the ad¬ 
ministration, by means of the ministry upon which it depends. 

As for the new laws which will be enacted under my reign 
himI which, for the most part, will have been given out in the 
Itinn of simple decrees, the application will perhaps not be quite 
(I rasy, because in those countries where the magistrate has a 
Ilfp-nppointment, he may oppose by himself, in the interpretation 
III the Law, the too direct action of power. 

Hut I believe I have found a plan very ingenious, very simple, 
Hlipiircntly perfectly lawful, which, without affecting the perma- 
ni’iicc of the magistracy, will modify what is too absolute in the 
iiiiHcquences of the principle. I shall issue a decree that the 
lUrtgistrates must retire when they reach a certain age. I do not 
iliiiibt that here, too, I shall have opinion on my side, for ft is 
It piiinful spectacle to see, as is frequently the case, that the judge, 
who is called upon to decide the loftiest and most difficult ques- 
IliiiiH, falls into a decrepitude of mind which renders him 
Itii'iipable. 

MDN’i'ESQUiEU. But, if you will permit, I have some ideas about 
(lir things of which you speak. The fact which you bring out does 
lliil at all conform to experience. With those men who live by 
lliP continual exercise of the mind, the intelligence does not 
'liken as you mention; that, if I may say so, is the privilege of 
lliiiught in those people where it becomes the principal element. 
11, In the case of some magistrates, the faculties become unsettled 
’Vllli age, in the case of the greater number, they are preserved 
-ml their light continually increases; there is no need to replace 
tlii'in, for death causes in their ranks the natural voids which are 
lurriisary; but even if there were, indeed, among them as many 
■tiiiuplcs of decadence as you claim, it would still be a thousand 
iliiirs more worthwhile, in the interests of justice, to tolerate that 
vll than to accept your remedy. 

'Ai'iiiAVELLi. I have reasons superior to yours. 

Miin i-esquieu. Reasons of state? 

MACHIAVELLI. Perhaps. You may be sure of one thing: in this 
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new organization the magistrates will not deviate more than 
formerly in purely civil questions. 

MONTESQUIEU. How do I Icnow? For, according to your words, 
I already see that they will deviate in political questions. 
MACHIAVELLI. They will not deviate; they will do their duty as 
they must do it, for, in political matters, it is necessary, in the 
interest of order, that the judges be always on the side of power, 
It would be the worst thing in the world if a sovereign could be 
affected by seditious decrees against the government which the 
whole country would seize upon at once. Of what value would 
it be to have forced the press to be silent if the judgments of the 
courts were free? 

MONTESQUIEU. Under a modest appearance, your method is quite 
powerful, is it not? Since you attach such importance to it. 
MACHIAVELLI. Ycs, for it causes this spirit of resistance to dis¬ 
appear, this esfrlt de corfs which is always so dangerous in judi- 
ciar}^ companies which have conserved the memory, perhaps the 
cult, of past governments. It introduces in their midst a mass 
of new elements the influence of which are wholly favorable to the 
spirit which animates my reign. Every year twenty, thirty, or 
forty posts of magistrates which become vacant by retirement 
bring about a change in the whole personnel of the courts which 
may in this way be renewed from top to bottom every six months. 
One single vacancy, you know, may entail fifty appointments by 
the successive effect of the heads of different ranks who arc 
being moved up. You can imagine what will take place when 
there are thirty or forty vacancies at once. It is not only that 
the collective spirit disappears in what |X)litics there may he, bii! 
one becomes more closely united to the government, with dis¬ 
poses of a greater number of places. There are young men who 
are desirous to start their careers, who are no longer stopped by 
the perpetuity of those who precede them. They know that the 
government likes order, that the country likes it also, and it 
becomes a question merely of serving the two, in doing justicCi 
when order plays its part. 
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MON'FESQUIEU. But, except for incredible blindness, you will be 
^u’ciised of arousing in the magistracy a spirit of competition fatal 
In the judiciary bodies. I shall not show you what are the conse- 
iiurrices of this, since I know that that would not stop you. 
MACHIAVELLI. I make no claim to escape criticism; it is of little 
Importance to me, provided that I do not hear it. In all things 
I nhall have for a principle the irrevocability of my decisions, in 
fcpitc of murmurings. A prince who acts thus is always sure of 
j|iiining respect for his will-power. 


FOURTEENTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. I havc already told you many times, and I repeat 
il once more, that I havc no need to create and to organize every- 
llling; that I find in the institutions already existing a great many 
III ihe instruments of my power. Do you know what is the 
innstitutional guarantee? 

MONTESQUIEU. Yes, and I am sorry for your sake, because, 
without meaning to, I deprive you of a surprise which you would 
(iri'haps not have been angry to prepare for me, with the clever- 
ni’Hs of setting which is your strong point. 

MACHIAVELLI. Of what are you thinking? 

MON'PESQUIEU. I am thinking of what is true, at least, for France, 
III which you seem to be speaking; and that is, that it is a law of 
I Irnimstance which must be modified, if not made to disappear 
iiini|dctcly, under a regime of constitutional liberty. 
MACHIAVELLI. I Consider you very moderate on this point. Ac- 
Hirding to your ideas, it is simply one of the most tyrannical 
II’Hlrictions in the world. What! When private persons will be 
lii|ured by representatives of the government in the exercise of 
I heir duties, and they will bring them before the courts, the 
piilgcs will havc to answer them: ‘We cannot decide for you, 
llip door of the prsetorium is closed; go to the administration to 
tnk for the authorization to bring suit against its officials.” But 
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that would be a veritable denial of justice. How often will ll 
happen that the government will authorize such suits? 
MONTESQUIEU. What are you complaining of? It seems to ini 
that that would satisfy you very well. 

MACHIAVELLI. I only told you that in order to show you that, 
in states where justice comes across such obstacles, a governmcnl 
has not much to fear from the tribunals. It is always as provb 
sional agreements that such exceptions are inserted into the laW| 
but once the period of transition is passed, the exceptions remain| 
and that is as it should be, for as long as order reigns, they dil 
turb no one, and when times are troubled, they are necessary. 

There is another modern institution which serves the operation 
of central power with no less efficacy: that is the creation, in 
connection with the tribunals, of a great magistracy which yon 
call the public ministry and which used to be called, with much 
more reason, the ministry of the King, because this office is essen* 
tially removable and revocable at the will of the Prince. I have 
no need to describe to you the influence of this magistrate ovri 
the courts close to which he has his bench; suffice it to say thiil 
it is considerable. Remember all this carefully. Now I am goin|| 
to speak to you of the highest court of appeal which plays a con 
siderable role in thq administration of justice. 

The court of appeal is more than a judiciary body; it is, to m 
certain extent, a fourth power in the state, because it has thellani 
word in the interpretation of the law. So I shall repeat what 1 
believe I told you concerning the Senate and the legislative a| 
sembly: such a court of justice which would be completely indr 
pendent of the government would, in view of its sovereign ami 
almost discretionary power of interpretation, be able to ovciv 
throw it if it so wished. It would suffice merely to restrain or t(i 
extend systematically, in the direction of liberty, the provisions nf 
laws which regulate the exercise of political rights. 

MONTESQUIEU. And apparently it is just the contrary that you 
are going to ask of it? 

MACHIAVELLI. I shall ask nothing of it; it will itself do what ii 
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Miliiible for it to do. For it is here that the different causes of 
iMflHence which I mentioned above will cooperate the most 
Hmiigly. The nearer the judge is to power, the more it belongs 
(m him. The conservative spirit of the reign will develop here to 
i [j.iTater degree than anywhere else, and the laws of strict police 
imlltics will receive, at the hands of this great assembly, an inter- 
jiiiHntion so favorable to my power, that I shall be relieved of a 
Hiiillitiide of restrictive measures which, without that, would 
|«i»inmc necessary. 

Mhntesquieu. One would really say, to hear you, that laws are 
» \\u{\)\c of the most fantastic interpretations. Are the legislative 
!• tin not clear and precise, that they lend themselves to extensions 
I restrictions such as you intimate? 

tiiAiHiiAVELLi. Surely it is not to the author of the Esfrit des 
’ m/i, to the experienced magistrate who must have rendered so 
HHiny excellent decisions, that I can hope to teach the meaning 
•I Jurisprudence. There is no text, no matter how clear, which 
» Mot capable of receiving the most contrary interpretations, even 
III pure civil law; but I beg you to remember that we are talking 
d political matters. Now, it is a habit common to legislators of 
•*ll limes to draw up certain of their provisions in a manner 
l iilic enough to regulate cases or, according to circumstances, to 
iiHoduce exceptions which it would not have been prudent to 
^phiin more precisely. 

I am well aware that I must give you examples, for without 
lliHl my proposition would sccm too vague to you. The difficulty 
liM me is to find one of so general a character as to dispense with 
•Mlering into long details. Here is one which I take by preference, 
Imco a short time ago we touched upon it. 

In speaking of the constitutional guarantee, you were saying 
diMl this exceptional law should be modified in a free country. 

Well, I am supposing that this law exists in the state which 
I f^overn, I am supposing that it was modified; therefore I 
liMrt^inc that before me a law was promulgated which, in electoral 
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matters, permitted the prosecution of representatives of the goV'^ 
ernment without the authorization of the Council of State. 

The question comes up under my rule which, as you know, 
has introduced great changes in public equity. Someone wishri 
to bring suit against an oJfKcial on the occasion of an electorwl 
act; the magistrate of the public ministry rises and says: 
protection you wish to take advantage of can’t be applied; it li 
no longer compatible with present institutions. The old law 
which dispenses with the authorization of the Council of State in 
such a case has been tacitly abrogated.” The courts answer yes or 
no, in the end the discussion is brought before the court of appcali 
and this high tribunal thus defines public equity on this point 1 
“The old law is tacitly abrogated; the authorization of the Council 
of State is necessary to prosecute public officials, even in electoral 
matters.” 

Here is another example, somewhat more special, it is boi 
rowed by the police from the press: I have been told that in FranCf’ 
there was a law which required, under penal sanction, that all 
those who made a living distributing and peddling pamphlets mini 
be provided with an authorization given out by the public official 
who is, in each province, entrusted with the general administration. 
The law wished to regulate peddling and to subject it to strici 
supervision; that is the essential aim of this law; but the text u( 
the provision reads, I suppose: ‘‘All distributors or peddlers inuiH 
be provided with an authorization, etc.” 

Well, the court of appeals, if the question arises, will be ahlr 
to say: “It is not only the professional act that the respectiv*' 
law had in view. It is any act whatsoever of distribution or pc<b 
dling. Consequently, even tlie author of a pamphlet or of a work, 
several copies of whicli are distributed, even as gifts, without pre* 
liminary authorization, is party to distribution and peddlingj 
therefore he comes under the threat of the penal provision.” 

You see at once what results from such an interpretation; in« 
stead of a simple police law, you have a law which restricts thf 
right to publish one’s thoughts by means of the press. 
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MONTESQUIEU. All you needed was to be a jurist. 

MACHIAVELLI. That is absolutely necessary. How are govern¬ 
ments overthrown these days.^ By legal distinctions, by the sub- 
llrtics of constitutional law, by opposing to the ruling power all 
llie means, all the weapons, all the contrivances which are not 
directly prohibited by law. And you expect that the ruling power 
Would not make use of these stratagems of law which the parties 
rmploy with such obstinacy against the power? But then the 
,1 niggle would not be equal, resistance would not even be pos- 
ilhlc; it would be necessary to abdicate. 

MONTESQUIEU. You have so many stumbling-blocks to avoid that 
|| would be a miracle if you anticipated all of them. T he courts 
HIT not bound by their judgments. With a jurisprudence such as 
lli;it which would be applied under your rule, you will have many 
liiwsuits on your hands. The persons amenable to a tribunal will 
not weary of knocking at the door of the courts to demand other 
Interpretations from them. 

MACHIAVELLI. In thc beginning that is possible; but when a cer- 
(din number of arrests will have definitely put jurisprudence in 
IlH proper place, no one will continue to do what it forbids, and 
I lie source of the lawsuits will be exhausted. Public opinion would, 
III fact, be so much satisfied that when it came to a question of 
the meaning of laws, it would be referred to the official counsel 
nf the administration. 

MON I'ESQUIEU. And how, may I ask? 

MACHIAVELLI. At Certain critical times when there is fear that 
Home difficulty may arise over such and such a point of legislation, 
(he administration will declare, in the form of a notice, that such 
Hinl such an act comes under the application of the law, that the 
liiw covers such and such a case. 

MONTESQUIEU. But tliose are merely declarations which in no 
Way bind the courts. 

MACHIAVELLI. Undoubtedly, but these declarations have, none the 
IcHs, a very great influence on the decisions of tlie courts of 
Justice, coming as they do from an administration as powerful as 
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the one I have organized. They will particularly have great con 
trol over individual resolutions and, in many cases (not to >iiv 

always), they will forestall annoying lawsuits; people will rcfriilii 
from them. 

MONTESQUIEU. The farther we advance, the more I see that you I 
government is becoming more and more paternal. What you ai# 
speaking of are judiciary customs almost patriarchal. It does ill 
deed seem impossible that you should not be credited with a solid 
tude which displays itself under so many ingenious forms. 
MACHIAVELLI. You must, nevertheless, realize that I am very 
far fiom the barbarous processes of government which yiiii 
seemed to attribute to me at the beginning of this conversation, 
You see that violence plays no role; I take my point of suppoii 
where everyone takes it nowadays—from the law. 
MONTESQUIEU. From the law of the strongest. 

MACHIAVELLI. The law which is obeyed is always the law of (lir 
strongest: I know of no exception to this rule. 

FIFTEENTH DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. Although we have surveyed a great sphere :imiI 
you have organized almost everything, I need not conceal from 
you that there still remains much for you to do in order to ir 
assure me completely as to the continuance of your power. Tliiil 
wliich astonishes me the most in the world is that you have basnl 
it on universal suffrage, that is, the most inconsistent element o| 
its nature of which I am aware. Let us understand one anothri 
perfectly; you told me that you were king.^ 

MACHIAVELLI. Yes, king. 

MONTESQUIEU. For life, or hereditary? 

MACHIAVELLI. I am king as one is king in all the kingdoms n( 
the world, hereditary king with a succession from male to main, 
in order of issue, with the perpetual exclusion of women. 
MONTESQUIEU. You are not gallant. 
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lALHiAVELLi. Pardon me, but I am prompted by the traditions 
• ■( ihc Salian and Frankish monarchy. 

HINTESQUIEU. You will, no doubt, explain to me how you expect 
lu reconcile heredity with, for instance, the democratic suffrage 
i| (he United States? 
ilACIIIAVELLI. Yes. 

ilUNTESQUiEU. What! With this principle you hope to bind the 
v||l of future generations? 

! ! u MIAVELLI. YeS. 

r^loNTESQUiEU. For the present what I should like to see is the 
viiy you would manage with this suffrage when it is a question 
"I Applying it to the nomination of public officers. 

MACHIAVELLI. What public officers? You know very well that, 
III monarchical states, it is the government which appoints the 
'lllclals of all ranks. 

10NTKSQUIEU. That depends on which officials. Those which 
lltiVr to do with the administration of the townships are, in gen- 
'ifil, elected by the inhabitants, even under monarchical govern- 
MMMItH. 

•^i.^ciiiAVELLi. That will be changed by a law; in the future 
Miry will be appointed by the government. 

nioNTESQUiEU. And you will also appoint the representatives of 
Mir nation? 

M^i iiiAVELLl. You know that that is not possible. 
liiN’i’ESQUlEU. Then I pity you, for if you leave the voting to 
ilM'lf, if you do not arrange for some new plan, the assembly of 
lliM representatives of the people will not be long, under the in- 
fliM’iicc of the parties, in filling up with deputies hostile to your 
jnivvrr. 

‘ iAHiiiAVELLi, Just for that reason I had not the slightest inten- 
Mmii of leaving the voting to itself. 

'iiiN’i’ESQUiEU. I expected that. But what plan will you adopt? 

« Vi'MIAVELLI, The first point is to link to the government those 
lio wish to represent tlie country. I shall impose upon the candi- 
•l*ilrn the solemnity of the oath. Here it is not a question of an 
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oath to the nation, as your revolutionaries of ’89 understood it; I 
want an oath of loyalty to the prince himself and to his constitu¬ 
tion. 

MONTESQUIEU. But since in politics you do not fear to \iolate yout 
own, how can you expect that they should be more scrupulous than 
yourself on this point.^ 

MACHiAVELLi. I count little on the political conscience of men; 

I count on the power of opinion: no one will dare to debase him¬ 
self before it by openly proving false to his sworn oath. They 
will dare still less since the oath which I shall place upon them 
will precede the election instead of following it, and they will 
be without any excuse for seeking votes, under these conditions, i( 
they are not decided in advance to serve me. Now it is necessary^ 
to give to the government the means of resisting the influence o( 
the opposition, of preventing them from making deserters of those 
who wish to defend it. At election time, the parties are in thr 
habit of announcing their candidates and placing them beforo 
the government; I shall do as they do, I shall have candidates 
announced and I shall place them before the parties. 
MONTESQUIEU. If you Were not all-powerful, the method would 
be odious, for, while openly offering combat, you provoke blown, 
MACHIAVELLI. I expect the agents of my government, from fii’Ht ] 
to last, to see to it that my candidates are successful. I 

MONTESQUIEU, That goes without saying. I 

MACHIAVELLI. Everything is of the greatest importance in thin 
matter. “The laws which establish suffrage are fundamental; tlunl 
manner in which suffrage is granted is fundamental; the law* 
which determines the manner of granting permits to vote 
fundamental.” (Esprit des Lois, page 12 et seq., Book II, et seq., 
Chapter II, et seq.) Was it not you who said that? i 

MONTESQUIEU. I do not always recognize my language when il 
passes through your lips; it seems to me that the words which you 
cite were applied to democratic government. 

MACHIAVELLI. Undoubtedly, and you have already been able tn 
see that my essential policy was to trust myself to the people, and 
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that although I wear a crown, my real and declared purpose is 
to represent it. Trustee of all the powers which it has delegated 
to me, I alone, after all, am its true representative. What I wish, 
it wishes; what I do, it does. Accordingly, it is indispensable that 
at the time of the elections the factions should not be able to sub¬ 
stitute their influence for that of which I am the armed personifica¬ 
tion. Therefore I have found still other means to paralyze their 
cflForts. You must know, for instance, that the law which forbids 
gatherings will naturally apply to those which might be formed 
in view of the elections. In this way, the parties will neither be 
able to plan together nor to make secret arrangements. 
MONTESQUIEU. Why do you always put the parties first? Under 
pretext of putting shackles on them, do you not really put them 
on the voters themselves? The parties, in short, are only masses 
of voters; if the voters are not permitted to become enlightened 
through gatherings, through conferences, how will they be able 
to vote with a thorough knowledge of the matter? 

MACHIAVELLI. I See that you do not know with what infinite art, 
with what guile, political passions frustrate prohibitive measures. 
Do not concern yourself with the voters—those who are animated 
by good intentions will always know for whom to vote. Besides, 
I shall use tolerance; not only shall I not forbid the gatherings 
which are formed in the interest of my candidates, but I shall 
go so far as to close my eyes to the actions of some popular candi¬ 
dates who will agitate noisily in the name of liberty; only I may 
as well tell you that those who shout the loudest will be my own 
men. 

MONTESQUIEU. And how are you going to regulate the voting? 
MACHIAVELLI. First of all, concerning the country people, I do 
not want the voters to go to vote in the great centers where they 
might come in contact with the spirit of opposition of the cities 
or towns and, from there, receive the pass-word which would 
come from the capital; I want them to vote by communes. The 
result of this plan, which seems so simple, will nonetheless be con¬ 
siderable. 
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MONTESQUIEU. That is easy to understand; you force the country 
vote to be divided among insignificant notorieties or, for lack of 
familiar names, to fall back on the candidates designated by your 
government. I should be very much surprised if, under this system, 
many capable or talented men were produced. 

MACHIAVELLI. Public order has less need of talented men than 
of men devoted to the government. Great ability holds sway from 
the throne and among those who surround it—elsewhere it is 
useless; it is almost harmful even, for it can only act against the 
power. 

MONTESQUIEU. Your aphorisms cut like a sword; I have no 
arguments to oppose you. Please let us go on with the rest of your ' 
electoral regulations. 

MACHIAVELLI. For the reasons which I have just deduced for you 
I also do not want the vote by ticket which falsifies the election 
and which permits the coalition of men and of principles. Besides : 
I shall divide the electoral colleges into a certain number of ad- 
ministrative districts in which there will be room for the election | 
of but a single deputy and where, consequently, each voter will 
be able to place only one name on his voting paper. 

In addition, there must be the possibility of neutralizing the , 
opposition in the districts where it makes itself too strongly felt. ■ 
Thus, let us suppose that in the previous elections a district has 
been noted for the majority of its hostile votes, or that one may, 
reasonably suppose that it will declare itself against the govern¬ 
ment candidates, nothing is easier than to remedy that: if this 
district has only a small population, it may be attached to a district 
nearby or far away, but of greater expanse, in which its votes 
will be drowned and its political spirit lost. If the hostile district, 
on the contrary, has a large population, it may be divided up into 
several parts and annexed to neighboring districts in which it will 
be completely destroyed. 

You understand that I am passing over a mass of details which 
are only accessories to the whole. Thus, when necessary, I divide 
the colleges into sections of colleges in order to give more oppor- 
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tunity for administrative action, and I have the colleges and the 
divisions of colleges presided over by municipal officers whose 
nominations depend upon the government. 

MONTESQUIEU. I notice, with a certain surprise, that you are not 
making use of a measure which you recommended during the 
time of Leo X, and which consists of the substitution of votes 
by investigators after the elections. 

MACHIAVELLI. That would perhaps be too difficult in these days, 
and I believe that this method should not be used except with 
the greatest caution. Besides, a clever government has so many 
other resources! Without directly buying the vote, with out-and- 
out money, nothing is easier than to influence the vote of the 
masses through administrative concessions, by promising here a 
port, there a market, further on a road, a canal; and inversely, 
by doing nothing for tlie cities and towns where the vote is un¬ 
favorable. 

MONTESQUIEU. I have no objection to make to the profundity of 
these plans; but are you not afraid that people will say that some¬ 
times you corrupt and sometimes you oppress popular suffrage? 
Are you not afraid of compromising your power in the struggles 
in which it will be so directly engaged? The slightest success ob¬ 
tained over your candidates will be a brilliant victory which will 
he a severe blow to your government. What keeps me constantly 
worried for you is that I see you always obliged to succeed in all 
things if you wish to avert a disaster, 

MACHIAVELLI. You Speak the language of fear, calm yourself. 
At the point to which I have arrived, I have succeeded in so many 
things that I cannot perish because of extremely small things. 
Bossuet’s grain of sand is not made for true statesmen. I am so 
advanced in my career that I could, without danger, brave even 
storms; what, then, signify the minute difficulties of administra¬ 
tion of which you speak? Do you believe that I claim to be per¬ 
fect? Do I not know very well that more than one blunder will 
be committed around me? No, there is no doubt that I shall not 
be able to prevent a certain amount of pillage and scandal here 
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and there. Is that sufficient to hinder the whole thing from pro¬ 
gressing? The main thing is not so much to make no errors as 
to accept the responsibility with an attitude of energy which com¬ 
mands respect from the slanderers. And, what is more, if the 
opposition should succeed in introducing some orators into my 
chamber, what difference does it make to me? I am not one of 
those who wish to reckon without the necessity of their times. 

One of my great principles is to oppose like to like. Just as I 
make use of the press by the press, I would make use of the 
courts by the courts 5 so I would have as many men as necessary 
ready and capable of speaking several hours without a stop. The 
chief thing is to have a compact majority and a reliable president. 
There is a particular art in conducting debates and carrying off 
the vote. And, besides, would I need to make use of the cunning 
of parhamentary strategy? Nineteen-twentieths of the Chamber 
would be my own men who would vote on orders, while I would 
pull the strings of an artificial and clandestinely recruited op¬ 
position; after that, let them make beautiful speeches: they will 
go into the ears of my deputies as the wind enters the keyhole of 
a lock. Now do you want me to speak to you of my Senate? 
MONTESQUIEU. No, I know from Caligula what that will be like. 

SIXTEENTH DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. One of the salient {X)ints of your politics is the 
annihilation of parties and the destruction of collective forces. 
You have certainly not failed in this program; yet I sec all around 
you some tilings which you have not even touched upon. You 
have not dealt with the clergy nor the University nor the bar 
nor the national inilitia nor the commercial corporations; and yet 
it seems to me that there is more than one dangerous element in 
all that. 

MACHIAVELLI. I Cannot tell everything at once. Let us turn at 
once to the national militia so that I need be bothered about it no 
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further. Their dissolution was, of necessity, one of the first acts of 
my power. The organization of a civilian guard cannot be rec¬ 
onciled witli the existence of a regular army, since citizens in 
arms may, at a given time, be transformed into rebels. Neverthe¬ 
less, this point is not without its difficulty. The national guard is 
a useless institution, but it bears a popular name. In military states 
it flatters the puerile instincts of certain bourgeois classes which, 
by a rather ridiculous eccentricity, unites to commercial habits the 
taste for warlike demonstration. It is a harmless prejudice which 
it would be all the more ill-advised to go counter to, since the 
prince must never have the semblance of separating his interests 
from those of the city which thinks it has found a guarantee in 
the arming of its inhabitants. 

MONTESQUIEU. But you mentioned that you would break up this 
militia. 

MACHIAVELLI. I WQuld break it up in order to reorganize it upon 
other lines. The main thing is to put it under the immediate orders 
of the agents of civil authority and to relieve it of the prerogative 
of recruiting its chiefs by means of elections; that is what I am 
going to do. Besides, I shall organize it only in the proper places, 
and I reserve the right to dissolve it again and to re-establish 
it upon still other lines, if circumstances require. I have nothing 
more to say to you on this point. As for the University, the pres¬ 
ent order of things is practically satisfactory. You are aware, of 
course, that these great bodies of instruction are no longer organ¬ 
ized as they formerly were. I am assured that almost everywhere 
they have lost their autonomy and are no longer anything more 
tlian public services in care of the State. Now, as I have told you 
more than once, where the State is, the prince is; the moral direc¬ 
tion of the public establishments is in his hands; it is his agents 
who inspire the spirit of youth. The heads as well as the members 
of the teaching body of all degrees are appointed by the govern¬ 
ment; they are attached to it, they depend upon it, that suffices; 
if here and there some traces of independent organization remain 
in any public school or academy whatsoever, it is easy to bring it 
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back to the common center of unity and direction. It is only a 
question of a regulation or even of a simple ministerial order. 
At full speed I pass over the details which need no closer attention. 
Yet I must not leave this subject without telling you that I con¬ 
sider it very important to proscribe the studies of constitutional 
politics in the teaching of law. 

MONTESQUIEU. Indeed you have good reasons for that. 
MACHIAVELLI. My reasons are simple enough; I do not wish the 
young people, on leaving school, to busy themselves with politics 
at random; at the age of eighteen, one goes about making con¬ 
stitutions as one makes tragedies. Such teaching can only give 
false ideas to the youth and initiate it prematurely into matters 
which are beyond the limits of its reasoning. It is with these notions 
poorly digested and poorly understood that unsound statesmen are 
prepared, Utopians the temerity of whose spirit is later translated . 
into temerity of action. 

The generations which are born under my reign must be 
brought up in the respect of established institutions, in the love of y 
the prince; for this purpose I should make an ingenious use of the 
power of management of instruction: I believe that in general a ■ 
great mistake is made in the school—contemporary history is 
neglected. It is at least just as essential to know one’s own time as [ 
the time of Pericles; I should like to have the history of my reign, \ 
of myself while living, taught in the schools. That is how a new i 
prince enters into the heart of a generation. 

MONTESQUIEU. That would, of course, be a continual apology \ 
for all your deeds? j 

MACHIAVELLI. It is obvious that I would not have myself dis- J 
paraged. The other method which I would use would have for a J 
goal the reaction against free instruction, which cannot be directly 1 
proscribed. The universities contain armies of professors whose J 
leisure time may be used for the propagation of good doctrines. | 
I would have them give free courses in all the important towns, 
and in this way I would mobilize the education and the influence 
of the government. 
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MONTESQUIEU. In Other words, you absorb, you confiscate for 
your profit even the last gleams of independent thought. 
MACHIAVELLI. I Confiscate nothing at all. 

MONTESQUIEU. Are you going to permit professors other than 
your own to popularize science by the same methods, without 
license or authorization? 

MACHIAVELLI. What! Do you expect me to sanction clubs? 
MONTESQUIEU. No. Let us go on to something else. 
MACHIAVELLI. Among the multitude of customary measures 
which the safety of my government requires, you have called 
my attention to the bar; that means going further than is neces¬ 
sary for the moment; besides, here I touch upon civil interests and 
you know that, in this matter, my rule of conduct is to abstain as 
much as possible. In the states where the bar is composed of a 
corporation, those amenable to a tribunal consider the inde¬ 
pendence of this institution as a guarantee inseparable from the 
right of the defense before the courts, and that it is a question 
of their honor, their interest, or their life. It is a serious thing to 
intervene here, for public opinion could be aroused at a cry which 
would not fail to cast aside the whole corporation. Nonetheless, 
I am aware that this order will be a center of influences con¬ 
stantly hostile to my power. This profession—and you know it 
better than I, Montesquieu—develops characters which are cold 
and stubborn in their principles, it develops spirits whose tendency 
js to seek in the acts of power the element of pure legality. The 
lawyer has not the lofty sense of social necessities to the same 
degree as has the magistrate; he sees the law from too near and 
from angles too petty to allow of just sentiment, whereas the 
magistrate. . . . 

MONTESQUIEU. Spare me the apology. 

MACHIAVELLI. Yes, for I am not forgetting that I am face to 
face with a descendant of the great magistrates who upheld the 
throne of the monarchy in France with such brilliance. 
MONTESQUIEU. And who rarely lent themselves to the registra¬ 
tion of decrees when they violated the law of the state. 
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MACHIAVELLI. Tliat is Ilow they ended by overthrowing the 
state itself. I do not want my courts of justice to be parliaments 
and the lawyers, under immunity of their gowns, to play politics 
there. The greatest man of the century to whom your country 
had the honor of giving birth, said: should like to cut the 

tongue of a lawyer who has anything to say against the govern¬ 
ment.’* Modern customs are milder; I should not go so far. On 
the first day, and in fitting circumstances, I shall limit myself to 
doing a very simple thing: I shall issue a decree which, while 
respecting the independence of the corporation, will nevertheless 
arrange for the lawyers to receive the investiture of their pro¬ 
fession from the sovereign. In the expose of the motives of my 
decree, it will not, I believe, be very difficult to show the people 
that they will find in this method of appointment a more weighty 
guarantee than when the corporation draws upon itself, that is, 
with the elements necessarily a little confused. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is only too true that one may lend to the most 
detestable measures the language of reason! But look here, what 
are you going to do now in connection with the clergy? Here 
is an institution which depends on the state only on one side and 
which is set off by a spiritual power the seat of which is not with 
you. I know of nothing more dangerous to your power, I declare, 
than this power which speaks in the name of heaven and the 
roots of which are all over the earth: do not forget that the 
Christian word is a word of liberty. Undoubtedly the laws of 
the state have established a profound demarcation between religious 
and political authority; undoubtedly the word of the ministers of 
the cult cannot be heard except in the name of the Gospel; but 
the divine spiritualism which is evolved from it is the stumbling- 
block of political materialism. It is this book, so humble and so 
gentle, which has destroyed by itself the Roman empire and 
Caesarism and its power. Those nations which arc frankly 
Christian will always escape despotism, for Christianity raises 
the dignity of man too high for despotism to reach, since it de¬ 
velops moral farces upon which human power has no hold. 
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(Esfrit des Loisy page 371, Book XXIV, Chapter I ct seq.) Be¬ 
ware of the priest: he depends only upon God, and his influence 
Ih everywhere, in the sanctuary, in the family, in the school. You 
ran do nothing to him: his hierarchy is not yours, he obeys a 
constitution which is decided neither by the law nor by the sword. 

If you reign over a Catholic nation and you have the clergy for 
enemy, you will perish sooner or later, even if all the people were 
for you. 

MACHIAVELLI. I am not quite sure why you are pleased to make 
of the priest an apostle of liberty, I have never seen that, neither 
in ancient nor in modern times; I have always found in the 
priesthood a natural support of absolute power. 

Note this: if, in the interests of my establishment, I had to 
make concessions to the democratic spirit of my epoch, if I took 
universal suffrage as the foundation of my power, it is only a 
Htratagem required by the times. I claim the benefit of divine 
right nonetheless, I am king by the grace of God nonetheless. 
In view of this, the clergy must support me, for my principles 
of authority conform to their own. If, however, they show them- 
Hclvcs rebellious, if they take advantage of their influence to carry 
on an underhand war against my government . . . 

MONTESQUIEU. Well, what then? 

MACHIAVELLI. You who Speak of the influence of the clergy, do 
you not know to what point it was able to make itself unpopular 
iji certain Catholic states? In France, for instance, journalism 
and the press defamed it to such an extent before the masses, they 
ruined its mission so greatly, that if I reigned in its kingdom, do 
you know what I could do? 

MONTESQUIEU. What? 

MACHIAVELLI. I could provoke a schism in the Church which 
would break all the bonds which attach the clergy to the court 
of Rome, for that is the Gordian knot. Through my press, 
through my publicists, through my statesmen I would have the 
following words circulated: ‘‘Christianity is independent of Cathol¬ 
icism; what Catholicism forbids, Christianity permits; the indc- 
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pendence of the clergy, its submission to the court of Rome, are 
purely Catholic dogmas; such an order of things is a continual 
menace to the safety of the state. The loyal subjects of the kingdom 
should not have a foreign prince as their spiritual leader; that 
is to leave internal order to the discretion of a power which might 
become hostile at any moment; this hierarchy of the Middle 
Ages, this protectorate of the people as children can no longer 
be reconciled with the virile genius of modern civilization, with 
its wisdom and its independence. Why go to Rome to seek a 
director of conscience? Why should the head of the political 
authority not be at the same time the head of the religious author¬ 
ity? Why should the sovereign not be pontiff?” Those are the 
words I would have circulated by the press, especially by the 
liberal press, and, what is very probable, the masses of the people 
would hear them with joy. 

MONTESQUIEU. If you Can believe that and if you dared to at¬ 
tempt such an undertaking, you would learn promptly and ter¬ 
ribly the power of Catholicism, even among the nations where it 
seems to be weakened. (Esfnt des Lois, Page 393, Book XXV, 
Chapter XIL) 

MACHIAVELLI. Attempt it, great God! But I ask pardon, on my 
knees, of our divine master for having as much as described this 
sacrilegious doctrine, inspired by the hatred of Catholicism; but 
God, who has instituted human power, does not forbid it to protect 
itself against the enterprises of the clergy, who violate the pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel when they show insubordination to the prince. 
I know that tliey will not conspire except because of an imper¬ 
ceptible influence, but I would find the way to arrest the intention 
which directs the influence, even at the heart of the court of 
Rome. 

MONTESQUIEU. HoW? 

MACHIAVELLI. It would Suffice for me to point out at the Holy 
See the moral condition of my people, trembling under the yoke 
of the Church, aspiring to cast it off, capable of detaching itself 
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from the Catholic unity and of throwing itself into the schism 
of the Greek or Protestant Church. 

MONTESQUIEU. Threat instead of action! 

MACHIAVELLI. How mistaken you are, Montesquieu, and how 
you disregard my respect for the pontifical throne! The only role 
that I wish to play, the sole mission which belongs to me as 
Catholic sovereign would be just that of defending the Church. 
In the present day, you know, temporal power is gravely threat¬ 
ened, both by irreligious hate and by the ambition of the countries 
north of Italy. Well, I would say to the Holy Father: ^^I shall 
support you against all of them, I shall save you—it is my duty, 
it is my mission. But at least do not attack me—support me with 
your moral influence.” Would that be too much to ask when 
I would endanger my popularity by holding myself up to those 
who are called the European democracy as defender of temporal 
power which is, alas! completely discredited at present. This 
danger would not stop me. Not only would I check any enter¬ 
prise against the sovereignty of the Holy See on the part of the 
neighboring states, but if, by misfortune, it were attacked, if the 
Pope were to be driven out of the Papal States, as has already 
happened, my bayonets alone would bring him back and would 
keep him there always as long as I live. 

MONTESQUIEU. That would indeed be a master stroke, for if you 
kept a perpetual garrison at Rome, you would practically have 
the Holy See at your command, as if it were in some province of 
your kingdom. 

MACHIAVELLI. Do you think that after such a service rendered 
to the papacy, it would refuse to uphold my power; that the Pope 
himself, at need, would refuse to come to consecrate me in my 
capital? Are such events unexampled in history? 

MONTESQUIEU. Yes, examples of everything can be found in 
history. But if, instead of finding a Borgia or a Dubois on Saint 
Peter’s throne, as you seem to expect, you should find a pope 
wlio resisted your intrigues and braved your anger, what would 
you do? 
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MACHIAVELLI. In that case, under pretext of defending the 
temporal power, I would bring about his falL 
MONTESQUIEU. You have what is called genius! 

SEVENTEENTH DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. I Said that you had genius; in truth, a certain 
type of it is necessary to conceive and to execute so many things. 
Now I understand the apologue of the god Vishnu; you have a 
hundred arms like the Hindu idol and each one of your fingers 
touches a spring. In the same way that you touch everything, are 
you also able to see everything? 

MACHiAVELLr. Yes, for I shall make of the police an institution 
so vast that in the heart of my kingdom half of the people shall 
see the other half. May I give you some details on the organiza¬ 
tion of my police? 

MONTESQUIEU. Go ahead. 

MACHIAVELLI. I shall begin by creating a ministry of police which 
will be the most important of my ministries and which will cen¬ 
tralize, as much for the exterior as for the interior, the numerous 
functions which I give over to that part of my administration. 'i 
MONTESQUIEU. But if you do that, your subjects will see im-] 
mediately that they are caught in a prodigious net. 

MACHIAVELLI. If this ministry incurs displeasure, I shall abolish 
it and I shall call it, if that pleases you better, the ministry of 
state. Besides, I shall organize in other ministries corresponding 
functions the greater part of which will be quietly blended in with 
what you call nowadays the ministry of the interior and the 
ministry of foreign affairs. You understand perfectly that here I 
am not interested in diplomacy but only in the proper means to 
assure my security against the factions, foreign as well as domestic. 
Well then, you may believe me that, in this connection, I shall 
find the majority of monarchs about in the same situation as my¬ 
self, that is, very much disposed to second my views, which would 
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consist in creating international police services in the interest of 
mutual safety. If, as I scarcely doubt, I succeed in attaining this 
result, here are some of the forms by which my police would mani¬ 
fest themselves abroad: Men of pleasure and good company in the 
foreign courts, to keep an eye on the intrigues of the princes and 
of the exiled pretenders; proscribed revolutionaries, some of whom 
I would not despair of being able to persuade, with money, to be 
of service to me as agents of transmission in regard to the secret 
practices of underhand demagogy; the establishment of political 
newspapers in the great capitals, printers and book stores placed in 
the same conditions and secretly subsidized in order to follow more 
closely, by means of the press, the direction of public thought. 
MONTESQUIEU. It is HO longer the factions of your kingdom but 
the very soul of humanity that you will end up by conspiring 
against. 

MACHIAVELLI. You know that I do not take fright at big words. 

I want to arrange that every politician who goes abroad to plot 
can be observed, noted from one point to another, until his re¬ 
turn to my kingdom, where he will be imprisoned for good and 
all so that he will no longer be in a position to plot again. In 
order to have well in hand the thread of revolutionary intrigues, 

I am dreaming of a plan which would, I think, be rather clever. 
MONTESQUIEU. Good God, what may that be! 

MACHIAVELLI. I should like to have a prince of my house, seated 
on the steps of my throne, who would play at being a malcontent. 
His mission would be to hold himself up as a liberal, a slanderer 
of my government and thus to rally (in order to observe them 
more closely) those who, in the highest ranks of my kingdom, 
might go in a little for demagogy. Riding above domestic and 
foreign intrigues, the prince to whom I would confide this mis¬ 
sion would thus play the game of dupe to those who would not 
be in the secret of the comedy. 

MONTESQUIEU. What! You would entrust to a prince of your 
house powers which you yourself class as befitting the police? 
MACHIAVELLI. And why not? I know of reigning princes who. 
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while in exile, were attached to the secret police of certain cabi¬ 
nets. j 

MONTESQUIEU. If I Continue to listen to you, Machiavelli, it is 
only to have the last word of this shocking wager. 

MACHIAVELLI. Do not be so indignant, M. de Montesquieu; in 
the Esfrit des Lots you called me a great man. (Esfrit des Lois, 
Page 68, Book VI, Chapter V.) 

MONTESQUIEU. You are making me atone dearly for that; it is 
to punish myself that I listen to you. Pass as quickly as you can 
over so many sinister details. 

MACHIAVELLI. At home I am obliged to re-establish the black 
cabinet. 

MONTESQUIEU. Re-establish . . . 

MACHIAVELLI. Your best kings made use of it. The secrecy of 
letters must not be permitted to serve as a covering for plots. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is that which makes you tremble; I understand 
it. 

MACHIAVELLI. You are mistaken, for there will be plots under 
my reign; there must be. 

MONTESQUIEU. What now.? 

MACHIAVELLI. There will perhaps be real plots, I cannot answer 
for that; but certainly there will be simulated plots. At certain 
times it may be an excellent method to arouse the sympathy of 
tlie people in favor of the prince, when his popularity is waning. 
In intimidating public spirit, certain severe measures may be ob¬ 
tained when necessary, or those which already exist may be main¬ 
tained. False conspiracies which, of course, must be made use of 
only with the greatest caution, have still another advantage: they 
permit the discovery of real plots by giving rise to investigations 
which lead to a thorough search for traces of whatever one sus¬ 
pects. 

Nothing is more precious than the life of the sovereign: it 
must be surrounded by innumerable guarantees, that is, innumer¬ 
able agents, but at the same time it is necessary that this secret 
militia be concealed so cleverly thajt the sovereign seems to show 
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no fear when he shows himself in public. I have been told that in 
Europe the precautions in this connection were so perfected that 
a prince who goes out into the streets might seem to be a simple 
citizen who is taking a walk, unguarded, among the crowd, 
whereas he is really surrounded by two or three thousand pro¬ 
tectors. 

In addition, I expect that my police will be interspersed in 
Jill ranks of society. There will be no secret meeting, no com¬ 
mittee, no salon, no intimate hearth where there will not be an 
car to hear what is said in every place, at every hour. Alas, for 
lliose who have wielded power it is an astonishing phenomenon 
with what facility men denounce one another. What is still more 
astonishing is the faculty of observation and of analysis which is 
<lcveloped in those who make up the political police; you have 
no idea of their ruses, their disguises, their instincts, the passion 
which they bring to tlieir researches, their patience, their impene¬ 
trability; there are men of all ranks who go in for this profession 
through—how shall I say it?—a sort of love of the art. 
MONTESQUIEU. Ah! Draw the curtain! 

MACHIAVELLI. Yes, for at the very bottom of power there are 
Hccrets which terrify the eye. I spare you the description of more 
Homber things which you have not heard. With the system that 
I shall organize, I shall be so completely informed that I shall be 
able to tolerate even guilty actions because at any moment of the 
day I will have the power to stop them. 

MONTESQUIEU. Tolerate them? And why? 

MACHIAVELLI. Because in European states the absolute monarch 
must not use force indiscreetly; because, in the depths of society, 
there are always secret activities about which nothing can be done 
when they are not formulated; because it is necessary to take the 
greatest care to avoid alarming public opinion concerning the 
uccurity of power; because the parties are satisfied with murmurs, 
with harmless teasing, when they are reduced to impotence, and 
to claim to disarm them even of tlieir temper would be folly, 
'i'hey will, then, be heard complaining here and there, in news- 
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papers and books; they will attempt allusions against the govern¬ 
ment in speeches and addresses; under various pretexts, they will 
make some small manifestations of their existence; all tliat will be 
very timid, I swear to you, and the public, if informed, will 
be tempted only to laughter. I will be considered very good to 
support it, I shall pass for too good-natured; that is why I shall 
tolerate what seems to me to he without any danger: I do not 
even'wish my government to be considered suspicious. 
MONTESQUIEU. This language reminds me that you have left a 
gap, and a very serious one, in your decrees. 

MACHIAVELLI. Which one? 

MONTESQUIEU. You have not touched individual liberty. 
MACHIAVELLI. I shall not touch it. 

MONTESQUIEU. You think not? If you have reserved the faculty 
of toleration, you have also reserved the right to prevent all that 
appears dangerous to you. If the interest of the state, or even 
something slightly important, requires that a man be arrested 
in your kingdom at a particular moment, how can it be done if 
the law of habeas corpus exists in the legislation; if individual 
arrest is preceded by certain formalities, by certain guarantees? 
While the procedure is going on, time will be passing. 
MACHIAVELLI. Allow me to state that even if I respect individual 
liberty, I did not forbid the judiciary organization to make some 
useful modifications in this regard. 

MONTESQUIEU. I was Well aware of that. 

MACHIAVELLI. Oh! Do not be so superior, it will be the easiest 
thing in the world. Who is it who generally makes the laws on 
individual liberty in your parliamentaiy states? 

MONTESQUIEU. It is a council of magistrates, the number and 
independence of whom arc the guarantee of those brought before 
the courts. 

MACHIAVELLI. It is certainly a vicious organization, for how do 
you expect that, with the slowness of the deliberations of n 
council, justice can have the necessary rapidity of apprehension i 
of evil-doers? ' 
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MONTESQUIEU. Which evil-doers? 

MACHIAVELLI. I am Speaking of those who commit murder, rob¬ 
bery, crimes and misdemeanors which come under the common 
law. This tribunal must be given the unity of action which is 
necessary to it; I replace your council by a single magistrate, 
rbarged with making laws concerning the arrest of criminals. 
MONTESQUIEU. Blit it is iiot a question now of criminals; with 
I be aid of this regulation, you threaten the liberty of all the citi¬ 
zens. At least make a distinction in the cause of accusation. 
MACHIAVELLI. That is just what I do not wish to do. Is the 
niie who undertakes something against the government not as 
guilty as, if not more so than, the one who commits an ordinary 
uiiuc or misdemeanor? Passion or misery mitigates many faults, 
but who forces people to busy themselves with politics? So I wish 
ii(» distinction between the misdemeanors of common law and the 
political misdemeanors. Where, then, is the mentality of modern 
U(ovcrnments, to set up a sort of criminal court of justice for their 
•luiidcrers? In my kingdom, the insolent journalist will mingle 
III the prisons with the plain thief and will appear at his side 
brfore the correctional jurisdiction. The conspirator will be 
uriilfd before the criminal jury, side by side with the counter- 
fi'iler and the murderer. That is an excellent legislative modifica- 
(lon, you must notice, for public opinion, seeing the conspirator 
lirntcd as the equal of the ordinary criminal, will end up by 
Kinfusing the two types in the same scorn. 

Montesquieu. You are ruining the very foundation of moral 
Hi'iiHc; but what docs that matter to you? What surprises me is 
(bat you are keeping a criminal jury. 

MAi'iiiAVELLi. In those states which are centralized like mine, 
(br public officials are the ones who appoint the members of the 
|uiy. In a question of a simple political misdemeanor, my minister 
m( justice can always, when necessary, compose the chamber of 
bulges who arc well versed in such things. 

MONTESQUIEU. Youi* internal legislation is irreproachable; it is 
liiiir to pass to other matters. 
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EIGHTEENTH DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. Up to now yoB have occupied yourself only with 
the forms of your government and the rigorous laws necessary 
to maintain it. That is a great deal, and yet it is nothing. There 
still remains the most difficult of all problems for a sovereign 
who wishes to exert absolute power in a European state ac» 
customed to representative customs. 

MACHiAVELLi, And wliat is this problem? 

MONTESQUIEU. The problem of your finances. 

MACHIAVELLI. That question has not been foreign to my calcula¬ 
tions, for I remember having told you that everything resolvctl 
itself into a question of figures. 

MONTESQUIEU. All very well, but here it is the very nature of 
the thing which will resist you. 

MACHIAVELLI. You disturb me, I confess, for I date from a cen ¬ 
tury of barbarism concerning political economy and I understanil 
very little of those things. 

MONTESQUIEU. I am setting my mind at rest for you. In any case 
allow me to ask you a question. I remember having written, in 
the Esfrit d^s Lois, that the absolute monarch was forced, by tlir 
principle of his government, to impose only minor taxes on liln 
subjects. (Espit des Lois, Page 80, Chapter X, Book XIF|) 
Will you give your subjects at least this satisfaction? 
MACHIAVELLI. I do not promise that and I know nothing, in 
truth, more debatable than the proposition which you put forth 
there. How do you expect the machinery of monarchical power, 
the brilliance and tlie representation of a great court to exist with* 
out imposing heavy sacrifices on the nation? Your theory miglit 
be true in Turkey, in Persia, heaven knows where! in small 
countries without industry, where the people have no means to 
pay the tax; but in European societies, where wealtli overflowij 
the sources of labor and may be taxed in so many varied formHl 
where luxury is a means of government, where the upkeep anj 
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the expense of all the public services are centralized in the hands 
nf the state, where all the great posts, all the powers, are very 
highly salaried, how do you expect one to limit himself to moderate 
(axes, especially when one is sovereign master? 

MONTESQUIEU. That is very true and I abandon my theory, the 
real meaning of which seems to have escaped you. Your govern¬ 
ment, then, will be expensive; it is evident that it will cost more 
than a representative government. 

MACHIAVELLI. It is possible. 

MONTESQUIEU. Yes, but it is just here that the difficulty begins. 

I know how the representative governments provide for their 
linancial needs, but I have no idea of the means of existence of 
absolute power in modern societies. If I question the past, I see 
V(Ty clearly that it can exist only under the following conditions: 
In the first place, the absolute monarch must be a military chief. 
You undoubtedly understand that? 

MACHIAVELLI. YeS. 

MONTESQUIEU. In addition he must be a victor, for it is from 
war that he must demand the principal resources which are neces- 
iwiry to maintain his pomp and his armies. If he demanded them 
by taxation, he would crush his subjects. You see by this that it 
In not because the absolute monarch spends less that he must 
husband his resources, but because the law of his subsistence is 
rise where. Now, today, war no longer brings in profits to those 
who wage it: it ruins the victors as well as the vanquished. That 
In a source of revenue which is out of your reach. 

'Faxes are left, but, of course, the absolute prince must be able 
to do without the consent of his subjects in this regard. In the 
•Irspotlc states, there is a legal fiction which permits them to tax 
at will: in law, the sovereign is supposed to possess all the goods 
of his subjects. When he takes something from them, he is only 
hiking back what belongs to him. Thus, no resistance. 

And finally the prince must be able to dispose of the resources 
procured for him by taxes without discussion as well as without 
I’ontrol. Such are the inevitable steps of absolutism; you must 
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agree that there would be much to do in order to achieve that. 
If the people of the present day are as indifferent as you say to 
the loss of their liberties, that docs not mean that they will be so 
when It comes to their interests; their interests are bound to an 
economic regime exclusive of despotism: if you are not arbitrary 
in finances, you cannot be so in politics. Your whole reign will 
be overthrown because of the budget. 

MACHIAVELLI. I am very calm on that point, as I am on all the 
rest. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is what we shall have to see; let us come 
to the point. The vote on taxes, by the representatives of the 
nation, is the fundamental rule of modern states: will you accept 
the vote on taxation? 

MACHIAVELLI. Why not? 

MONTESQUIEU. Take care! This principle is the most cxprcsi 
consecration of the sovereignty of the nation: for to grant it the 
right to vote taxes means also granting it the right to refuse 
them, to limit them, to reduce to nothing the prince’s possibilitiei 
of action and consequently to destroy the prince himself, if need 
be. 

MACHIAVELLI. You are categoric. Continue. 

MONTESQUIEU. Those who vote the taxes are themselves tax¬ 
payers. Here their interests are strictly united to those of the 
nation, at a point where it will necessarily keep its eyes wide oped, 
rhus you are going to find its representatives as little accommodat¬ 
ing in connection with legislative credit as you found them 
yielding in connection with liberties. 

MACHIAVELLI. It is here that the weakness of the argument is re¬ 
vealed; will you be good enough to note two considerations which 
you have forgotten. In the first place the representatives of the 
nation receive salaries; taxpayers or no, they are personally dis¬ 
interested in the vote of taxes. 

MONTESQUIEU. I agree that the idea is practical and the observa- 
tion wise. 

MACHIAVELLI. You .see the disadvantage of considering the 
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tilings too systematically; the smallest, clever modification suffices 
to change everything. You would perhaps be right if I based my 
power on the aristocracy or on the bourgeois classes which might, 
at a given moment, refuse me their cooperation; but, in the 
second place, as a basis of action I have the proletariat of whom 
the mass possesses nothing. The burdens of the state scarcely weigh 
upon them and I would even arrange that these expenses should 
not touch them at all. Fiscal measures will trouble the working 
c lasses very little. 

MON FESQUIEU. If I Understand correctly, that is all very clear: 

I he possessors will be forced to pay by the sovereign will of those 
who possess nothing. That is the ransom exacted of wealth by 
numbers and poverty. 

MACHIAVELLI. Is that not just? 

MON'i’ESQUiEU. It is not even true, for in present-day society, 
from the economic point of view, there arc neither rich nor poor. 
'The artisan of yesterday is the bourgeois of tomorrow, by virtue 
nf the labor law. If you strike at the territorial or industrial 
hourgeoisie, do you know what you are doing? 

In reality you arc making emancipation through labor more 
difficult, you are retaining a greater number of workers in the 
honds of the proletariat. It is an aberration to believe that the 
proletariat can profit by blows struck at production. By impover- 
iNhiiig, through fiscal laws, those who have possessions, unnatural 
ultuations are created and, in time, even those who possess nothing 
hecome still poorer. 

MACHIAVELLI. Those are pretty theories, but I have just as 
pretty ones to offer in contradiction, if you wish. 

MON'i'ESQUiEU. No, for you have not yet solved the problem 
wliicli I placed before you. First you must obtain what you need 
lo meet the expense of absolute sovereignty. It will not be as easy 
an you think, even with a legislative chamber in which you will 
have an assured majority, even with the omnipotence of popular 
mandate with which you are invested. Tell me, for instance, how 
ynii can bend the financial mechanism of the modern states to the 
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demands of absolute power. I rej>eat, it is the very nature of 
things which is in opposition. The civilized peoples of Europe 
have surrounded the administration of their finances with guaran¬ 
tees so binding, so jealous, so multiple, that they leave no more 
room for collection than for the arbitraiy use of public funds. 
MACHiAVELLi. And what is this marvelous system? 

MONTESQUIEU. That can be shown in few words. 

The perfection of the financial system in modern times rests 
on two fundamental bases— control and fublicky. In these es¬ 
sentials lies the guarantee of the taxpayers. A sovereign cannot 
meddle with it without saying indirectly to his subjects: “You 
have order, I wish disorder, I wish obscurity in the management 
of public funds; I need that because there is a mass of expendi¬ 
tures which I desire to be able to make without your approval, 
deficits which I desire to be able to conceal, receipts which I de¬ 
sire to have the means of disguising or of increasing according 
to circumstances.” 

MACHIAVELLI. Your beginning is good. 

MONTESQUIEU. In free, industrial countries, everybody is familiar 
with the finances, by necessity, by interest and by trade, and your 
government can deceive no one in this regard. 

MACHIAVELLI, Who told you that I wish to deceive anyone? 
MONTESQUIEU. The entire work of tlic financial administration,J 
no matter Iiow vast and how complicated it may be in its details,] 
in the last analysis comes down to two very simple operations-—| 
reedving and sfending, \ 

It is around these two kinds of financial acts that gravitate 
the multitude of laws and special regulations which, in themselves, 
have a very simple end in view: to act so that the taxpayer pays 
only the necessary and regularly established taxes, and to act so 
that the government cannot apply public funds to expendituresf^ 
other than those approved by the nation, 

I leave aside all that relates to the assessment and to the method ■ 
of collecting the taxes, to the practical means of assuring the ■ 
completeness of the collection, the order and the precision in the ' 
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(Iactuations of public funds; these are but accounting details 
which I have no intention of discussing with you. I only wish 
to show you how publicity moves along with control in the best 
tuganized systems of political finance in Europe. 

One of the most important problems to be solved was to bring 
forth from obscurity, to make visible to all eyes, the elements 
of collection and expenses upon which is based the use of the 
public fortune in the hands of the government. This result has 
been attained by the creation of what is called in modern language 
the state budget, which is the estimate of the receipts and the 
expenses, anticipated not for a period of remote time, but each 
year for use the following year. The annual budget is, then, the 
main point and, in a way, the generator of the financial situation 
which improves or becomes worse in proportion to the estab¬ 
lished results. The items of which it is composed arc prepared by 
(he various administrators in the department, who are appointed 
(or that purpose. As the foundation of their work they take the 
allocations of previous budgets, introducing the necessary modifica¬ 
tions, additions and retrenchments. The whole is given to the 
minister of finance who centralizes the documents which are 
transmitted to him, and who presents to the legislative assembly 
what is called the plan of the budget. This great public work, 
printed, reproduced in a thousand newspapers, reveals to all eyes 
the internal and external politics of the state, the civil, judicial and 
military administration. It is examined, discussed and voted upon 
hy the representatives of the country, after which it is executed 
Iji the same manner as the other laws of the state. 

MACHIAVELLI. Allow me to admire with what clarity of deduction 
imd what propriety of terms, completely modern, the illustrious 
author of the Esprit des Lois has been able, in financial matters. 
In get away from the somewhat vague theories and the occa- 
uloiially rather ambiguous terms in the great work which has made 
him immortal. 

MONTESQUIEU. The Esprit des Lois is not a financial treatise. 
MACHIAVELLI. Your sobricty on this point deserves to be praised 
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all the more, since you could have discussed it very competently. 
Be good enough to continue; I am listening with the greatest 
interest. 

NINETEENTH DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU, The creation of the budgetary system has brought 
with it, one may say, all the other financial guarantees which arc 
today the share of well-regulated political societies. 

Thus, the first law which the economy of the budget neces¬ 
sitates is that the funds required correspond with the existing re¬ 
sources. That is a balance which must always be openly expressed 
by real and authentic figures, and recourse has been made to a 
very wise measure in order better to assure this important result 
and in order that the legislator who votes on the proposition!' 
submitted to him should not be carried away by his ardor. The 
general budget of the state is divided into two distinct budgets; 
the budget of expenditures and the budget of revenue, whicit' 
must be voted upon separately, each by a special law. 

In this way, the attention of the legislator is forced to concen¬ 
trate, in turn, separately', on the active and passive situation, and 
his decisions are not influenced in advance by the general balancd 
of revenue and expenses. U 

He scrupulously controls these two elements and it is, in the 
last analysis, by their comparison, by their strict harmony, tha! 
the general vote on the budget is produced. 

MACHiAVELLi. That is all very well, but are the expenditures by 
any chance impassably limited by the legislative vote? Is that po(i« 
sible? Can a chamber, without paralyzing the exercise of the 
executive power, forbid its sovereign to provide for unforeseen 
expenses through emergency measures? 

MONTESQUIEU. I see that that disturbs you, but I cannot regret it. 
MACHIAVELLI. Even in constitutional states is it not expressly 
reserved for the sovereign to set up, through decrees, supple- 
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nientary or unusual credits in the interval between legislative 
sessions? 

MONTESQUIEU, That is true, but on one condition, which is that 
these decrees are converted into laws at the meeting of the 
chambers. Their approval must intervene. 

MACHIAVELLI. If it intervenes after the expenditure is pledged, in 
order to ratify what is done, I should not be averse to it. 
MONTESQUIEU. I believe you; but, unfortunately, they do not 
Htop there. The most advanced modern financial legislation for¬ 
bids acting contrary to the normal anticipations of the budget, 
other than by laws leading to the opinion of supplementary and 
extraordinary credits. Expenses cannot be pledged without the 
intervention of the legislative power. 

MACHIAVELLI. But in that case one can no longer even govern. 
MONTESQUIEU. It scems that one can. The modern states have 
reflected that the legislative vote of the budget would end by 
becoming illusory, with the abuses of supplementary and extraor¬ 
dinary credits; that, in short, the expenses must be capable of be¬ 
ing limited when the resources were so; that political events were 
not able to vary financial facts from one moment to another, and 
I lint the intervals between the sessions were not long enough to 
make it impossible to provide advantageously for them by an extra- 
budgetary vote. 

'Ehey went still farther—they wished to arrange that once the 
ITsources were voted for such and such purposes, they might 
revert to the treasury if they were not used; they thought that 
flic government, while remaining within the limits of allotted 
1 redits, must not be able to use the funds of one purpose to ap¬ 
propriate them for another, to cover this, to uncover that, by 
means of switching funds from one ministry to another through 
decrees; for that would be to evade their legislative destination 
imd to return, by an ingenious detour, to arbitrary finance. 

l''or this purpose they conceived what is called the sfecifying 
n[ funds by subjects y that is, that the vote of expenditures takes 
place through special subjects containing only correlative purposes 
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and of the same nature for all the ministries. Thus, for instance, 
topic A will include, for all the ministries, expenditure A; topic B 
expenditure B; and so on. The result of this plan is that the funds 
which are not used must be annulled in the accounts of the various 
ministries and carried over as revenue in the budget of the fol¬ 
lowing year. I need not tell you that the ministerial responsibility 
is the sanction of all these measures. The crown of the financial 
guarantees is the establishment of an accounting chamber, a sort 
of supreme court in its way, permanently charged with the exer¬ 
cise of the functions of jurisdiction and control over the accounts, 
the manipulation and the use of public funds, even having as its 
mission to point out those parts of financial administration which 
could be improved from the double point of view of expenditures 
and of revenue* These explanations are sufficient. Do you not 
find that with such an organization, absolute power would be 
in an embarrassing position? 

MACHIAVELLI. I am Still overwhelmed, I admit, by this financial 
inroad. You have taken me at my weak point: I told you that I 
understood ver*)^ little of these matters but, you may believe me, 
I would have ministers who could refute all that and point out 
the danger of the majority of these measures. 

MONTESQUIEU. Could not you yourself do that a little? 
MACHIAVELLI. Yes, I could. I leave to my ministers the trouble 
of making pretty theories; that will be their principal occupation* 
As for myself, I shall talk finance to you rather as a statesman 
than an economist. There is one thing which you are too inclined' 
to forget, and that is that the question of finances is, of all the 
divisions of politics, the one which most easily lends itself to the 
maxims of the treatise of The Prince. Those states which have 
budgets so methodically ordered and official writings so well 
regulated, impress me as do the business men who have their 
books perfectly kept and who are, after all, wholly ruined. Why, 
who has greater budgets than your parliamentary governmentn? 
What is it that costs more than the democratic republic of the 
United States, or than the royal republic of England? It is trim 
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that the immense resources of this last-named power are used in 
the service of the most profound and the most widespread politics. 
MONTESQUIEU. You have gotten away from the question. What 
are you trying to bring out? 

MACHIAVELLI. This: the rules of the financial administration of 
the states have no relation to those of domestic economy, which 
seems to be the type of your conceptions. 

MONTESQUIEU. Ah! the same distinction as between politics and 
morals? 

MACHIAVELLI. Well, yes; is it not universally recognized and 
practiced? Were things not the same even in your time, although 
much less advanced in this respect, and was it not you yourself 
wlio said that the states permitted themselves certain financial 
digressions which would put to shame even the most intemperate 
gentleman’s son? 

MON'i'ESQUiEU. It is true I said that, but if you draw from it an 
argument favorable to your thesis, that is a real surprise for me. 
MACHIAVELLI. You mean, no doubt, that one must not glory in 
what is done but in what should be done. 

MONTESQUIEU. Precisely. 

MACHIAVELLI. I reply that one must desire the possible and that 
what is done universally cannot but be done. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is pure practice, I agree. 

MACHIAVELLI. And I liavc an idea that if we were to balance 
I he accounts, as you say, my government, absolute as it is, would 
rost less than yours; but let us drop this discussion which would 
hr without interest. You are really mistaken if you believe that I 
nm troubled by the perfection of the financial systems which you 
have just explained to me. I rejoice with you over the regularity 
of the collection of the taxes, of the completeness of the revenue; 

I rejoice over the exactitude of the accounts, I rejoice very sin- 
i’crcly. Do you really believe that I think it necessary that the 
rthsolute sovereign must dip his hands into the state coffers, that 
he must handle the public funds. . . . This luxury of precautions 
U truly puerile. Is the danger there? Once more, all the better if 
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the funds are gathered, set in motion and circulated with the 
miraculous precision which you described. I am counting pre¬ 
cisely on all these marvels of accounting, all these organic beauties 
of financial matter, to aid in the splendor of my reign. 
MONTESQUIEU. You have the w comica. The most astonishing 
thing to me about your financial theories is that they are directly 
opposed to what you say about them in the treatise of The Prince^ 
where you strictly recommend not only economy in finance but 
even avarice. (^The Prince^ Page 106, Chapter XVL) 
MACHIAVELLI. If you are astonished, you have no reason to be, 
for times are no longer the same from this point of view, and one 
of the most important of my principles is to adjust myself to the 
times. Let us get back and for a while set a little aside what 
you told me of your department of accounts: does this institution 
belong to the judiciary order? 

MONTESQUIEU. No. 

MACHIAVELLI. Then it is a purely administrative body. I suppose 
it to be irreproachable. But when all the accounts are verified, 
it can make advances! Docs that prevent funds from being voted, 
expenditures from being made? Its decisions of verification arc 
no more informative of the situation than the budgets. It is a de¬ 
partment of registry without remonstrance, it is an ingenious 
institution. I shall keep it up just as it is, without anxiety. 
MONTESQUIEU. You will keep it up, you say! So you expect 
touch upon the other parts of the financial organization? \ 

MACHIAVELLI. You guessed as much, I suppose. After a political 
coup d’etat, is not a financial coup d’etat inevitable? Shall 1 
not take advantage of power for that as well as for the rest? 
What is the magic virtue which would preserve your financial 1 
regulations? I am like that giant of some fairy talc or other whom j 
the pigmies had bound with fetters during his sleep; on arising,' 
he broke them without even noticing their existence. On the day 
following my accession, there will be no question of voting upon 
the budget; I shall issue a special decree, I shall dictatorially 
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open the necessary accounts and I shall have them approved by 
my council of state. 

MONTESQUIEU. And you expect to continue in this manner? 
MACHIAVELLI. Not at all. Beginning with the following year I 
shall return to legality, for I do not intend to destroy anything 
directly, as I have already told you several times. Rules have 
been made before me, I shall make rules in my turn. You spoke 
to me of the vote of the budget by two distinct laws: I consider 
that a bad measure. One understands a financial situation much 
better when he votes the budget of revenue and the budget of 
expenditures at the same time. My government is a diligent 
government; the precious time of public deliberations must not 
be lost in useless discussions. Henceforth the budget of revenue 
and of expenditures will be included in a single law. 
MONTESQUIEU. Good. And the law which forbids the appropria- 
(ion of supplementary funds other than by a preliminary vote of 
ihe Chamber? 

MACHIAVELLI. I abrogate it; you understand the reason for that. 
MONTESQUIEU. YeS. 

MACHIAVELLI. It is a law which would be inapplicable under any 
regime. 

MONTESQUIEU. And the specifying of funds, the vote by topics? 
MACHIAVELLI. It is impossible to maintain that: the budget of 
expenditures will no longer be voted by topics but by ministries. 
MONTESQUIEU. That seems to me a mountainous undertaking, 
for the vote by ministry only gives each one of them a total to 
examine. It is like using a bottomless cask instead of a strainer to 
hift public expenditures. 

MACHIAVELLI. That is not exact, for each account, as a whole, 
presents distinct elements, topics as you call them; if desired they 
will be examined, but they will be voted upon by ministries, with 
the right to change from one topic to another. 

MONTESQUIEU. And from one ministry to another? 
MACHIAVELLI. No, I do not go that far; I wish to remain within 
I he limits of necessity. 
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MONTESQUIEU. Youf moderation is faultless, and you believe that 
these financial innovations will not throw the country into a state 
of alarm? 

MACHIAVELLI. Why should that alarm them more than my other 
political measures? 

MONTESQUIEU. Why, because this touches the material interests 
of everyone, 

MACHIAVELLI. Oil! those are very subtle distinctions. 
MONTESQUIEU. Subtle! The word is well chosen. But do not put 
any subtlety into it yourself, and say frankly that a country which 
cannot defend its liberties cannot defend its money. 
MACHIAVELLI. What Can they complain of, since I have kept the 
essential principles of public law in financial matters? Are taxes 
not regularly established, regularly collected, funds regularly 
voted? Is it not true that here, as elsewhere, everything is based 
upon popular suffrage? No, without a doubt, my government is 
not reduced to indigence. The people who have acclaimed me not 
only easily tolerate the pomp of the throne, but they desire it, they 
seek it in a prince who is the expression of its power. The people 
really hate only one thing, and that is the wealth of their equals. 
MONTESQUIEU. Do not escape once more; you have not yet come 
to the end; I lead you back inflexibly to the budget. No matter 
what you say, its very organization checks the development ofe 
your power. It is a frame the boundaries of which may be broken 
through, but not without risk and peril. It is published, its com¬ 
ponent parts are known, it remains as barometer of the situation#!^ 
MACHIAVELLI. Let US finish up this point, since you wish it. 

TWENTIETH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. The budget is a frame, you say; yes, but it is an 
elastic frame which stretches as far as desired. I shall always be 
within it, never outside it. 

MONTESQUIEU. What do you mean? 
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MACHIAVELLI. Is it for me to teach you how things come about, 
rven in the states where the budgetary organization is pushed to 
its highest point of perfection? Perfection consists precisely in 
knowing how, by ingenious stratagems, to get out of a system of 
limitation which in reality is purely fictitious. 

Just what is your annually voted budget? Nothing but a pro¬ 
visional regulation, an estimate of the principal financial occur¬ 
rences. The situation is never definite until after the completion 
of expenditures made necessary during the course of the year. 
In your budgets there are I know not how many types of ac¬ 
counts which correspond to all the possible eventualities; comple¬ 
mentary, supplementary, extraordinary, temporary, exceptional. 
And each one of these accounts by itself forms as many dis¬ 
tinct budgets. Now, this is how things work out: the general 
budget, the one which is voted at the beginning of the year, 
comes to a total amount of, let us say, 800 millions. When 
half of the year is gone, the financial facts already no longer 
correspond to the first estimates; so what is called a rectifying 
budget is presented to the Chambers, and this budget adds 100 
millions, 150 millions to the original figure. Then comes the 
Hupplcmcntary budget: it adds 50 or 60 millions; finally comes 
llic liquidation which adds 15, 20 or 30 millions. In short, in the 
general reckoning, the total of the unforeseen expenses forms 
one-third of the estimated expenditures. It is upon this last figure 
that the legislative vote of the Chambers falls as a form of con¬ 
firmation. In this way, at the end of ten years the budget can be 
doubled and even tripled. 

MONTESQUIEU. That this accumulation of expenditures could be 
Hic result of your financial improvements, I do not doubt, but no 
HiJch thing will happen in the states where your proceedings are 
avoided. Moreover, you have not yet finished: after all, the ex¬ 
penditures must he in proportion to the revenues. How will you 
handle that? 

MACHIAVELLI. Everything, it may be said, consists in the art of 
grouping figures and in certain distinctions of expenditures, by 
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aid of which the necessary latitude is obtained. Thus, for instance, 
the distinction between the ordinary budget and the extraordinary 
budget may be of great help. Under cover of this word extraor^ 
dinary one may easily pass off certain debatable expenditures and 
certain more or less problematic revenues. I have here, for in¬ 
stance, 20 millions in expenses; it must be met by 20 millions 
in revenue: I produce as revenue a war indemnity of 20 millions, 
not yet collected, but which will be later, or else I bring forth 
as revenue an increase of 20 millions in the proceeds of taxation 
which will be realized next year. So much for your revenues; I 
need not multiply the examples. As for the expenditures, one may 
have recourse to the opposite procedure: instead of adding, you 
subtract. Thus, for instance, you remove the cost of tax collection 
from the budget of expenses. 

MONTESQUIEU. And under what pretext, may I ask? 
MACHIAVELLI. One may say, and with reason, I believe, that it is 
not a state expense. And for the same reason it may also be ar¬ 
ranged to omit from the budget of expenditures the cost of 
provincial and communal service. 

MONTESQUIEU. As you See, I dispute nothing of all that; but 
what will you do with the revenues which are deficits, and the 
expenditures which you eliminate? 

MACHIAVELLI. The big thing in this question is the distinction 
between the ordinary budget and the extraordinary budget. Thef 
expenditures which are absorbing you at present must be included 
in the extraordinary budget. 

MONTESQUIEU. But after all these two budgets are finally 
totaled and the definite figure of expenditures is made known. 
MACHIAVELLI. No total must be made; on the contrary. The 
ordinary budget appears alone; the extraordinary budget is an ' 
appendant which is provided for by other means. 

MONTESQUIEU. And what are they? 

MACHIAVELLI. Do not make me anticipate. You see first of all 
that there is a particular manner of presenting the budget, of 
concealing, if necessary, the growing increase. There is no gov¬ 
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ernment which is not forced to act thus; there are inexhaustible 
rcscjurces in industrial countries but, as you noticed, these coun¬ 
tries are miserly and suspicious; they argue over the most necessary 
outlays. Financial politics cannot, any more than other politics, 
play with open cards: at every step one would be hindered; but 
after all and, I admit, thanks to the perfecting of the budgetary 
system, everything is found again, everything is classified, and if 
the budget has its mysteries, it also has its lights. 

MONTESQUIEU. But only for the initiated, I have no doubt. I see 
that you will surround financial legislation with a formalism as 
impenetrable as the judiciary procedure among the Romans, at 
the time of the twelve tables. But let us go on. Since your ex¬ 
penditures increase, your resources must increase in the same 
proportion. Will you, like Julius Caesar, find a value of two 
thousand million francs in the state coffers, or will you discover 
the Potosi mines? 

MACHIAVELLI. Your darts arc very ingenious; I shall do what all 
possible governments do, I shall borrow. 

MONTESQUIEU. It is to this very point that T wished to lead you. 
Ft is certain that there are few governments who are not obliged 
to have recourse to borrowing; but it is also certain that they are 
obliged to make use of them sparingly; they could not, without 
immorality and without danger, encumber future generations 
with exorbitant burdens, out of all proportion to probable resources. 
How arc loans made? By the issue of bonds containing an obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the government to pay a yearly interest pro¬ 
portionate to the capital which has been deposited. If the loan is 
iit 5 percent, for instance, the state, at the end of twenty years, has 
paid a sum equal to the capital borrowed; at the end of 40 years, a 
double amount; at the end of 60 years, a triple amount, and yet 
it always remains debtor for the total of the same capital. It may 
he added that if the state increased its debt indefinitely, doing 
nothing to diminish it, it would be driven either to the impossibility 
of further borrowing or to bankruptcy. These results are easy 
to comprehend; there is no country where they are not under- 
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Stood. The modern states wished to put a necessary limitation 
to the increase of taxes. So they conceived what is called the 
system of amortization, a scheme truly admirable for its simplicity 
and for its very practical method of execution. A special fund 
was created, the capitalized resources of which are meant to be a 
permanent redemption of the public debt by successive fractions; 
so that every time that the state borrows, it must endow the 
sinking fund with a certain capital for the purpose of liquidating 
the new debt at a given time. You see that this method of limita¬ 
tion is indirect and it is that which makes it so powerful. By means 
of amortization, the nation says to its government: ^‘Borrow if 
you must, but you will have to find a way to meet the new 
obligation that you arc contracting in my name,” When one is 
continually obliged to amortize, one thinks twice before borrow¬ 
ing. If you amortize regularly, your loans will be passed. 
MACHIAVELLI. And what makes you think that I expect to 
amortize? In which states is amortization a regular thing? Even 
in England it is suspended. Your example falls flat: what is done 
nowhere, cannot be done. 

MONTESQUIEU. Then you would abolish amortization? 
MACHIAVELLI. I did not say that, far from it; I shall allow this 
mechanism to function, and my government will make use of the 
funds which it produces; this plan presents a great advantage. 
At the presentation of the budget, from time to time the pro^ 
ceeds of the amortization of the following year may be made to 
figure as revenue. 

MONTESQUIEU. And the following year it will figure as ex¬ 
penditures. 

MACHIAVELLI. I do iiot know, that will depend on circumstances, 
for I will very much regret that this financial institution should 
not be able to continue regularly. My ministers will explain them¬ 
selves in this connection in an extremely sorrowful manner. Great 
heavens, I do not claim that my administration will have nothing 
to be criticized from the financial point of view, but when the 
facts are properly presented, one gets by with many things. The 
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jidministration of finances is also largely a matter of the press, 
it must not be forgotten. 

MONTESQUIEU. How is that? 

MACHIAVELLI. Did you not yourself say that the very essence 
Ilf the budget was publicity? 

MONTESQUIEU. YeS. 

MACHIAVELLI. Well, are budgets not accompanied by detailed 
accounts, by reports, by all sorts of ofl^cial documents? What re¬ 
sources do these public communications not give to the sovereign 
if he is surrounded by clever men! I expect my minister of 
finance to talk the language of numbers with an admirable clarity 
and to have a literary style of impeccable purity. 

It is well to repeat continually this truth, that “the manage¬ 
ment of public funds at the present time is handled in the open.” 

This incontestable statement must be presented in a thousand 
forms; I intend to have written such phrases as the following: 

“Our system of accounting, fruit of long experience, is dis¬ 
tinguished by the clarity and the certitude of its procedures. It 
obstructs abuses and gives to no one, from the smallest official 
to the chief of the state hhnself, the means of diverting the least 
Mim from its original purpose, or of making irregular use of it.” 

Your language will be kept: could one do better? and I shall 
have it said: 

“The excellence of the financial system rests on two bases; con¬ 
trol and publicity. Control which prevents a single farthing 
from leaving the hands of the taxpayers to enter the public 
treasury, to pass from one counting-house to another, and to be 
|j;iven into the hands of a creditor of the state, without the legiti¬ 
macy of its collection, the regularity of its movements, the right- 
fulness of its use, being controlled by responsible agents, judicially 
verified by permanent magistrates, and finally sanctioned in 
flic legislative accounts of the Chamber.” 

MONTESQUIEU. O MachiavelHl You are always jeering, but your 
mockery has something infernal in it. 

MACHIAVELLI. You forget where we are. 
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MONTESQUIEU. You defy heaven. 

MACHiAVELLi. God fathoms the heart. 

MONTESQUIEU. Continue. 

MACHIAVELLI. At the beginning of the budgetary year, the comp¬ 
troller of finances will declare: 

“Up to now, nothing alters the provisions of the present budget. 
Without being the victim of illusions, there are serious reasons 
to hope that, for the first time in years, the budget, in spite of 
loans, will present a real balance. This desirable result, obtained 
in exceptionally difficult times, is the best proof that the upward 
movement of the public fortunes has never slowed down.’^ 

Is that properly done ? 

MONTESQUIEU. Go on. 

MACHIAVELLI. In this connection there will be talk of this amorti¬ 
zation which absorbed you a short time ago, and they will say: 
“Soon amortization will function. If the project which has been 
conceived in this connection will be realised, if the state revenuen 
continue to progress, it is not impossible that, in the budget which 
will be presented in five years, the public accounts will be liqui¬ 
dated by a surplus of revenue.” 

MONTESQUIEU. Your hopcs are long-dated j but h propos of the 
amortization, if, after having promised to start it functioning, 
nothing is done, what will you say? 

MACHIAVELLI. If ncccssary, it will be boldly acknowledged. Such I 
frankness does honor to the government and touches the people 
when it comes from a strong power. But, in return, my finance j 
minister will use all his efforts to remove all significance from S 
the heightened figure of expenses. He will say, and it will be true: * 
“Actual practice in matters of finance shows that deficits are 
never entirely confirmed, that a certain quantity of new resources 
arise unexpectedly during the course of the year, notably through 
the increase of the proceeds of taxes; that, moreover, a consider¬ 
able portion of funds which have been voted are put to no use 
and are annulled.” 
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MONTESQUIEU. Will that happen? 

MACHIAVELLI. Sometimes, you know, in finance there arc words 
ready made, stereotyped phrases, which have a great effect on the 
public, calming and reassuring the people. 

Thus, in artfully presenting such and such a debt, one says: 
//jts figure is not at all exorbitant—it is normaly it conforms to 
previous budgets—the fgwre of the floating debt is very reassur¬ 
ing. There is a host of similar locutions which I shall not mention 
because there are other more important practical stratagems to 
which I wish to call your attention. 

First, in all official documents it is necessary to insist upon the 
development of prosperity, of commercial activity and of the ever 
increasing frogress of consumption. 

The taxpayer is less aroused by the disproportion of the budget 
when these things are repeated to him, and they may be repeated 
to satiety without his ever becoming suspicious, to such an extent 
do authentic accounts produce a magic effect upon the mind of 
bourgeois fools. When the budget can no longer be balanced and 
one wishes to prepare public spirit for some disappointment for 
the following year, one says in advance, in a report, next year the 
deficit will only be so and so much. 

If the deficit is less than the estimate, it is a veritable triumph; 
if it is greater, one says: ^Uhe deficit was greater' than was esti- 
niatedy but it was still higher last year; altogether the situation 
18 better, because less has been spent and yet we have gone through 
exceptionally difficult circumstances: war, poverty, epidemics, un¬ 
foreseen subsistence crises, etc. 

“But, next year, the increase of revenues will, in all proba¬ 
bility, permit the attainment of a balance which has been so 
long sought: the debt will be reduced, the budget suitably balanced. 
'I"his progress will continue, it may be hoped, and, save for ex- 
iraordinary events, balance will become the custom of our 
(inances, as it is the rule.” 

MONTESQUIEU. That is high comedy; the custom will be like the 
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rule, it will never work, for I imagine that, under your reign, 
there will always be some extraordinary circumstance, a war, a 
crisis. 

MACHIAVELLI, I do not know whether there will be subsistence 
crises; one thing is certain and that is that I shall hold the banner 
of national dignity very high. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is the very least you could do. If you gather 
glory, one need not be grateful to you, for in your hands it is only 
a means of government; it is not that which will liquidate the 
debts of your state. 

TWENTY-FIRST DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. I am afraid that you are scjinewhat prejudiced 
against loans; they are valuable for more than one reason: they 
attach families to the government; they are excellent investments 
for private people, and modern economists today expressly recog¬ 
nize that, far from impoverishing the state, public debts enrich it. 
Will you allow me to explain how? 

MONTESQUIEU. No, for I believe I know those theories. Since you 
are always talking of borrowing and never of repaying, I should 
first of all like to know from whom you will ask so much capital, 
and for what reason you will ask it. 

MACHIAVELLI. For that, foreign wars are a great help. In the 
great states, they permit the borrowing of five or six hundred 
millions; one manages so as to spend only the half or two-thirds, 
and the rest finds its place in the treasury for domestic expendi¬ 
tures. 

MONTESQUIEU. Five or six hundred millions, you say! And who 
are the bankers of modern times who can negotiate loans the 
amount of which would constitute the whole fortune of certain i 
states? ! 

MACHIAVELLI. Ah! You are still concerned with these rudi-' 
mentary procedures of the loan? If you will permit me to say 
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no, that is almost barbarian, in a matter of financial economy. 
Nowadays one no longer borrows of bankers. 

MONTESQUIEU. Of whoiTi, then? 

MACHIAVELLI. Instead of striking bargains with capitalists who 
come to an agreement amongst themselves to frustrate any bid¬ 
ding and whose limited number destroys all competition, one 
appeals to all his subjects: to the rich, to the poor, to the artisans, 
lo the business men, to whomever has a cent to dispose of; one 
opens what is called a public subscription, and so that each one 
can buy shares, it is divided into coupons of very small sums. 
'They sell for from five to ten francs a share to 100,000, a 
million francs’ worth of shares. The day after their, issue the 
value of these shares is rising, is at a premium, as they say: every¬ 
one knows it, and they rush from all sides to buy; one would 
think them delirious. In several days the chests of the treasury 
arc crammed; so much money is received that one hardly knows 
where to put it; however, arrangements are made to accept it, 
because if the subscription exceeds the capital of the stock issued, 
a great effect can be made upon public opinion. 

MONTESQUIEU. Ah! 

MACHIAVELLI. Defaulters are returned their money. That is done 
with much talk, with the help of the press. It is a striking event, 
carefully handled. Sometimes the surplus comes to two or three 
hundred millions: you may judge for yourself to what point 
public spirit is affected by this public confidence in the govern¬ 
ment. 

MONTESQUIEU. Confidence which is mingled with a spirit of un¬ 
restrained stock-jobbing, as far as I can see. I have, indeed, 
already heard of this scheme, but everything, on your lips, is 
truly phantasmagoric. All right, then, let us say you have your 
hands full of money, but . . . 

MACHIAVELLI. I would have even more than you think, because 
among the modern nations, there are great banking institutions 
which are able to lend directly to the state one or two hundred 
millions at the usual rate of interest; the large cities may also 
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lend. Among these same nations there are other institutions which 
are called savings institutions: these are savings banks, sick funds^ 
pensions. The state is accustomed to demand that their capital, 
which is immense, sometimes as much as live or six hundred mil¬ 
lions, must be deposited in the public treasury where it operates 
with the common stock, allowing a small interest for those who 
deposit it. 

Besides, governments may procure funds just as bankers do, 
They make out sight drafts on their treasury for the sum of 
two or three hundred millions, a sort of letter of exchange upon 
which they draw before they have entered into circulation. 
MONTESQUIEU. Permit me to stop you: you speak of nothing but 
borrowing or of drawing on letters of exchange; are you never 
interested in paying something? 

MACHIAVELLI. It is Well to let you know that, in case of need, 
the domains of the state may be sold. 

MONTESQUIEU. Ah, now you are selling! But will you never 
concern yourself with paying? 

MACHIAVELLI. Without a doubt; now is a good time to tell you 
how to meet debts. 

MONTESQUIEU. You say, to meet debts; I should like a more 
exact expression. 

MACHIAVELLI. I use this expression because I consider it abso-' 
lutely exact. It is not always possible to liquidate a debt, but it ii 
always possible to meet it; the word is, in fact, very energetic,^ 
for a debt is a formidable enemy. 

MONTESQUIEU. Well, how shall you meet it? 

MACHIAVELLI. There are various methods: first of all is taxes. 
MONTESQUIEU. That is, debt is used to pay the debt. 
MACHIAVELLI. You Speak to me as an economist and not as a 
financier. Do not confuse the two. One may really pay with the 
proceeds of a tax. I know that taxes cause talk; if the one that 
has been established is inconvenient, another may be found, or 
the same one re-established under another name. There is a great 
art, you know, in finding the weak points of taxable material. 
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MONTESQUIEU. You will sooii have wiped them out, I imagine. 
MACHIAVELLI. There are other ways: there is what is called 
conversion. 

MONTESQUIEU. Ah! 

MACHIAVELLI. This has to do with the debt which is called con- 
8f)lKlated, that is, the one which accrues from the issue of loans. 
One says to the stockholders of the state, for instance: up till 
now I have paid you five percent on your money; that was the 
rate of interest on your shares. From now on I expect to pay no 
more than four or four and one-half percent. Agree to this re- 
<luction or be reimbursed for the capital which you loaned me. 
MONTESQUIEU. But if the money is really returned, I consider 
the procedure quite honest so far. 

MACHIAVELLI. Without a doubt it will be returned if requested; 
hut very few will bother about that; stockholders have their 
habits; their funds are placed, they have confidence in the state; 

I hey prefer a smaller income and a certain investment. If every¬ 
one demanded his money it is evident that the treasury would 
he in a fix. That never happens and in this way one gets rid 
of a debt of several hundred millions. 

MONTESQUIEU. That is an immoral measure, no matter what 
you say; a forced loan wlu’ch lowers public confidence. 
MACHiAVELi.i, You do not know stockholders. Here is another 
pl.'in which has to do with another type of debt. I was just saying 
(o you that the state had at its disposition the funds of the savings 
Institutions and that it made use of them by paying their interest, 
nuhject to returning them at the first request. If, after having 
handled them a long time, it is no longer prepared to return them, 
It consolidates the debt which fluctuates in its hands. 
MONTESQUIEU. I know what that means; the state says to the 
depositors: ^‘You want your money, I no longer have it; here is 
111 ! annual income.” 

MACHIAVELLI. Exactly, and it consolidates in the same way all 
I he debts to which it no longer feels equal. It consolidates treasury 
hf)nds, debts to the cities, to the banks, in short all those which 
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compose what is so picturesquely called the floating debt, because 
it is made up of debts which have no definite assessment and which 
arrive at maturity at about the same time. 

MONTESQUIEU, You have singular methods of freeing the state. 
MACHIAVELLI. With what can you reproach me if I do only 
what the others are doing? 

MONTESQUIEU. Oh! if everyone does it, one would, indeed, have 
to be very severe to reproach Machiavelli for it. 

MACHIAVELLI. I am Suggesting to you not even the thousandth 
part of the plans which may be used. Far from fearing the in¬ 
crease of perpetual stocks, I should like the entire public wealth 
to be in stocks; I would arrange that the towns, the communes, 
the public establishments convert into stocks their real estate or 
their personal capital. It is the very interest of my dynasty which 
would force me to these financial measures. There would not be 
in my kingdom a single farthing which would not be attached 
by a thread to my existence. 

MONTESQUIEU. But cvcn from this point of view, from this fatal 
point of view, will you reach your goal? Are you not marching 
in the most direct manner to your ruin across the ruin of the 
state? Do you not know that among all the nations of Europe, 
there are huge markets of public funds where the prudence, the 
wisdom, the probity of the governments arc auctioned off? Ac-J 
cording to the way in which you direct your finances, your fundJ 
would have the worst of it in foreign markets and would fall to’ 
the lowest market price, cvcn on tlic Exchange of your own 
kingdom. 

MACHIAVELLI. That is a flagrant error. A glorious governmcnl 
such as mine would be, cannot but enjoy great credit abroad. At 
home, its vigor would dominate all apprehensions. Besides, I do 
not intend that the credit of my state should depend upon the 
fears of a few candle-grease merchants; I would dominate the 
Exchange by the Exchange. 

MONTESQUIEU. What now? 

MACHIAVELLI. I would have gigantic establishments of credit 
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instituted apparently for the purpose of lending money to industry, 
hut whose real function would be to uphold the stock. Capable of 
placing 400 or 500 millions of shares on the market, or of rarefy¬ 
ing the market in the same proportions, these financial monopolies 
would always be masters of the Exchange, What do you think 
of this scheme? 

MONTESQUIEU. A fine business your ministers, your favorites, 
yi)ur mistresses are going to do in these firms! So your govern¬ 
ment is going to play on the Exchange with the secrets of state? 
MACHIAVELLI. What are you saying! 

MONTESQUIEU. Then explain in some other way the existence of 
diese firms. So long as you were only in the domain of doctrines, 
<inc might be mistaken about the true name of your politics; since 
you have arrived at the application, one can no longer be mistaken, 
^'our government will be unique in history; one will never be 
iil)lc to slander it. 

MACHIAVELLI. If someonc in my kingdom presumed to say what 
you hint at, he would disappear as if by a thunderbolt. 
MONTESQUIEU. A thunderbolt is fine evidence; you are fortunate 
l<> have it at your disposal. Have you finished with the financial 
iispccts? 

MACHIAVELLI. YeS. 

MONTESQUIEU. Time is passing rapidly. 


TWENTY-SECOND DIALOGUE 

MONTESQUIEU. Before having heard you, I was not very familiar 
with either the spirit oj lawSy or the spirit of finances. I am in¬ 
debted to you for having taught me both. You hold in your 
Imnds the greatest power of modern times, money. You are able 
to procure practically as much of it as you wish. With such 
prodigious resources you will undoubtedly do great things; here is 
(inally an opportunity of showing that good may come from evil. 
MACHIAVELLI. That is, indeed, what I expect to show you. 
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MONTESQUIEU. Well, let US SCC. 

MACHiAVELLi. The greatest of ray good deeds will be, first of 
all, that of having given domestic peace to my people. Under 
my reign the wicked passions are restrained, the good people are 
reassured and the had ones tremble, I render liberty, dignity, 
strength to a country torn by factions before my time. 
MONTESQUIEU. After having changed so many things, will you 
not end by changing the meaning of words? 

MACHIAVELLI. Liberty does not consist in license, no more tlian 
dignity and strength consist in insurrection and disorder. My 
empire, peaceful at home, will be glorious abroad. 

MONTESQUIEU. HoW? 

MACHIAVELLI. I shall Wage war in the four quarters of the globe. 
I shall cross the Alps, like Hannibal; I shall fight in India, like 
Alexander; in Libya, like Scipio; I shall go from the Atlas to the 
Taurus, from the shores of the Ganges to the Mississippi, from 
the Mississippi to the river Amur. The great wall of China will 
fall before my name; my victorious legions will defend the tomb 
of the Saviour in Jerusalem and the Pope in Rome; in Peru 
their feet will trample the dust of the Incas; in Egypt the ashes 
of Ramcscs; in Mesopotamia, of Nebuchadnezzar. Descending 
from Caesar, from Augustus and from Charlemagne, on the 
shores of the Danube I shall avenge the defeat of Varus; on the 
shores of the Adige, the rout at Cannes; on the Baltic, the out¬ 
rages of the Normans. 

MONTESQUIEU. Be good cnough to stop, I beg of you. If you thii# 
avenge the defeats of all the great leaders, you will not be equal 
to it. I shall not compare you to Louis XIV, to whom Boileau 
said: Great kingy cease conquenng or I cease writing, This 
comparison would humiliate you. I grant that no hero of ancient 
or of modern times could be compared to you. 

But it is not at all a question of that: war in itself is an evilj 
it serves in your hands to support a still greater evil, slavery j 
but where in all this is the good which you promised me to do? 
MACHIAVELLI. This is not the time to equivocate; glory is already 
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a great good in itself; it is the most powerful of accumulated 
capitals; a sovereign who has glory has all the rest. He is the 
terror of the neighboring states, the arbiter of Europe. His credit 
forces itself insurmountably, for, in spite of what you have said 
of the sterility of victories, force never abdicates its rights. One 
pretends to a war of ideas, one makes a show of disinterestedness 
and, one fine day, one concludes by seizing a coveted province and 
by imposing a tribute of war upon the conquered. 

MONTESQUIEU. In such a system it is the best thing to do, if one 
can; otherwise, the military career would be too foolish. 
MACHIAVELLI. ThaPs Something like it! You see that our ideas 
arc beginning to come a little closer together. 

MONTESQUIEU. Yes, like the Atlas and the Taurus. Let us sec 
die other great things of your reign. 

MACHIAVELLI. I do not disdain as much as you seem to believe a 
parallel with Louis XIV. I would have more than one char- 
Mcteristic in common with this monarch; like him I would have 
gigantic constructions made; however, in this connection, my 
iimbition would much exceed his and that of the most famous 
potentates; I should like to show to the people that the monu¬ 
ments whose construction used to require centuries, could be re¬ 
built by me in several years. The palaces of the kings my prede¬ 
cessors would fall under the hammer of the wreckers to rise again 
rejuvenated by new forms; I would overthrow whole towns to 
reconstruct them upon more regular plans, to obtain more beauti¬ 
ful perspectives. You cannot imagine to what point buildings at- 
liich the people to the monarch. One may say that people easily 
pardon the destruction of their laws on condition that houses are 
built for them. Besides, you will see in a moment that buildings 
nerve particularly important objects. 

MONTESQUIEU. After the buildings, what will you do? 
MACHIAVELLI. You are going very rapidly: the number of great 
ilncds is not boundless. Will you be good enough to tell me if, 
between Rameses II and Louis XIV, or Peter I, the two cardinal 
jKiints of great reigns have not always been war and constructions. 
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MONTESQUIEU. It is tiue, and yet we have seen absolute sover¬ 
eigns who have busied themselves with giving good laws, im¬ 
proving the customs, introducing simplicity and decency. We have 
seen some who have occupied themselves wnth order in finances, 
with economy; who have dreamed of leaving behind them order, 
peace, lasting institutions, sometimes even liberty. 

MACHIAVELLI, Oh! all that will happen. You see that, according 
to yourself, absolute sovereigns have some good in them. 
MONTESQUIEU. Alas! not too much. However, try to prove thu 
contrary to me. Have you something good to tell me? 
MACHIAVELLI. I would give prodigious scope to the spirit of en¬ 
terprise; my reign would be the reign of business. I would launch 
speculation into directions new and hitherto unknown. My ad¬ 
ministration would even unlock some of its links. I would free a 
host of industries from regulations; the butchers, the bakers and 
the theatrical managers would be free. 

MONTESQUIEU. Free to do what? 

MACHIAVELLI. Ffcc to make bread, free to sell meat and free to 
organize theatrical enterprises, without the permission of tho 
authority. 

MONTESQUIEU. I do not know what that signifies. Liberty of in¬ 
dustry is a common right among modern peoples. Have y(ni 
nothing better to tell me? J 

MACHIAVELLI. I would be constantly occupied with the conditioifl 
of the people. My government would procure work for them j 
MONTESQUIEU. Let the people find it themselves, that is much 
better. The political powers have not the right to become popiilin 
with the money of their subjects. Public revenues are nothing bul j 
a collective subscription the proceeds of which should be used only 
for general services; the working classes which have been accufH 
tomed to depend on the state fall into degradation; they 
lose their energy, their vigor, their funds of intellectual industryi 
Being paid by the state casts them into a sort of bondage from 
which they can never raise themselves except by destroying thfl 
state itself. Your constructions swallow up enormous sums in nofii 
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productive expenditures; they make capital scarce, kill the small 
industry, destroy credit in the lower levels of society. Hunger is 
111 the end of all your schemes. Make economies first, build after¬ 
ward. Govern with moderation, with justice, govern the least 
possible and the people will have nothing to ask of you because 
llicy will have no need of you. 

MACHIAVELLI. All! you look upon the miseries of the people so 
I'old-bloodcdly! The principles of my government are far different; 
I bear in my heart the suffering human beings, the little ones. I 
am indignant when I see the wealthy ones procure pleasures in¬ 
accessible to the majority. I shall do all that I can to improve the 
material condition of the workers, the laborers, those who bow 
beneath the weight of social necessity. 

MONTESQUIEU. Well, begin by giving them the resources which 
ydu arc appropriating for the salaries of your grand dignitaries, 
your ministers, your consular personages. Set aside for them the 
bounties which yen' lavish recklessly upon your pages, your courte- 
Hims, your mistresses. 

Still better, remove the purple, the sight of which is an affront 
tc) the equality of men. Get rid of your titles of Majesty, Highness, 
Kxcellency, which enter proud cars like pointed steel. Call your- 
Hrlf protector as Cromwell did, but do the deeds of the apostles; 
jj(o to live in the hut of the poor, as Alfred the Great did, sleep in 
hospitals, stretch yourself on sickbeds like godly Louis. It is too 
i*asy to do evangelical charity when one passes his life in the midst 
of feasts, when one rests on sumptuous beds, with beautiful women, 
when, upon rising and upon going to sleep, one has great per- 
nonages who rush to put on one’s shirt. Be head of the family and 
not despot, patriarch and not prince. 

[f this role does not suit you, be the chief of a democratic 
lepiiblic, grant liberty, introduce it into the habits of the people, 
by force if that is your temperament. Be Lycurgus, be Agesilaus, 
hr a Gracchus; but I do not know what it is in this soft civilization 
where cverjThing bends, where everything fades near a prince, 
wlicre every spirit is cast in the same mould, every soul in the 
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same uniform; I can understand that one aspires to reign over 
men but not over automatons. 

MACHIAVELLI. Here is a flood of eloquence I cannot stop. It is 
with such phrases that governments are overthrown. 

MONTESQUIEU. Alas! \ou never have any otlier preoccupation 
than the one of maintaining your position. In order to put to the 
proof your love of the public welfare, one would have only to ask 
you to descend from the throne in the name of the safety of the 
state. TL he people, whose choice you are, would have only to ex¬ 
press its will to you in this regard in order to know how you esteem 
its sovereignty. 

MACHIAVELLI. What a strange question! Is it not for its own good 
that I would oppose it.^ 

MONTESQUIEU. What do you know of that? If the people is above 
you, by what right do you subordinate its will to yours? If you 
are freely accepted, if you are not right but only necessary, wliy 
do you expect so much from force and nothing from reason? You 
are wise to tremble incessantly for your reign, for you are of those 
who last a single day. 

MACHIAVELLI. A single day! I shall last all my life, and my de¬ 
scendants after me perhaps. You are acquainted with my politic;d,j 
economic and financial system. Do you wish to know the Iasi 
means by the aid of which I shall shoot forth the roots of mVj] 
dynasty to the deepest layers of the earth? rJ 

MONTESQUIEU. No. J 

MACHIAVELLI. You refuse to listen to me. Then you are vanJ 
quished, you, your principles, your school and your century. I 

MONTESQUIEU. Spcak, since you insist, but let this talk be the hiHtJ 

TWENTY-THIRD DIALOGUE 1 

MACHIAVELLI. I am not answering any of your bursts of oratory* j 
The enthusiasms of eloquence have nothing to do here. To say tu 
a sovereign: ^^Will you be kind enough to descend from youi 
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throne for the happiness of your people?” Is that not madness? To 
say to him: “Since you are an emanation of popular suffrage, 
give yourself up to tliese fluctuations, let yourself be discussed.” Is 
(hat possible? Is not the first law of all constituted power to defend 
itself not only in its own interest but also in the interest of the 
people which it governs? Have I not made the greatest sacrifice 
which it is possible to make to the principles of equality of modern 
times? After all, is not a government which has sprung from 
universal suffrage the expression of the will of the majority? You 
will tell me that this principle is destructive of public liberties; 
what can I do about it? When this principle has entered into the 
customs of the people, do you know how to tear it out? And, if 
it cannot be torn out, do you know how to realize it in the great 
Kuropean societies other than by the arm of a single man? You 
arc severe in your judgment of the methods of government: point 
out to me another means of execution and, if there is no other than 
absolute power, tell me how this power can separate itself from 
the special imperfections to which its principle condemns it. 

No, I am not a Saint Vincent de Paul, for my subjects need 
not an evangelical soul, but an arm; and I am not an Agesilaus, 
nor a Lycurgus, nor a Gracchus, for I am neither among the 
Spartans nor among the Romans; I am in the heart of voluptuous 
Hocieties which ally the fury of pleasures to that of arms, the 
transports of force to those of the senses, which no longer desire 
divine authority, paternal authority, religious restraint. Is it I who 
have created the world in the midst of which I live? I am such 
because it is such. Would I have the power to stop its inclination? 
No, I can only prolong its life because it would dissolve still more 
(juickly if it were left to itself. I take this society by its vices 
because it presents only vices to me; if it had virtues, I should 
take it by its virtues. 

Hut if austere principles can affront my power, can they dis¬ 
regard the real services that I render, my genius and even my 
grandeur? 

I am the arm, I am the sword of the Revolutions which the 
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harbinger breath of final destruction is leading astray. I contain 
insane forces which have no other motive power, at bottom, than 
the brutality of the instincts, which hunt plunder under the veil 
of principles. If I discipline these forces, if I arrest their expansion 
in my country, even for only a centuiy, have I not deserved well 
of it? Can I not even claim the gratitude of the European states 
which turn their eyes toward me as toward Osiris who alone has 
the power to captivate these trembling crowds? Raise your eyes 
higher and bow before one who bears on his brow the fatal sign 
of human predestination. 

MONTESQUIEU. Exterminating angel, grandson of Tamerlane, 
reduce the people to slavery, yet you will not prevent that some¬ 
where there will be free souls who will brave you, and their dis¬ 
dain will suffice to safeguard the rights of the human conscience , 
rendered imperceptible by God. 

MACHIAVELLI. God protects the strong. 

MONTESQUIEU. Plcasc get to the last links of the chain which you 
have forged. Lock it well, use the anvil and the hammer, you can 
do all. God protects you, it is He Himself who guides your star, 
MACHIAVELLI. I have difficulty in understanding the animatioji 
which now rules your words. Am I really so hard, I who liavo 
taken as final policy, not violence, but self-effacement? Calm 
yourself, I bring you more than one unexpected consolation. Only 
allow me to take a few more precautions which I consider neces¬ 
sary to my safety; you will see that with those with which I 
surround myself a prince has nothing to fear of circumstance!, 
Our writings have more than one resemblance, in spite of wluU 
you say, and I believe that a despot who wishes to be complcfr 
must certainly not dispense with reading you. For instance, you 
wisely remark in the Esfrit des Lois that an absolute monarch muhl 
have a large pi'cTtorian guard (Esfrit des Loisy Book X, Ch. XV, 
Page 127); the advice is good, I shall follow it. My guard woulil 
be about one-third of the strength of my army. I am a great lover 
of conscription which is one of the finest inventions of French 
genius, but I believe that this institution must be perfected by 
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trying to retain in the army the greatest possible number of those 
who have completed their period of compulsory service. I would 
Hiicceed, I believe, by resolutely taking possession of the kind of 
traffic which is carried on in some States, as in France for instance, 
in connection with voluntary service for money. I would suppress 
this shocking transaction and I myself would carry it on honestly 
in the form of a monopoly by creating an endowment fund for 
the army which would call to arms, by the enticement of money, 
those who would like to devote themselves exclusively to the mili¬ 
tary state, and would keep them there by the same means. 
MONTESQUIEU. Then they would be types of mercenaries that 
you hope to form in your own country! 

MACHIAVELLI. Ycs, party hatred will say that, when I am moved 
only by the good of the people and by the interest, certainly very 
legitimate, of my preservation which is the common good of my 
subjects. 

Let us go on to other subjects. What is going to astonish you 
is that I am returning to structures. I warned you that we would 
l)c led back to that. You arc going to see the political idea which 
springs up from the vast system of construction that I have under¬ 
taken; through that I realize an economic theory which has 
caused many disasters in certain States of Europe, the theory of 
the organization of permanent work for the laboring classes. My 
reign promises them an indefinite salary. Myself dead, my system 
abandoned, no more work; the'people are on strike and rise to 
assault the wealthy classes. 7'hey arc in the midst of a peasant 
rising: industrial perturbation, overthrow of credit, insurrection in 
my State, revolt around it; Europe is aflame. I pause. Tell me if 
the privileged classes, which very naturally tremble for their for¬ 
tunes, will not make common cause, very close cause, with the 
working classes to maintain me, me or my dynasty, if, on the 
other hand, the interest of European tranquillity does not attach 
to it all the powers of the first rank. 

The question of building which seems slight is in reality, as 
you sec, a colossal one. When it is a question of an object of this 
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importance, no sacrifice must be spared. Have you noticed that 
almost all my political conceptions are lined with a financial plan? 
That is just what happens here, too. I shall institute a fund of 
public works which I shall endow with several hundred millions 
by the aid of which I shall invite constructions over the entire 
surface of my kingdom. You have guessed my aim: I shall sup¬ 
port the rising of the working classes; that is the other army which 
I need against the factions. But this mass of proletarians which is 
in my hand must not be able to turn against me on the day when 
it will be without bread. I take care of that by the buildings them¬ 
selves, for the unusual part of my plans is that each one at the 
same time furnishes its corollaries. The worker who builds for me 
at the same time builds the necessary means of defense against 
himself. Without knowing it, he drives himself from the great 
centers where his presence would disturb me; he makes forever 
impossible the success of revolutions which arc made in the street, 
The result of great buildings is, indeed, to rarefy the space in which 
the artisan may live, to force him to the suburbs, and soon to cause 
him to leave even those; for living expenses increase with the in¬ 
crease in rent. My capital will hardly be habitable for those who 
live by their daily work except at the very outskirts. It certainly 
is not in the neighborhood of the seat of authority that insurrec¬ 
tions can be formed. Undoubtedly, there will be an immense 
laboring population around the capital, formidable in a day 
wrath; but the constructions that I would raise would all be con¬ 
ceived according to a strategic plan, that is, they would make way 
for great passages where, from one end to the other, cannons could 
circulate. The extremity of these great passages would be attached 
to a number of barracks, fortresvses, so to speak, full of arms, 
soldiers and munitions. My successor would have to be a simple old 
man or a child to fall before an insurrection, for, at the motion 
of his hand, some bits of powder would sweep the uprising 
twenty leagues away from the capital. But the blood which courscH 
in my veins is ardent and my race has all the signs of strength, 
Are you listening to me? 
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MONTESQUIEU. Ycs. 

MACHIAVELLI. But you understand that I do not expect to make 
material life difficult for the working population of the capital, 
iind there I encounter an incontestable stumbling-block; but the 
fertility of resources that my government must have suggests an 
idea to me; that would be to build for the people huge cities where 
llie rent would be very low and where the masses would find 
themselves reunited by bands as in great families. 

MONTESQUIEU. Mouse-traps! 

MACHIAVELLI. Oh! the spirit of disparagement, the unbridled 
hatred of the parties will not fail to vilify my institutions. They 
will say what you say. That matters little to me; if this method 
does not succeed another will be found. 

I must not leave the chapter on constructions without men¬ 
tioning a detail insignificant in appearance, but what is insignificant 
in politics? The innumerable edifices that T shall construct must 
he marked with my name, they must contain attributes, bas-reliefs, 
groujis, which recall a theme of my history. My arms, my mono¬ 
gram, must be woven in everywhere. In one place, there will be 
angels who support my crown, in another, statues of justice and 
wisdom which bear my initials. These points are of the utmost 
importance, I consider them essentials. 

It is by these signs, by these emblems that the person of the 
sovereign is always present; one lives with him, with his memory, 
with his thought. The feeling of his absolute sovereignty enters 
into the most rebellious spirits as the drop of water which falls 
unceasingly from the rock hollows out even granite. For the same 
reason I want my statue, my bust, my portraits to be in every 
public establishment, especially in the auditorium of the courts; I 
would be represented in royal costume or on horseback. 
MONTESQUIEU. Bcsidc the image of Christ. 

MACHIAVELLI. Not at all, but opposite it; for sovereign power is 
an image of divine power. My image is thus allied with that of 
Providence and of justice. 
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MONTESQUIEU. Justice itself should wear your livery. You are not 
a Christian, you are a Greek emperor of the Lower Empire. 
MACHIAVELLI. I am a Catholic, Apostolic and Roman emperor, 
for the same reasons as those which I have just pointed out to 
you, I wish my name, the name Royal, to be given to every public 
establishment. Royal Tribunal, royal Court, royal Academy, royal 
Legislative Body, royal Senate, royal Council of State; as often 
as possible this same term will be given to the officials, the agents, 
the official personnel which surrounds the government. Lieutenant 
of the king, archbishop of the king, comedian of the king, judge of 
the king, attorney of the king. In short, the name of royal will 
be imprinted on whatever will represent a sign of power, whether 
it be men or things. Only my birthday will be a national holiday 
and not a royal one. I must add that, whenever possible, streets, 
public places, squares, must bear names which recall historic 
memories of my reign. If one carefully follows these indications, 
whether he be Caligula or Nero, he is certain to impress himself 
forever upon the memory of the people and to transmit his prestige 
to the most distant posterity. How many things I have yet to add! 
I must limit myself. 

For who could say everythitig without a mortal tedium? (This 
sentence is found in the preface of the Esfrit des Loisy P. 1.— 
Editor^s note,) 

Here I am at petty means; I regret it, for these things arc 
perhaps not worthy of your attention, but, for me, they are vital. 

Bureaucracy is, they say, an evil of monarchic governments; 
I do not believe that. They are thousands of servants who arc 
naturally attached to the order of existing things. I have an army 
of soldiers, an army of judges, an army of workers, I desire an 
army of employes. 

MONTESQUIEU. You iio longer take the pains to justify anything, 
MACHIAVELLI. Have I time for that? 

MONTESQUIEU. No, gO Oil. 

MACHIAVELLI. Ill the States which have been monarchic, and 
they all have been at least once, I have observed that there is a 
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veritable frenzy for decorations, for ribbons. These things cost the 
prince scarcely anything and he can make happy people, and, even 
better, loyal ones, by means of some pieces of stuff, some baubles 
in silver or gold. In truth, I would need little persuasion to 
<lccorate without exception those who would ask it of me. A man 
decorated is a man bought. I would make of these marks of dis¬ 
tinction a rallying sign for devoted subjects; I really believe I 
would have, at this price, nine-tenths of my kingdom. In this way 
I realize, as far as possible, the instincts of equality of the nation. 
Note carefully: the more a nation in general sticks to equality, the 
more the individual has a passion for distinctions. Here, then, is a 
means of action which it would be too stupid to deprive oneself of. 
Therefore far from giving up titles, as you advise me, I would 
multiply them around me as often as I would the dignities. In my 
court I want the etiquette of Louis XIV, the domestic hierarchy 
of Constantine, a severe diplomatic formalism, an imposing cere¬ 
monial; these arc the infallible methods of government upon the 
spirit of the masses. Against all that, the sovereign appears like 
a God. 

I am assured that in the states which seem most democratic 
In ideas, the ancient monarchic nobility has lost practically nothing 
of its prestige. I would have as chamberlains the gentlemen of 
the oldest school. Many ancient names would no doubt be extinct; 
hy virtue of my sovereign power, I would bring them to life again 
with titles, and the greatest names in history since Charlemagne 
would be found at my court. 

It is possible that these conceptions seem odd to you, but I 
insist that they will do more for the consolidation of my dynasty 
than the wisest laws. The cult of the prince is a sort of religion 
and, like all possible religions, this cult prescribes contradictions 
and mysteries beyond reason (Esprit des Lois^ Book XXV, Chap. 
If, p. 386). Each of my acts, inexplicable as it may seem, 
proceeds from a calculation the sole object of which is my safety 
jind the safety of my dynasty. As I have mentioned in The Prince, 
what is really difficult is to acquire power; but it is easy to keep 
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it, for all that is necessary is to remove that which is harmful and 
to establish that which protects. The essential characteristic of my 
policy, as you have been able to notice, was to make myself in¬ 
dispensable (The Prince^ Chap. IX, p. 63); I have destroyed 
as many organized forces as was necessary so that nothing could 
proceed without me, so that even the enemies of my power would 
tremble at the thought of overthrowing it. 

All that now remains for me to do consists only in the develop¬ 
ment of the moral methods which are sprouting in my institutions. 
My reign is a reign of pleasures; you will not forbid me to cheer 
my people by games, by festivals; that is how I expect to modify 
the customs. One cannot conceal that this century is a century of 
money; needs have doubled, luxury is ruining families; on every 
hand people aspire to material pleasures; a sovereign would have 
to be not of his times not to know how to turn to his profit this 
universal passion for money and this sensual ardor which consumes 
men nowadays. Misery clamps them as in a vice, luxury crushes 
them; ambition devours them, they are mine. But when I speak 
thus, at bottom it is the interest of my people which guides me. 
Yes, I shall call forth good from evil; I shall exploit materialism 
to tlie profit of concord and civilization; I shall extinguish the 
political passions of men by satisfying their ambitions, their desires 
and tlieir needs, I claim to have as servants of my reign those who^ 
under previous governments, will have made the most noise in the 
name of liberty. The most austere virtues are like that of the wife 
of Giocondo; all tliat is necessary is always to double the price of 
defeat. Those who resist money will not resist honors; those who 
resist honors will not resist money. In seeing those whom it be¬ 
lieves the purest fall in their turn, public opinion will weaken so 
much that it will end up by abdicating completely. How could 
one complain after all.'^ I shall not be severe except for that which 
has reference to politics; I shall persecute only this passion; I shall 
even secretly favor the others by the thousand underground ways 
which absolute power has at its disposal. 
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MONTESQUIEU. After having destroyed political conscience, you 
ought to undertake to destroy moral conscience; you have killed 
society, now you are killing man. May it please God that your 
words should resound to the very earth; never could a more strik¬ 
ing refutation of your own doctrines strike human ears. 
MACHIAVELLI. Allow me to finish. 


TWENTY-FOURTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. I have now only to indicate to you certain par¬ 
ticulars concerning my method of action, certain habits of conduct 
which will give my government its final countenance. 

In the first place, I wish my aims to be impenetrable even to 
those who are closest to me. I would be, in this manner, like 
Alexander VI and the Duke of Valentinois, of whom it was said 
proverbially in the court of Rome, of the former, “that he never 
(lid what he said”; of the latter, “that he never said what he did.” 

I would only communicate my projects when I gave the command 
for execution and I would always give my orders at the very 
last moment. Borgia never acted otherwise; his ministers them¬ 
selves knew nothing and everyone about him was always reduced 
to simple conjecture. I have the gift of immobility: there is my 
t^oal; I look to one side, and when it is within my reach, I turn 
suddenly and swoop upon my prey before it has time even to 
cry out. 

You cannot believe what prestige such a power of dissimulation 
gives to the Prince. When it is combined with vigorous action, 
a superstitious respect surrounds him, his counsellors ask one 
another secretly what he will think of next, the people place their 
confidence only in him; he personifies in their eyes the Providence 
whose ways are inscrutable. When the people see him pass, they 
think with involuntary terror what he could do by a nod of his 
head; the neighboring States are always fearful and overwhelm 
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him with marks of deference, for they never know if some enter¬ 
prise already prepared will not descend on them from one day 
to the other. 

MONTESQUIEU. You are powerful in the face of your people be¬ 
cause you are holding them under your feet, but if you deceive 
the States with whom you have relations the way you deceive 
your subjects, you will soon be strangled in the arms of a coalition. 
MACHiAVELLi. You force me to leave my subject, for I am in¬ 
terested here only in my interior policies; but if you wish to know 
one of the principal means by the aid of which I would keep in 
check the coalition of foreign hatred, here it is: I reign over a 
powerful kingdom, I have told you; well! I would seek among 
the surrounding States some great nation now decayed and at¬ 
tempting to recover itself; I would help it recover entirely by 
means of some general war, as has been done in Sweden, in 
Prussia, and as could be done from one day to another in Germany 
or in Italy; and this nation, which would only exist through me, 
which would be nothing but the work of my existence, would 
give me, as long as I am in power, tltrce hundred thousand more 
men against an armed Europe. 

MONTESQUIEU, And the welfare of your State by the side of 
which you would thus elevate a powerful rival and possible enemy 
after a given time? 

MACHIAVELLI. Before all else I protect myself. 

MONTESQUIEU. Xhus you have nothing, not even a care for the 
destiny of your kingdom? (One cannot conceal the fact that here 
Machiavelli contradicts himself, for he says formally. Chap. IV, 
page 26, “that the Prince who makes another powerful works for 
his own ruiji.” Editor^s Note.) 

MACHIAVELLI. Who says that? If I watch out for my own wel¬ 
fare am I not at the same time watching out for the welfare 
of my kingdom! 

MONTESQUIEU. Your royal aspect is standing out more and more; 
I would like to see it in its entirety. 

MACHIAVELLI. Then please do not interrupt me. 
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It is quite necessary for a Prince, no matter what his force of 
intellect, always to find within himself the necessary mental re¬ 
sources. One of the greatest talents of a statesman is that of 
appropriating the advice that he hears around him. Very often one 
finds enlightening advice in his entourage. I would therefore as¬ 
semble my council very often, I would make it argue, debate 
before me the most important questions. When the sovereign is 
not sure of his desires, or has not enough resources of language 
to veil his real thought, he must remain silent or must not speak 
except to prolong the discussion. It is very rare that, in a wcll- 
formed council, the real plan of action in a given situation is not 
formulated in one way or another. It is snatched up and very 
often one of these who had given his advice very obscurely is 
quite surprised to see it carried into action the next day. 

You have been able to see in my institutions and my acts what 
attention I have always given to the creating of appearances; 
words arc as necessary as actions. The height of cleverness is to 
create a belief in franchise, when one has a Punic faith. Not only 
will my aims be impenetrable, but my words will nearly always 
signify the opposite of what they will seem to indicate. Only the 
initiated will be able to penetrate the sense of the characteristic 
phrases that I will drop from the heights of my throne: when I 
will say: My reign means feace^ it means there will be war; when 
[ will say that I call upon 7noral incansy it means I will use 
methods of force. Do you hear me? 

MONTESQUIEU. YcS. 

MACHIAVELLI. You have seen that my press has a hundred voices 
and that they speak incessantly of the grandeur of my reign, of the 
enthusiasm of my subjects for their sovereign; that at the same 
time they put into the mouths of the public the opinions, the ideas 
and even the formulas of phrase that must support their conversa¬ 
tions; you have also seen that my ministers continually astonish 
the public by the incontestable testimony of their work. As for me, 
I will speak rarely, only once a year, besides occasional important 
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situations. Thus each of my manifestations will be hailed, not only 
in my kingdom, but in the whole of Europe, as an event. 

A Prince whose power is founded upon a democratic base, 
must speak carefully, albeit popularly. If necessai*}^ he must not 
fear to speak like a demagogue, for after all he is the people, and 
he must have its passions. There must be for him certain atten¬ 
tions, certain flatteries, certain demonstrations of tenderness which 
will have their place on occasion. It matters little that these 
methods may seem mean and puerile in the eyes of the world, the 
people will not look so closely and the effect will be produced. 

In my book I recommend to the Prince to take for an example 
some great man of the past, in whose footsteps he must follow as 
much as possible. (The Prince^ Chap. XIV, page 98.) The his¬ 
torical similarities have a great eflect on the masses; one increases 
in their imagination, one is given in life the place that posterity 
is reserving for you. Besides, one finds in the biography of these 
great men certain comparisons, certain useful hints, sometimes 
identical situations, from which one can gather precious lessons, 
for all great political lessons rest in history. When one has found 
a great man with whom he has some likeness, he can do even 
better. You know that the people love a Prince who has a culti¬ 
vated spirit, who has a taste for literature, who even has talent. 
Well, the Prince could not use his leisure to better advantage than 
to write, for instance, the biography of the great man of the past 
whom he has taken as a model. A severe philosophy could tax 
such things with weakness. When the sovereign is powerful he is 
pardoned, and is even endowed with I know not what grace. 

Certain weaknesses, and even certain vices, moreover, serve the 
Prince as much as virtues do. You could recognize the truth of 
these observations according to the use I have had to make some¬ 
times of duplicity, sometimes of violence. It must not be believed, 
for example, that the vindictive character of the sovereign could 
injure him; quite the contraiy. If it is often opportune to employ i 
clemency or magnanimity, it is necessary that at certain momentji 
his anger should bear down in a terrible manner. Man is the image 
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of God, and divinity has no less rigorous blows than mercy. When 
1 would have resolved upon the loss of my enemies, I would there¬ 
fore wipe them out until there remained only their dust. Men 
revenge themselves only for light injuries; they can do nothing 
for the great ones. (The Prince^ Chap. Ill, page 17.) That is 
what I expressly say in my book. The Prince has only the choice 
of instruments which must serve his wrath; he will always find 
judges ready to sacrifice their conscience to projects of vengeance 
or hate. 

Do not fear that the people will ever be moved by the things 
I do to it. First, it loves to feel the vigor of the arm that com¬ 
mands, and then it hates by nature whoever rises above it, and 
it instinctively rejoices when one strikes above it. Perhaps you do 
not know, moreover, with what facility one forgets. When the 
moment of rigorous action is past, hardly even those who have 
been struck remember. In Rome, during the time of the Lower 
Empire, Tacitus reports that the victims ran with joy to meet their 
tortures. You understand perfectly that there is no question of 
anything like that in modern times; customs have become far 
softer; several proscriptions, some imprisonments, the forfeiture 
of civic rights, those are rather light punishments. It is true that, 
to arrive at sovereign power, it was necessary to spill blood and to 
violate many rights; but, I repeat, everything will be forgotten. 
The least cajolery on the part of the Prince, several kind actions 
on the part of his ministers or his agents, will be accepted with the 
marks of the greatest gratitude. 

If it is indispensable to punish with an inflexible ruthlessness, it 
is necessary to recompense with the same punctuality; that is what 
I shall never fail to do. Whoever renders a service to my govern¬ 
ment will be recompensed the very next day. Positions, distinctions, 
the highest dignities, will form so many certain steps for whoever 
will be occupied in serving my government usefully. In the army, 
in the magistrature, in all public works, advancement will be cal¬ 
culated upon the shade of opinion and the degree of zeal for my 
government. You are silent. 
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MONTESQUIEU. Continue. 

MACHiAVELLi. I return to certain vices and even to certain whims 
which I think necessary for a Prince. The management of power 
is an enormous thing. However able the sovereign may be, how¬ 
ever infallible his glance and however ruthless his decisions, there 
is still an immense alea in his existence. It is necessary to be super¬ 
stitious. Do not think that this is of little consequence. There are, 
in the lives of Princes, situations so difficult, moments so grave, that 
human prudence counts for little. In such cases, one must almost 
cast the die to make decisions. The method that I refer to, and 
which I shall follow, consists, in certain critical moments, in 
becoming attached to historical dates, consulting happy anniver¬ 
saries, making such and such a bold resolution under the auspices 
of a day on which one has won a victory, or made a lucky stroke, 
I must tell you that superstition has another very great advantage; 
the people know this tendency. These augural ideas often suc¬ 
ceed; they must also be used when one is sure of success. The 
people, who only judge by results, accustom themselves to believe 
that each act of the sovereign corresponds to certain celestial signs, 
that historic coincidences force the hand of fortune, 

MONTESQUIEU. The last word has been said; you are a gambler,' 
MACHIAVELLI. Yes, blit I have unheard-of luck, and I have a 
hand so sure, a mind so fertile that fortune cannot turn against me, 
MONTESQUIEU, Since you are painting your portrait, you must 
have still other vices and other virtues to exhibit. 

MACHIAVELLI. I ask you to forgive luxury. The passion for , 
women serves a sovereign far more than you think. Henri IV 
owed a part of his popularity to his incontinence. Men are so 
made that this propensity among those who govern them pleases 
them. Dissolute habits have at all times been a passion, a gallant 
career in which the Prince must surpass his equals, as he surpasses 
his soldiers before the enemy. These ideas are French, and I do 
not think that they are too displeasing to the illustrious author of 
the Lettres Persanes, I am not permitted to fall into reflectioiiH 
that are too vulgar, but nevertheless I cannot refrain from telling 
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you that the most real result of the Prince’s gallantry is to attract 
the sympathy of the more beautiful half of his subjects. 
MONTESQUIEU. You are composing madrigals* 

MACHIAVELLI. One Can be serious and yet gallant: you have fur¬ 
nished the proof. I do not diminish my idea in any way. The in¬ 
fluence of women on the public mind is considerable. In good 
politics, the Prince is condemned to be gallant, even when at heart 
he cares little for it; but that situation will be rare. 

I can assure you that if I carefully follow the rules that I 
have just laid down, liberty will be little desired in my kingdom. 
They will have a strong sovereign, dissolute, filled with the spirit 
of chivalry, adroit in all the physical exercises: he will be loved. 
The austere will do nothing about it; they will follow the crowd; 
and more important, the independent men will be placed on the 
index: people will keep away from them. No one will believe 
cither in their character or in their disinterest. They will pass for 
malcontents who wish to be bought. If, here and there, I do not 
encourage talent, it will be repulsed on all sides, and consciences 
will be walked on as would pavements. But at bottom, I shall be 
a moral Prince; I shall not permit people to go beyond certain 
limits. I will respect public modesty, in all places where I see that 
it wishes to be respected. Contaminations will not reach me, for I 
will give over to others the unpleasant parts of the administration. 
The worst that can be said of me is that I am a good Prince who 
has bad advisers, that I desire the good, that I desire it ardently, 
that I will always do what is right when it is pointed out to me. 

If you knew how easy it is to govern when one has absolute 
power. There are no contradictions at all, no resistance; one can 
carry out one’s designs at leisure, one has the time to correct one’s 
mistakes. One can make the people happy without opposition, for 
that is what always preoccupies me. I can assure you that people 
will never be bored in my kingdom; minds will be always occupied 
with a thousand different things. I will give the people the 
spectacle of my equipages and the pomp of my Court; great cere¬ 
monies will be prepared; I will lay out gardens; I will offer my 
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hospitality to Kings; I will have embassies from the most distant 
countries brought here. Sometimes there will be rumors of war, 
sometimes diplomatic complications which will be discussed for 
months; I will even go so far as to satisfy the monomania of 
liberty. The wars which will be waged during my reign will be 
undertaken in the name of the liberty of men and the independ¬ 
ence of nations, and, while the people acclaim me on my travels, 
I will whisper secretly into the ears of the absolute monarchs: 
Fear nothing, I am with you, I wear a crown like you and I 
intend to conserve it: I embrace European liberty^ but only to 
strangle it. 

One thing alone could perhaps compromise my fortune at some 
moment; that will be the day when it is realized on every side 
that my policies are not honest, that my everj^ act is marked by 
the stamp of cunning. 

MONTESQUIEU. Who will be the blind who will not see that? 
MACHIAVELLI. My entire people, excepting several groups of 
which I fear little. I have moreover formed about me a school of 
politicians of a very great relative strength. You cannot believe to 
what point Machiavellism is contagious, and how easy its precepts 
are to follow. In every branch of government there will be men 
of no consequence, or of very little consequence, who will be 
veritable Machiavellis in miniature who will scheme, who will 
dissimulate, who will lie with an imperturbable cold-bloodedness; 
truth will not be able to see light anywhere. 

MONTESQUIEU. If you have not done anything but jest from one 
end to the other of this conversation, as I think you have, Mach- 
iavelli, I regard this irony as your most magnificent work. 
MACHIAVELLI. Irony! You are deceiving yourself if you think 
that. Do you not understand that I have spoken without veiling 
my meaning, and that it is the terrible violence of truth that gives 
my words the color you think you see! 

MONTESQUIEU. You have finished. 

MACHIAVELLI. Not yet. 

MONTESQUIEU. Then finish. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH DIALOGUE 

MACHIAVELLI. I will reign for ten years under these conditions, 
without changing anything in my legislation; this is the only price 
of definite success. Nothing, absolutely nothing, must make me 
change during this period; the lid of the boiler must be of iron 
and lead; it is during this time that the phenomena of destruction 
of the dissatisfied spirit are elaborated. You think perhaps that the 
people will be unhappy, that they will complain. Ah! I would be 
inexcusable if that were so; but when the springs have been the 
most violently tensed, when I will weigh with the most terrible 
heaviness upon the chest of my people, this is what they will say: 
Wc have only what we deserve, let us suffer, 

MONTESQUIEU. You are quite blind if you take that as an apology 
for your reign, if you do not understand that expression of these 
words is a violent regret of the past. That is a stoic saying that 
announces to you the day of chastisement. 

MACHIAVELLI. You cmbarrass me. The hour has come to loosen 
the bonds, I will return the liberties. 

MONTESQUIEU. A thousand times better the excess of your op¬ 
pression, Your people will answer you: “Keep what you have 
taken.’’ 

MACHIAVELLI. Ah! How Well I I'ccognize implacable partisan 
hatred in that. To admit nothing to one’s political adversaries, 
nothing, not even the benefits. 

MONTESQUIEU. No, Macliiavelli, nothing with you, nothing! The 
sacrificed victim receives no benefits from his executioner. 
MACHIAVELLI. All! How casily I could penetrate the secret 
thought of my enemies in that matter. They flatter themselves, 
they hope that the force of expansion that I compress will soonc- 
or later hurl me into space. The fools! They will only know me 
well at the end. In politics what is necessary to prevent any danger 
with the greatest possible repression? An imperceptible opening. 
And it will be found. 
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I will most certainljr not return considerable liberty; well, see 
however to what point absolutism will have already penetrated 
into custom. I can wager that at the first noise of these liberties, 
there will be built around me rumors of alarm. My ministers, my 
councillors will cry that I am abandoning the rudder, that all is 
lost. I will be begged, in the name of the good of the State, in the 
name of the whole countr)% to do nothing about it; the people 
will say: ‘What is he thinking about? His genius is diminishing”; 
the indifferent will say: “He has come to the end of his tether”; 
the hateful will say: “He is dead.” 

MONTESQuiEir, And they will all be right, for a modern journalist 
(Benjamin Constant. Editor^s Note,) has said with great truth: 
"‘Docs one wish to despoil men of their rights? Nothing must be 
done by halves. Whatever is left will be of use to them to help 
regain what has been taken away. The hand that is still free un¬ 
ties the other from its bonds.” 

MACHIAVELLI. That is very well thought out; it is very true; I 
know that I am exposing myself very much. You see that people 
are unjust to me, that I love liberty more than they say. You 
asked me a moment ago if I knew self-denial, if I would sacrifice 
myself for my people, relinquish the throne if necessary: now 
you have my answer, I can relinquish it as a martyr. 
MONTESQUIEU. You have become very tender-hearted. What 
liberties would you return? 

MACHIAVELLI. I would permit my legislative chamber to inform 
me each year, at the new year, of their wishes in a petition. 
MONTESQUIEU. But since the great majority of the chamber is 
devoted to you, what can you have if not thanks and messages of 
admiration and love? 

MACHIAVELLI. W^ell, yes. Will not these messages be natural? 
MONTESQUIEU. Are these all the liberties? 

MACHIAVELLI. But this first concession is important, no matter 
what you say. Nevertheless I will not hold myself to that alone. 
There exists in Europe today a certain intellectual movemcnl ) 
against centralization, not among the masses, but among the co¬ 
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lightened classes. I will decentralize, that is to say, I will give my 
governors of the provinces the right to decide on many of the 
little local questions hitherto submitted for the approval of my 
ministers. 

MONTESQUIEU. You only make tyranny more insupportable if the 
municipal element counts for nothing in this reform. 
MACHIAVELLI. That is the fatal precipitation of those who demand 
reforms: it is necessary to progress by prudent steps along the 
road of liberty. I do not, however, keep myself there: I will give 
commercial liberties. 

MONTESQUIEU. You have already spoken of that. 

MACHIAVELLI. It IS because the industrial question always affects 
me: I do not wish it said of me that my legislation goes, by an 
excess of suspicion in the direction of the people, so far as to hinder 
it from providing for its own subsistence. It is for that reason that 
I will have presented to the chambers laws that have for their 
object to lessen a little the prohibitive resolutions of association. 
Besides, the tolerance of my government has rendered this meas¬ 
ure quite useless, and since, in the final account, one must not 
disarm oneself, nothing will be changed in the law, except per¬ 
haps the form of its phrasing. We have today in the chambers 
deputies who lend themselves very well to these innocent strategies. 
MONTESQUIEU. Is that all? 

MACHIAVELLI. Yes, for it is a great deal, too much perhaps; but I 
think I can reassure myself; my army is enthusiastic, my magis- 
trature faithful, and my penal legislation functions with the 
regularity and the precision of those all-powerful and terrible 
mechanisms that modern science has invented. 

MONTESQUIEU. Tlvus, you will not touch the laws concerning the 
press? 

MACHIAVELLI. You would not wish it. 

MONTESQUIEU. Nor concerning municipal legislation? 
MACHIAVELLI. Is that possible? 

MONTESQUIEU. Nor your system of protectorate of the electorate? 
MACHIAVELLI. No. 
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MONTESQUIEU. Nor the organization of the Senate, nor that of 
the legislative body, nor your interior system, nor your foreign 
policy, nor your econoinic regime, nor your financial regime? 
Machiavelli. I will not change anything besides what I have 
told you. To put it correctly, I have left the period of terror, and 
I am entering the way of tolerance; I can do it without danger; 
I could even give real liberties to the people, for one must be 
quite lacking in political sense not to realize that at this imaginary 
period my legislation has borne all its fruits. I have fulfilled the 
goal that I announced to you; the character of the nation has 
changed; the unimportant powers that I have given back have 
been for me the plumb with which I have measured the depth of 
the result. All is done, all is completed, there is no longer any 
possible resistance. There is no danger, there is nothing! And 
nevertheless I will return nothing. You have said that there lies 
practical truth. 

MONTESQUIEU. Hasten to finish, Machiavelli. May my shadow 
never meet you again, and may God obliterate from my memory 
the last trace of all that I have just heard! 
machiavelli. Take care, Montesquieu; before the moment that 
begins falls into eternity you will seek my footsteps with anguish 
and the memory of this conversation will desolate your soul 
through eternity. 

MON'l'ESQUXEU. Speak! 

MACHIAVELLI. Let US return, then. I have done all that you 
know; by these concessions to the liberal spirit of my times, I have 
disarmed partisan hatred. 

MONTESQUIEU. Ah! you will not drop this mask of hypocrisy with 
which you have covered heinous crimes that no human language 
has words for. You wish, then, that I leave the eternal night to 
disgrace you! Ah! Machiavelli! you yourself had not taught to 
degrade humanity to such a point! You did not conspire against 
conscience, you had not conceived the thought of making the 
human soul a mire in which the divine Creator Himself would 
recognize nothing. 
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MACHIAVELLI. That is truc, T am surpassed. 

MONTESQUIEU. Flee! do not prolong this talk one moment longer. 
MACHIAVELLI. Before the shadows that advance tumultuously 
over there have reached this dark ravine which separates them 
from us, I will have finished; before they have arrived you will 
see me no longer and you will call me in vain. 

MONTESQUIEU. Then finish, this will be the expiation of the sin 
I have committed in accepting this sacrilegious wager. 
MACHIAVELLI. Ah! Liberty! So this is with what strength you 
hold some souls when the people scorn you or console themselves 
with baubles. Permit me to give you a very short defense of this 
subject: 

Dion speaks of the Roman, people being indignant against 
Augustus because of certain very harsh laws that he had promul¬ 
gated, but, as soon as he had brought back the comedian Piladus, 
and the dissatisfied had been expelled from the city, discontent 
ceased. 

That is my defense. Now here is the conclusion of the author, 
for it is an author whom I cite: 

^‘Such a people felt tyranny more deeply when a dancer was 
exiled than when all its laws had been taken away.” (Esprit des 
Lois, Book XIX, Chap. II, p. 253.) 

Do you know who wrote that.^ 

MONTESQUIEU. It makcs little difference. 

MACHIAVELLI. Rccognizc yoursclf, then, it was you. I can see 
only boors round about me, what can I do? Dancers will not be 
lacking in my reign, and they would have to be very bad before 
J decided to expel them. 

MONTESQUIEU. I do not know whether you have quoted me ex¬ 
actly; but here is a citation that I can guarantee you: it will 
revenge through eternity the people you libel: 

“The habits of the Prince contribute as much to liberty as the 
laws. He can, like them, make men beasts, and beasts men; if he 
loves free souls, he will have subjects, if he loves boors, he will 
have slaves.” (Page 173, Chap. XXVII, Book XII.) 
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That is my reply, and if I had to add something to this quota¬ 
tion today, I would say: 

When public honesty is banished from the heart of the courts, 
when corruption spreads there without shame, yet it will never 
penetrate save in the hearts of those who have access to a bad 
Prince; love of virtue still lives in the hearts of the people, and 
the power of this principle is so great that the bad Prince has only 
to disappear in order that, by the very force of things, honesty will 
return in the practice of government at the same time as liberty/^ 
MACHiAVELLi* That IS Very well written, in a very simple manner. 
There is only one thing wrong in what you have just said, that, 
in the mind as in the soul of my people, I personify virtue, an<i 
more, I personify ltl?ertyy do you hear, as I personify revolution, 
progress, the modern spirit, all that is good at the bottom of 
modern civilization. I do not say that I am respected, I do not say 
that I am loved, I say that I am venerated, I say that the people 
adore me; that if I wished it, I could have altars erected to me, 
for, explain it as you wish, I have the fatal gifts that work upon 
the masses. In your country Louis XVI was guillotined, he who 
wished only good for his people, who desired it with all the faith, 
all the ardor of a sincerely honest soul, and, several years before, 
altars had been erected to Louis XIV who cared less for the 
people than the least of his mistresses; who, at the slightest shako 
of a head, would have the mob cannonaded while he played dice 
with Lauzun. But I, I am much more than Louis XIV, with the 
popular suffrage that is the base of my government; I am Wash- 
ington, I am Henri IV, I am Saint Louis, Charles-le-Sage, I take 
your best kings, to honor you. I am a king of Egypt and Asia al 
the same time, I am Pharaoh, I am Cyrus, I am Alexander, I am 
Sardanapalus; the soul of the people expands when I pass; it 
runs drunkcnly in my footsteps; I am an object of idolatry; the 
father points me out to his son, the mother invokes my name in 
her prayers, the maiden looks at me with sighs and dreams that if 
my glance fell upon her by chance, she could perhaps lie for a 
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moment on my couch. When the unhappy is oppressed, he says: 
// the king but fmem; when someone desires revenge, when he 
hopes for help, he says. The king mill know. Besides, I will never 
he approached without being found with my hands filled with 
gold. Those who surround me, it is true, are hard, violent, they 
deserve the stick at times, but it is necessary to have things thus; 
for their hateful despicable character, their cheap cupidity, their 
dissoluteness, their shameful wastefulness, their crass avarice make 
a contrast with the sweetness of my character, my simple bearing, 
my inexhaustible generosity. They will invoke my name, I tell you, 
like that of a god; in storms, in periods of want, in great fires, 
I hasten to them, the people throw themselves at my feet, they 
would carry me to the heavens in their arms, if God gave them 
wings. 

MONTESQUIEU. All of which would not stop you from crushing it 
with cannonshot at the least sign of resistance. 

MACHIAVELLI. That is true, but love docs not exist without fear. 
MONTESQUIEU. Has this frightful vision ended? 

MACHIAVELLI. Vision! Ah! Montesquieu! you will shed tears for 
a long time: tear up the Esfnt des Loisy beg God to give you 
forgetfulness for your part in heaven; for here is the terrible 
truth of which you already have the foreboding; there was no 
vision in what I have just told you. 

MONTESQUIEU. What are you telling me? 

MACHIAVELLI. What I have just described, this gathering of 
monstrous things before which the mind recoils in fright, this 
work that only hell itself could accomplish, all this is fact, all 
this exists, all this prospers in the face of the sun, at this very 
moment, in a part of the globe which we have left. 
MONTESQUIEU. Where? 

MACHIAVELLI. No, that would be to inflict upon you a second 
death. 

MONTESQUIEU. Ah! Speak, in the name of heaven! 
MACHIAVELLI. Well! , . . 
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MONTESQUIEU. What? . . , 

MACHIAVELLI. The time has pasised! Do you not see that the 
whirlwind is carrying me away? 

MONTESQUIEU. Machiavelli!! 

MACHIAVELLI. See those shadows which pass by not far from you, 
covering their eyes^ do you recognize them? They are the glories 
that called forth the envy of tlie whole world. Now, they beseech 
the Lord to render them their fatherland! . . . 

MONTESQUIEU. Eternal God, what have you permitted I . . , 

ANALYTIC TABLE OF CONTENTS 
OF ‘‘DIALOGUES IN HELL’ 

FIRST DIALOGUE. 

Meeting of Machiavelli and Montesquieu in hell. 

Machiavelli eulogizes posthumous life. He complains of the repro¬ 
bation that posterity has attached to his name, and justifies himself. 

His only crime has been to tell the truth to the people as to kings; 
Machiavellisni came before Machiavelli, 

His philosophical and moral system; theory of force. Negation of 
morality and justice in politics. 

The great men do good in societies by violating all laws. Good 
comes frofn evil. 

Causes for the preference given absolute monarchy. Incapacity of 
democracy. Despotism favorable to the development of great civiliza¬ 
tions. 

SECOND DIALOGUE. 

Montesquieu answers. The doctrines of Machiavelli have no philo¬ 
sophical base. Force and cunning are not principles. 

The most arbitrary powers are obliged to rest upon the law. Stalo 
justice is but the particular interests of the Prince and his favorites. 

Law and morality are the foundations of politics. Inconsequence of 
a contrary system. If the Prince goes beyond the rules of morality, 
the subjects will do the same. 

The great men who violate the laws under the pretext of saving tlir 
State do more evil than good. Anarchy is often much less fatal thiiii 
despotism. 

Incompatibility of despotism with the actual state of the institution! 
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«mong the principal peoples of Europe. Machiavelli invites Montes- 
(|uieu to prove this statement. 

THIRD DIALOGUE. 

Development of Montesquieu’s ideas. The confusion of powers is 
I he primary cause of despotism and anarchy. 

Influence of political customs under the sway of which The Prince 
was written. Progress of social science in Europe. 

The vast system of guarantees with which nations surround them- 
nclves. Treaties, constitutions, civil laws. 

Separation of the three powers, legislative, executive and judicial. 
'That is the generating principle of political liberty, the principal 
obstacle of tyranny. 

The representative regime is the most appropriate form of govern¬ 
ment in modern times. Conciliation of order and liberty. 

fusticc, the essential basis of government. The Monarch who would 
practice the maxims of The Prince today would be exiled from 
I'lurope. 

Machiavelli maintains that his maxims have not ceased to prevail 
in the policies of princes. He offers to prove it. 

I'OURTH DIALOGUE. 

Machiavelli criticizes the constitutional regime. The powers remain 
Immobile or leave their orbit violently. 

The mass of people indifferent to public liberties, the real enjoyment 
nf which they cannot have. 

The representative regime irreconcilable with the principle of popu- 
l;ir sovereignty and the balance of power. 

Revolutions. Popular sovereignty leads to anarchy, and anarchy to 
despotism. 

Moral and social state of modern nations incompatible with liberty. 
Salvation lies in centralization. 

Caesarism in the Lower-Empire. India and China, 

miTH DIALOGUE. 

'Fhe fatality of despotism is an idea that Montesquieu continues to 
loinbat. 

Machiavelli took as universal laws, facts which are only accidents. 
Progressive development of liberal institutions from the feudal 
nyntcm to representative government. 
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Institutions arc corrupted only when liberty is lost. It is necessary, 
therefore, to maintain it with care in the regulation of power. 

Montesquieu does not admit without reserve the principle of popular 
sovereignty. How he understands this principle. Divine right, human 
right. 

SIXTH DIALOGUE. 

Continuation of the same subject. Antiquity of the electoral prin¬ 
ciple. It is the primordial basis of sovereignty. 

Extreme consequences of the sovereignty of the people. Revolution! 
will not be more frequent under the sway of this principle. 

Important role of industry in modern civilization. Industry is an 
irreconcilable to revolutions as to despotism. 

Despotism is so distant from customs of the more advanced nation* 
of Europe that Montesquieu defies Machiavelli to find the means lo 
bring it back. 

Machiavelli accepts the challenge, and the dialogue centers on thi* 
question. 

SEVENTH DIALOGUE. 

Machiavelli first generalizes on the system which he proposes to 
employ. 

His doctrines arc for all timej even in this century he has grand* 
children who know the price of his lessons. 

It is only a question of putting despotism in harmony with modern 
customs. The principal rules which he lays down for arresting tho 
movement in contemporary nations. 

Internal policies, foreign policies. 

New rules borrowed from the industrial regime. 

How one can make use of the press, of the courts and of ihn 
subtleties of law. 

To whom the power must be given. 

By these various means one changes the character of the most him 
tamable nation and renders it as docile in the face of tyranny a* •• 
little Asiatic nation. 

Montesquieu invites Machiavelli to leave generalities; he places him 
in the presence of a State based on representative institutions and 
asks him how he could return from there to absolute power. 
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I'lGHTH DIALOGUE. (The poUcics of Machiavelli in practice.) 

One has power over the order of constituted things, by a coup d’etat. 

One depends on the people and during the dictatorship alters all 
legislation. 

Tlie necessity for impressing terror, the day after a coup d’etat. 
Hlood pact with the army. The usurper must have all coins struck 
with his effig)L 

He will construct a new constitution and will not fear to give it as 
ti basis the great principles of modern justice. 

How he will take care not to apply these principles and will dis¬ 
card them successively. 

NINTH DIALOGUE. (Thc Constitution.) 

Continuation of thc same subject. The coup d’etat to be ratified 
by the people. 

Universal suffrage established; absolutism results. 

The constitution must be the work of one man; submitted to thc 
electorate without discussion, presented as a whole, accepted as a whole. 

To change the political complexion of the State, it suffices to change 
llic disposition of thc organs: the Senate, thc legislative body, the 
Council of State, etc. 

Of the legislative body. Suppression of ministerial responsibility 
and of parliamentary Initiative. Only the Prince has power to propose 

IflWS. 

He is guaranteed against thc sovereignty of the people by the right 
of appeal to the people and the right to declare a state of siege. 

Suppression of the right of amendment. Restriction of the number 
of deputies. Salary of the deputies. Shortening of thc sessions. Dis- 
irctionary power of convocation, of prorogation and of dissolution. 
TENTH DIALOGUE. (The Constitution (Continued) ) 

Of the Senate and its organization. The Senate must be only a 
■ham political body destined to cover the actions of the Prince and to 
give him absolute and discretionary power over all laws. 

Of the Council of State. It must play, in another sphere, the same 
fAlc as the Senate. It transmits to the Prince the regulating and 
judiciary power. 

The Constitution is completed. Recapitulation of the various ways 
In which the Prince makes this system law. He does so in seven ways. 

Immediately after the Constitution, the Prince must decree a scries 
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of laws which will discard, by means of exception, the principles of 
public rights recognized en bloc in the constitution. 

ELEVENTH DIALOGUE. (Of thc laws.) 

Of the fress. The spirit of Machiavclli’s laws. His definition ol 
liberty is borrowed from Montesquieu- 

MachiavelH first occupies himself with legislation of the Press in 
his kingdom. It extends over newspapers as well as books. 

Authorization of the Government necessary to found a newspaper 
and for all changes in the editorial personnel. 

Fiscal measures for restraining the Press. Abolition of jury in mattcri 
concerning the Press. Penalization by administrative and judiciary 
means. System of notices. Forbidding of detailed accounts of legisla¬ 
tive procedure and of thc trials of the Press. 

Repression of false news, prohibition of foreign journals. Prohibition 
of the importing of unauthorized writings. Laws of thc same typo 
imposed on the small frontier States against their own nationalw, 
Foreign correspondents must be in thc pay of the government. 

Means of controlling books. Licenses given by thc government to 
printers, editors and publishers. Facultative retraction of these licenscii 
Penal responsibility of the printers. It obliges these latter to mako 
themselves the police of the books and to refer them to agents of thu 
administration. 

TWELFTH DIALOGUE. (Of the Prcss. Continued) 

How the government of Machiavclli will annihilate the Press in 
making itself the journalist. 

Sheets devoted to the government will be twice as numerous as llii» 
independent papers. Official journals, semi-official, favorable, scnii'< 
favorable. 

Liberal journals, democratic, revolutionary, all in the pay of ihn 
government unknown to the public. Method of organization and 
direction. 

Handling of opinion. Tactics, managed, trial balloons. 

Provincial journals. Importance of their role. 

Administrative censorship of newspapers. Communiques. Forbiddin| 
of reproduction of certain private news. 

Official speeches, reports and accounts arc an annex of the goveriH 
mental press. Methods of language, artifices and style necessary lor 
taking possession of public opinion. 
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Perpetual eulogy of the government. Reproduction of pretended 
articles in foreign papers which pay homage to thc policies of the 
government. Criticism of the former governments. Tolerance in point 
of religious discussions and light literature. 
rifiRTEENTH DIALOGUE, (Of conspiracics.) 

Reckoning of victims to be made in order to assure peace. 

Of secret societies. Their danger. Deportation and proscription cn 
masse of those who had taken part. 

Facultative deportation of those who remain in the country. 

Penal laws against those who affiliate themselves in the future. 

Legal existence permitted certain secret societies, the chiefs of 
which to be named by the government, in order to know all and direct 
all. 

Laws against the right to congregate and hold meetings. 

Modification of the judiciary organization. Means of action on thc 
magistracy without expressly abrogating the permanent tenure of judges. 
FOURTEENTH DIALOGUE. (Of institutions already existing.) 

Resources that Machiavclli borrows from them. 

Constitutional guarantee. That it is an absolute immensity, but 
necessary, accorded to agents of thc government. 

Of the fublic ministry. What can be taken from this institution. 

Court of Cassation: danger that this jurisdiction would present if 
11 is too independent. 

Of thc resources that the art of jurisprudence presents in the 
application of laws that touch on thc exercise of political rights. 

How a text of law is supplemented by a decree. Examples. 

Means of preventing as much as possible, in certain delicate cases, 
llic recourse of citizens to the tribunals. Official declarations of thc 
administration that the law applies to such and such case or in such and 
inch way. Result of these declarations. 

FIFTEENTH DIALOGUE. (Of Suffrage.) 

The difficulties to be avoided in the application of universal suffrage. 

It is necessary to remove from elections thc nomination of thc 
heads of departments in all thc councils of administration that issue 
Irom suffrage. 

Universal suffrage would not, without the greatest peril, be aban¬ 
doned to itself in the election of deputies. 

The candidates must be bound by a preliminary oath. The govern- 
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merit must place its candidates in the face of the electors, and have all 
its agents cooperate for their nomination. 

The electors must not have the right to meet in order to vote in 
concert. One must avoid having them vote in the crowded points. 

Suppression of the vote by ballot: Dismemberment of electoral dis¬ 
tricts where the opposition makes itself felt. How one can win ovci 
the electorate without directly buying it. 

Opposition in the Chambers. Parliamentary strategy and the art ol 
carrying off the vote. 

SIXTEENTH DIALOGUE. (Certain corporations.) 

Danger presented by collective forces in general. 

National guard. Need for dissolving it. Organization and disorganiza¬ 
tion at will. 

The Unwersity, It must depend entirely upon the State, in ordfll 
that the government may direct the spirit of the youth. Suppression ol 
the chairs of constitutional law. The teaching and the justification ol 
modern history w'ould be very useful to impress love and respect for 
the Prince in future generations. Mobilization of governmental in¬ 
fluence by means of free courses given by professors at the university, 

The Bar, Desirable reforms. The lawyers must exercise their pro* 
fession under control of the government and be named by it. 

The Clergy. The possibility for a Prince to combine spiritual sovci- 
elgnty with political sovereignty. Danger which the independence of 
the priesthood would cause the State. 

The policy carried on with the sovereign pontiff. Perpetual menan* 
of a schism very useful to hold it. 

The best means would be to be able to keep a garrison at RoiHf, 
unless it is decided to destroy the temporal power. 

SEVENTEENTH DIALOGUE. (The PolicC.) 

The great development that must be made in this institution. 

Ministry of police. Change of name if the name is displcashiK 
Interior police, exterior police. Corresponding services in all lli»‘ 
ministries. Services of the international police. 

Role that a Prince of the blood can be made to play. 

Reestablishment of the black cabinet necessary. 

False conspiracies. Their usefulness. Means of exciting popularily 
of the Prince and of obtaining special State laws. 
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Invisible squads which must surround the Prince when he goes out. 
Improvements of modern civilization in this respect. 

Distribution of the police in all classes of society. 

It is proposed to make use of a certain tolerance when one has in 
one’s hands all the power of armed force and the police. 

With which the right of making rules for individual liberty must 
belong to a single magistrate and not to a council. 

Assimilation of political misdemeanors with misdemeanors of com¬ 
mon law. Salutary effect. 

Lists of criminal jury composed by agents of the government, 
jurisdiction in matters of simple political misdemeanors, 
i iGHTEENTH DIALOGUE. (Finances and Financial ideas.) 

Montesquieu’s objections. Despotism can ally itself only with the 
nystein of conquest and military government. 

Obstacles in the economic regime. Arbitrariness in politics implies 
nrbitrarincss in finance. The fundamental principle of vote on taxation. 

Machiavelli’s response. He relies on the proletariat, which is un¬ 
interested in financial combinations, and his deputies are salaried. 

Montesquieu answers that the financial mechanism of modern States 
resists of itself the exigencies of absolute power. Budgets. The method 
of drawing them up. 

NINETEENTH DIALOGUE. (The budgetary system.) 

Guarantees presented by this system, according to Montesquieu, 
Necessary balance of receipts and expenditures. Separate vote on the 
budget for receipts and the budget for expenditures. Forbidding of 
npening supplementary and extraordinary credit. Vote on the budget 
by topic. Court of accounts. 

Machiavelli’s reply. Finance is of all phases of politics that which 
lends itself most to the doctrines of Machiavellism. 

He will not touch the Court of acccounts, which he regards as an 
Ingenious institution. He will enjoy the regularity of the collecting of 
|»ul)lic money and the marvels of bookkeeping. 

He abrogates the laws guaranteeing the balance of the budget, the 
rontrol and limiting of expenditures. 

IWENTIETH DIALOGUE. (Continuation of the Same Subject.) 

Budgets arc only clastic frames which must expand at will. The 
legislative vote at bottom is nothing but a confirmation pure and simple. 

'Fhe art of presenting the budget, of grouping the figures, Impor- 
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tance of the distinction between the ordinary budget and the extraor¬ 
dinary budget. Artifices to mask expenditures and deficit. Financial 
formalism must be impenetrable. 

Loans. Montesquieu explains that redemption is an indirect obstacle 
to expenditure. Machiavelli will do no redeeming; reasons that he 
gives for this. 

The administration of finance is in large part an affair of the 
press. How detailed accounts and official reports can be turned into 
account. 

Phrases, formulas and turns of language, promises, hopes, which 
must be used to give confidence to the tax-payers, either to prepare 
them in advance for a deficit, or to weaken its effect when it in 
produced. 

At times it must be boldly admitted that one has undertaken too 
much, and announced resolutions of severe economy. How thc»r 
declarations can be turned to accounts. 

TWENTY-FIRST DIALOGUE. (Loans (Continued) ) 

Machiavelli defends loans. New methods of borrowing by State*. 
Public subscriptions. 

Other means of procuring funds. Treasury bonds. Loans from public 
banks, by provinces and by cities. Mobilization in public funds ol 
goods of communes and public establishments. Sale of national domain*. 

Institutions of credit and savings. They are a means of disposing ol 
all the public wealth and of uniting the future of the citizens to tlin 
upholding of the established regime. 

How to pay. Increase in taxes. Conversion. Consolidation. Wair 

How to uphold public credit. Great credit establishments whon.- 
ostensible mission is to lend to industry, whose hidden goal is 
uphold the course of public funds, 

TWENTY-SECOND DIALOGUE. (Thc Grcatncss of thc Reign.) 

The acts of Machiavelli are in proportion to the extent of ih" 
resources of which he can dispose. He will justify the theory tfiat 
comes from evil. 

Wars in the four corners of the world. He will follow the trail 
of the greatest conquerors. 

Within, huge constructions. Free play given to the spirit of spocm 
latlon and enterprise. Industrial liberties. Amelioration of the lot ul 
the working classes. 
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Reflections of Montesquieu on all these things. 

TWENTY-THIRD DIALOGUE. (Of the various Other means that Machia¬ 
velli will employ to consolidate his empire and perpetuate his dynasty.) 

Establishment of a prsetorian guard ready to pounce on the waver¬ 
ing parts of the empire. 

Return from the constructions and their political utility. Realization 
of the idea of the organization of work. Insurrection prepared in case 
of overthrow of power. 

Strategic roads. Bastilles, workers^ cities in anticipation of insurrec¬ 
tion. The people construct fortresses against themselves. 

T/le little meaiis. Trophies, emblems, images and statues which 
everywhere remind of the greatness of the Prince. 

The name “Royal” given to all institutions and to all tax offices. 

Streets, public squares and places must bear the historic names of 
thc reign. 

Bureaucracy. It is necessary to multiply the offices. 

Decorations and their use. Means of making innumerable partisans 
at little cost. 

Creation of titles and restoration of the greatest names since 
Charlemagne. 

Usefulness of ceremonials and etiquette. Pomp and celebrations. 
Excitement to luxury and sensual pleasures as a diversion from political 
preoccupations. 

Moral means. Impoverishment of characters. Moral misery and its 
utility. 

With which moreover none of these means harms the reputation 
of the Prince and dignity of his reign. 

TWENTY-FOURTH DIALOGUE. (Particulars of the aspect of the Prince 
as Machiavelli conceives him.) 

Impenetrability of his designs. Prestige that this gives to the Prince. 
A word on Borgia and Alexander VI. 

Means of preventing the coalition of foreign powers, each deceived 
111 turn. Reconstitution of a fallen State which gives three hundred 
thousand more men against an armed Europe. 

Councils and the use that the Prince must make of them. 

Certain vices are a virtue in thc Prince. Duplicity. How it is 
necessary. Everything consists in creating the appearance in all things. 

Words that signify the opposite of what they seem to mean. 
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Language that the Prince must keep to in a State with a democratic 
base. 

The Piince must take for himself the model of a great man of 
times gone* by and write his biography. 

With which it is necessary that the Prince be vindictive. With what 
facility victims forget: Saying of Tacitus. 

Recompense must immediately follow services rendered. 

Utility of superstition. It accustoms people to count on the lucky 
star of the Prince. Machiavelli is the luckiest of gamblers and his 
luck can never change. 

Necessity of gallantry. It attracts the more beautiful half of his 
subjects. 

How easy it is to govern with absolute power. Pleasures of all 
kinds that Machiavelli will give his people. Wars in the name of 
European independence. He will embrace the liberty of Europe, but 
only to strangle it. 

School of men of politics formed by the efforts of the Prince. The 
State will be full of Machiavellis in miniature. 

TWENTY-FIFTH AND LAST DIALOGUE. (The Last Word.) 

Twelve years of reign under these conditions. The work of 
Machiavelli is consummated. Public spirit is destroyed. The character 
of the nation is changed. 

Restitution of certain liberties. Nothing is changed in the system. 
The concessions are only in appearance. Only he has left the period 
of terror. 

Stigma inflicted by Montesquieu. He does not wish to hear more. 
Anecdote of Dion about Augustus. Revengeful citation of Montesquieu, 

Vindication of Machiavelli crowned. He is greater than Louis XIV, 
Henry IV, Washington. The people adore him. 

Montesquieu declares that the system of government that Machiavelli 
has outlined are but visions and chimera. 

Machiavelli replies that precisely all that he has just said exists on 
one point of the globe. 

Montesquieu presses Machiavelli to tell him the name of the king¬ 
dom in which these things go on. 

Machiavelli is about to speak; a whirlwind of souls carries him away. 
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THE LONDON TIMES EXPOSE 

On August 16, 17 and 18, 1921, the London Times published 
a series of articles from its Constantinople correspondent, reveal¬ 
ing that the “Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion” had been 
plagiarized from Maurice July’s “Dialogues in Hell.” Mr. Philip 
P. Graves, the Times correspondent, described the discovery of 
the plagiarism as follows: 

“1 must confess that when the discovery was communicated to me 
1 was at first incredulous. Mr. X., who brought me the evidence, was 
convinced. ‘Read this book through,’ he said, ‘and you will find 
irrefutable proof that the “Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion” 
is a plagiarism.’ 

“Mr. X., who does not wish his real name to be known, is a 
Russian landowner with English connections. Orthodox by religion, he 
is in political opinion a Constitutional Monarchist. Lie came here as a 
refugee after the final failure of the White cause in South Russia. 
He had long been interested in the Jewish question as far as it 
concerned Russia, had studied the ‘Protocols,’ and during the period of 
Denikin’s ascendancy had made investigations with the object of dis¬ 
covering whether any occult ‘Masonic’ organization, such as the 
‘Protocols’ speak of, existed in Southern Russia. The only such 
organization was a Monarchist one. The discovery of the key to the 
problem of the ‘Protocols’ came to him by chance. 

“A few months ago he bought a number of old books from a former 
officer of the Okhrana (Political Police) who had fled to Constanti¬ 
nople. Among these Ixwks was a small volume in French, lacking the 
title-page with dimensions of by inches. It had been cheaply 
rebound. On the leather back is printed in Latin capitals the word 
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Joli. The preface, entitled ^simple avertissement,’ is dated Geneva, 
October 15, 1864. The book contains 324- pages, of which numbers 
315-322 inclusive follow page 24- in the only copy known to Mr. X., 
perhaps owing to a mistake when the book was rebound. Both the paper 
and the type are characteristic of the ^sixties and seventies’ of the last 
century. These details are given in the hope that they may lead to the 
discovery of the title of the book. (The London Thnes^ in an editorial 
introductory note, wrote: ‘The British Museum has a complete copy 
of book, which is entitled Dialogue aux Enfers entre Machiavel et 
Montesquieu^ ou la Politique de Machiavel au XIX. Steele. Par un 
Contemforainy and was published at Brussels in 1865. Shortly after 
its publication the author, Maurice Joly, a Paris lawyer and publicist, 
was arrested by the police of Napoleon III. and sentenced to 1 5 months’ 
imprisonment.’) 

“Mr. X. believes it must be rare, since, had it not been so, the 
‘Protocols’ would have speedily been recognized as plagiarism by any¬ 
one who had read the original. 

“That the latter is a ‘fake’ could not be maintained for an instant 
by anyone who had seen it. Its original possessor, the old Okhrani 
officer, did not remember where he obtained it, and attached no 
importance to it. Mr. X., glancing at it one day, was struck by a 
resemblance between a passage which had caught his eye and a phrase 
in the French edition of the ‘Protocols.’ He followed up the clue, and 
soon realized that the ‘Protocols’ were to a very large extent as much 
a paraphrase of the Geneva original as the published version of u 
War Office or Foreign Office telegram is a paraphrase of the ciphered 
original. 

“Before receiving the book from Mr. X. 1 was, as I have said, 
incredulous. I did not believe that Serge Nilus’ ‘Protocols’ wero 
authentic; they explained too much by the theory of a vast Jewish 
conspiracy. Professor Nilus’ account of how they were obtained wan 
too melodramatic to be credible, and it was hard to believe that 
real ‘Learned Elders of Zion’ would not have produced a more intelli¬ 
gent political scheme than the crude and theatrical subtleties of thr 
Protocols. But I could not have believed, had I not seen, that thr 
writer who supplied Nilus with his originals was a careless and shame¬ 
less plagiarist. 

“The Geneva book is a very thinly veiled attack on the dcspotiim 
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of Napoleon 111. in the form of a series of 25 dialogues divided into 
four parts. The speakers are Montesquieu and Machiavelli. In the 
brief preface to his book the anonymous author points out that it 
contains passages which are applicable to all governments, ‘but it par¬ 
ticularly personifies a political system which has not varied in its 
application for a single day since the fatal, and alas, too distant date 
when it was enthroned.’ Its references to the ‘Haussmannisation’ of 
Paris, to the repressive measures of policy of the French Emperor, to 
his wasteful financial system, to his foreign wars, to his use of secret 
societies in his foreign policy (cf., his notorious relations with the 
Carbonari), and his suppression of them in France, to his relations 
with the Vatican, and to his control of the Press are unmistakable. 

“The Geneva Book, or as it will henceforth be called, the Geneva 
Dialogues, opens with the meeting of the spirits of Montesquieu and 
Machiavelli on a desolated beach in the world of shades. After a 
lengthy exchange of civilities, Montesquieu asks Machiavelli to explain 
why from an ardent Republican he had become the author of ‘The 
Prince’ and the ‘founder of that sombre school of thought which has 
made all crowned heads your disciples, but which is well fitted to 
justify the worst crimes of tyranny.’ Machiavelli replies that he is a 
realist and proceeds to justify the teaching of ‘The Prince,’ and to 
explain its applicability to the Western European States of 1864. 

“In the first six ‘Geneva Dialogues’ Montesquieu is given a chance 
of argument of which he avails himself. In the seventh, which corre¬ 
sponds to the fifth, sixth, seventh and part of the eighth ‘Protocols’ 
he gives Machiavelli permission to describe at length how he would 
solve the problem of stabilizing political societies ‘incessantly disturbed 
by the spirit of anarchy and revolution.’ Henceforth Machiavelli, or, 
in reality, Napoleon Ill., speaking through Machiavelli, has the lion’s 
share of the dialogue, Montesquieu’s contributions thereto become 
more and more exclamatory; he is profoundly shocked by Machiavelli- 
Napoleon’s defense of an able and ruthless dictatorship, but his counter¬ 
arguments grow briefer and weaker. At times, indeed, the author of 
VEs'prit des Lois is made to cut as poor a figure as— farvum com- 
ponere magno —docs Dr, Watson when he attempts to talk criminology 
to Sherlock Holmes. 

“The ‘Protocols’ follow almost the same order as the Dialogues. . . . 

“In the last four ‘Geneva Dialogues’ Machiavelli’s apotheosis of 
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the Second Empire, being based upon historical facts which took place 
between 1852 and 1864, obviously furnished scanty material for the 
plagiarist who wished to prove or, very possibly, had been ordered to 
prove in the ‘Protocols’ that the ultimate aim of the leaders of Jewry 
was to give the world a ruler sprung from the House of David. . . . 

“It is amusing to find that the only subject with which the 
‘Protocols’ deal on lines contrary to those followed by Machiavelli in 
the ‘Dialogues’ is the private life of the Sovereign. The last words 
of the ‘Protocols’ arc ‘Our Sovereign must be irreproachable.’ The 
Elders evidently propose to keep the King of Israel in great order. 
The historical Machiavelli was, we know, rather a scandalous old 
gentleman, and his shade insists that amorous adventures, so far from 
injuring a Sovereign’s reputation, make him an object of interest and 
sympathy to ‘the fairest half of his subjects.’ ” 

AFFIDAVIT BY THE LONDON TIMES CORRESPONDENT 

The affidavit by Philip P. Graves, of The Times, London, 
submitted to the President of Court V, Berne, Switzerland, dated 
October 2+, 1934, follows: 

5 Hereford Square 

London, S. W. 7. 

24th October, 1934. 

To the President of Court V, 

Amtehaus, 

Berne. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter requesting me to appear in your Court as a 
witness in the law suit concerning “The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion” I beg to make the following sworn statement: 

1, PHILIP P. GRAVES, of 5 Hereford Square, London, S.W.7. 
make oath and say as follows: 

1. I am a journalist, and have for twenty-eight years been in 
the service of the “Times” newspaper. Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. I am at present a member of the Foreign Dc-* 
partment thereof. 
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2. There has now been produced and shown to me, marked 
P G 1, a pamphlet entitled “The Truth about ‘The Protocols’— 
a Literary Forgery,” published by the “Times” newspaper at the 
price of one shilling, at Printing House Square, London, E.C.4., 
containing three articles from the “Times” newspaper of August 
16th, 17th and 18th, 1921, together with a preface thereto. 

3. 1 am the author of the articles which arc contained in this 
pamphlet and of my own knowledge 1 say that the said pamphlet 
in respect of the said articles is a reproduction in all essentials 
of the said articles as they originally appeared on the said dates in 
the said newspaper. 

4. For the purpose of the said articles I made a study of the 
document which is termed “The Protocols of the Learned Elders 
of Zion,” and of /the book entitled “Dialogue aux Enfers entre 
Machiavel et Montesquieu, ou la Politique de Machiavel au XIX 
Siecle. Par un Contemporain” by Maurice Joly, published at 
Brussels in 1865. The conclusions to which I have come in my 
said articles in the said “Times” newspaper represent my considered 
opinion in respect of the said Protocols. 

5. I agree entirely with the last paragraph of the preface of 
the said pamphlet which summarises my opinion perfectly and runs 
as follows:— 

“In the following three articles the Constantinople Correspondent 
of the ‘Times’ presents for the first time conclusive proof that the 
document is in the main a clumsy plagiarism. He has forwarded 
to the ‘Times’ a copy of the French book from which the plagiarism 
is made. The British Museum has a. complete copy of the book, 
which is entitled ‘Dialogue aux Enfers entre Machiavel et Mon¬ 
tesquieu, ou la Politique de Machiavel au XIX. Siecle. Par un Con¬ 
temporain,’ and was published at Brussels in 1865. Shortly after 
its publication the author, Maurice Joly, a Paris lawyer and publicist, 
was arrested by the police of Napoleon 111. and sentenced to 
1 5 months’ imprisonment.” 

I remain of the opinion that it is proper to describe the so-called 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion (which, as stated in the preface, 
were published in London in 1920 under the title of “The Jewish 
Peril”) as a forgery and as a clumsy plagiarism designed in the first 
instance to excite hostility to the Jews and Liberals of Russia by 
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false accusations, and used in its translations to excite hostility to¬ 
wards the Jews generally. Everything that has come to my notice— 
and I have endeavored to keep abreast with the material available 
—has strengthened the opinion expressed by me in the said articles. 

6. I regret that owing to domestic causes I am unable to attend 
the Court and give my evidence in person. 


Sworn at No. 5, Hereford 
Square, South Kensington, 
London, England, this 
24th day of October 1934 


Philip P. Graves 
( Signature ) 


Before me— 


H, Peter Venn 
Not. Pub. 
London 


Vu a la Legation de Suisse a Londres 
pour legalisation de la signature de Mr. H. Peter Venn, 
notaire public a Londres, 24 Oct. 1934 
Pour le Ministre de Suisse 
ct par ordre 


EXHIBIT C 


Here follows a translation from the Russian of the German 
novelette by the notorious Hermann Goedsche, who used the 
pseudonym of ^^Sir John Retcliffe.” This product of “Retcliffe’s 
fantastic imagination” tells its own story, clearly foreshadowing 
the Protocols, with all its accompaniment of melodrama, not even 
omitting the Devil himself. The Russian version was published 
in St. Petersburg in 1872. 

THE JEWISH CEMETERY IN PRAGUE 
AND 

THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TWELVE TRIBES OF ISRAEL 

The Jewish quarter of Prague represents a remarkable labyrinth 
of crooked and narrow streets; it is situated in the outskirts of Prague 
which witnessed numerous bloody episodes of Bohemian and German 
history. The dwellers of the dirty and dilapidated houses of this 
quarter arc engaged in petty trading and profiteering in their own as 
well as in other parts of the city. Prague is the only city in Germany 
where the Jews live entirely isolated from the nation whose name they 
have taken in order to avail themselves of the privileges of the city 
population and to exploit it for their own purposes. The Jewish 
quarter in Prague is the same as the rag-fair in Vienna and the Temple 
in Paris, In these places deals amounting to thousands are transacted 
daily. 

If you take a few steps along this dirty, foul market-place, you 
will suddenly come upon an old, high, decayed wall which surrounds 
a space of from two to three acres. Elder-trees and other wild shrub¬ 
bery wind around this wall. Old Jewish houses arc crowded all along 
near this wall, threatened with destruction at any moment. The strange 
circle formed by this wall has an unwelcome, puzzling appearance. 
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This is the city of the dead—the renowned Prague cemetery. 

In this abode of rest may be seen the spirit of the nation, whose bones 
found shelter here after long wandering,—^here Is stamped all its 
history, full of sufferings, struggles and resistance. 

It seems as though at any moment these tombs, overgrown with 
shrubbery, are ready to open, these stones growing for thousands of 
years are ready to raise themselves, and to let out into the world the 
restless wanderer with a pack upon his shoulder, with a staff in his 
hand, in order to go again to strange peoples,—to cheat and combat 
them and to seek a new Canaan—his dominion! The Jewish cemetery 
in Prague is the very oldest cemetery known. It was closed by order 
of the government a hundred years ago. For foreigners it is a historical 
landmark; for the Jews, it is a sacred place. The impression of this 
deserted spot is intensified by its surroundings. Amidst the closely 
crowded tombs and monuments, overgrown with moss, only a narrow 
passage remains which is almost entirely covered with shrubbery of 
thorn-bushes and mat-weed. 

During the inspection, the watchman will tell the visitor the history 
of the death of Rabbi Ben Manasseh, the great conqueror of deaths 
and Rabbi Loewe, the most learned Rabbi of the 17th century; he will 
speak of Simon the Just and of the Polish princess Anna Shmiless. 
He will then lead the visitor to the monument of Anna Kohn on 
which can be read the mysterious figure 606, which shows that the 
Jews, more than twelve hundred years ago, had buried their dead hcrCi 
in the legendary times of Lyubush and her daughters. 

If we are not to believe this figure, we must nevertheless agree with 
the opinion of the Jews that this is the oldest settlement and the first 
Jewish community in Europe. 

Silently the Jewish guide and the curious foreigner go by one place 
where under an old lilac bush a heap of stone stands out, and when 
the foreigner asks, “What is this?” the guide gives an evasive an¬ 
swer— 

“Beth Chaim—the house of life.” Thus is the cemetery called. 
Yes, indeed, this place of rest is a house of life, for from here in 
given the mysterious impulse which makes the exiles masters of thfl 
earth and tyrants of nations,—the impulse which directs the golden 
calf to the chosen tribe. 

The Jewish town has assumed a holiday aspect. The stands of th« 
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petty retailers have disappeared; Jewish boys and girls were strolling 
about in their holiday attire. The houses and windows were adorned 
with green branches. On the old benches sat men, talking seriously; 
in the alleys youths were chatting. From time to time men and women 
in their best Sabbath clothes were going to the synagogue, carrying 
prayer books in their hands; while poor Christian women whom need 
had forced to work in this quarter were running with keys and dishes 
in order to prepare for the feast. 

It was the last day of the Feast of Booths, the day of Assembly, 
and dusk was gathering over the narrow streets, while the Christian 
part of the city was still brightly illumined by the last rays of the 
setting sun. Two men (the older wore a black silk mantle, with long 
carlocks, which showed that he was a Polish Jew; the other was middle 
aged, in modern clothes, with diamond studs in his shirt and a heavy 
golden chain on his vest) walked along the narrow streets, without 
paying any attention to the crowd. 

The younger seemed to be the guide. Having come with his com¬ 
panion to the little house where the watchman of the cemetery lived, 
he knocked at the closed door, through a crevice of which the bright 
light of wax candles was seen, showing the watchman’s holiday mood. 
It was a good summer—a large number of foreigners h.id visited the 
cemetery and were generous in their gifts. 

In the doorway appeared the thin face of the watchman, whose 
.short-sighted eyes began to look fixedly into the darkness. 

“Come out into the street, Joel, somebody wants to talk to you!” 

“O, God of Justice,” said the watchman with amazement, as he 
came out of the door,—“One of the trustees! What is your pleasure 
to command me? ” 

“This Rabbi desires to make a brief prayer in the cemetery; he is 
leaving tomorrow morning by train.” 

“In the cemetery? This evening? But you know yourself, Mr. 
Banker, that I am forbidden to open the gates after sunset, and 
tonight is also the holy Sabbath.” 

I “First of all, there is no need for you to shout here about my calling,” 

replied the banker, displeased. “Every Jewish rag-picker will know 
that banker Rosenberg was here to sec you. As for the permit to open 
the gates, I myself, as a trustee, authorize you to do it. I will wait 
here until he has completed his prayer. The company in your house 
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must not know what we are doing here. Arrange it so that the curious 
crowd will not rush in there.” 

The watchman disappeared in the house, but soon returned with a 
bunch of kcYs and opened the gates of the cemetery. He took a lantern 
along and was about to light it. 

“Don’t!” said the Rabbi in a low voice. “I don’t need any light. 
Lock the gates from the inside!” 

“But, Herr von Rosenberg-” 

“Lock it, I say!” 

The watchman obeyed. 

“Now lead me to the grave of the holy Rabbi Simeon-ben-Yehudah!” 

“Hold on to my coat, esteemed sir,” said the watchman. “It is dark 
and you may stumble over the old graves.” 

I can sec better at night than in the daytime, my son!” answered 
the learned Polish Jew. 

“Here is the grave!” 

The old Rabbi reverently leaned over the tombstone. The watchman 
heard him pronounce a prayer in Jewish. He used so many words of 
ancient Hebrew, or some other words of a language he did not under¬ 
stand, that he knew only a few separate expressions, although he him¬ 
self had been in the past a teacher at the Bohemian community. 

Having completed his prayer, the stranger turned to the watchman 
of the cemetery; 

“When you accepted the position from your predecessor, did he not 
give you certain instructions?” 

“Me?” 

Yes, you! It was so from the day the first person was buried in 
this place.” 

‘Well, and what if he did give such instructions,—how does that 
concern you? This is the first time I am asked about this matter since 
I am employed here.” 

Because this happens once in a hundred years, and human life 
rarely lasts as long as that.” 

“I see that you know about it. Rabbi,” said the frightened watch- 
man. “But I can obey you only if you mention the word which wai 

given to me by my predecessor, because I took a sacred oath on tho 
Bible.” 
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The Polish Jew bent down and slowly pronounced a word of seven 
syllables. 

The watchman bowed respectfully. 

“You are the Rabbi!” he said. “All will be done as you command!” 

“You will send away the friends who are feasting in your house 
before the clock strikes eleven. At the first stroke you will open the 
gates of the cemetery, and at the last stroke you will get into your 
house, lock the doors and windows, lie down in your bed and turn 
into a corpse together with the members of your household,—into a 
corpse that sees and hears nothing.” 

“I will neither look nor listen.” 

“The angel of death will leave your soul in your body and will 
force you to wander about among the graves to the end of time if you 
do not carry out my orders correctly. Now go, and remember that by 
virtue of your position you are the servant of the great Jerusalem 
synagogue. I need not tell you that you should not say anything to that 
vain, worldly man who brought me here.” 

Both returned to the gates, near which the banker was still on guard. 

“Well,” he said, “your desire is fulfilled. Rabbi, and you may 
inform my friend in Warsaw that Rosenberg and Son are always ready 
to do a favor to a guest recommended by such a personage. Now let 
us go home 5 my wife is waiting for us.” 

“Let us go, my son,” replied the Rabbi. “But relieve me of worldly 
pleasures. 1 shall spend the night in prayer!” 

The banker shrugged his shoulders and gave the watchman a gold 
coin. 

“Joel,” he said in a low voice, “the other trustees of the community 
must not know about this violation of the rule.” 

I'he w^atchman nodded, and the companion again disappeared in the 
dark streets, which had already become deserted, while in the houses 
people talked merrily and the sounds of holiday festivities were heard. 

How poor, dirty and dark these little houses looked from outside! 
But it was quite different within! In the rear rooms of many of these 
houses the bright light of numerous wax candles was reflected in the 
splendid high mirrors, in expensive dishes and precious rugs. Girls 
and women, who in the morning perhaps W'alked with trays in their 
hands, now were seated at the tables in heavy silk gowns with golden 
chains and braceletsj their ornaments and diamonds w'ere glittering. 
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The clock in the town-hall tower struck ten. In the chapel, near the 
statue of St. Nepomucenus, upon a stone bench, sat a large-sized man, 
with the pale serious face of Germanic type. Every physiognomist, 
looking at him, would have said that this man had devoted his youth 
to serious scientific work and that he had spent many sleepless nights 
over books. 

The clock had just struck ten when upon the bridge appeared a 
man in a light summer coat, of about the same age as the young 
scientist. His face was pale, of waxen color, without the slightest 
natural red in his checks; his particularly prominent nose indicated his 
Jewish extraction; his forehead was high and large, his head was 
strongly developed. He walked straight over to the man who was 
waiting and who quickly arose. 

“Good evening. I see you have received my letter. Have you it 
with you?” 

Yes, I know it by heart, I have read it so many times. My friend, 
It is written there, 1 have promised to give you the key to the Caballah, 
if 1 ever find the opportunity to do so. Although I am not always in 
the habit of fulfilling my vows, I am ready to fulfil this one, if you 
will wait for me in the evening of October 8, in Prague, on the old 
Moldau bridge, under the statue of Nepomucenus. Then follows your 
name.” 

‘‘Yes, that is correct. Have you not yet given up your desire?” 

Less than ever before! You would render science an invaluable 
service,” 

“Listen, doctor, bend down a little over the railj that of which wc 
speak must not be heard even by the waves of the Moldau, if we wish 
to remain alive.” 

Ti he young scientist looked in astonishment at his comrade, but did 
as he desired. 

Three years ago, in Rome, when I promised to acquaint you with 
the mysteries of Caballah, I did it more for the sake of boasting of a 
power and authority which, in reality, 1 did not possess. Although I 
had studied for some time the traditions of my nation, rather out of 
curiosity than because of the love of knowledge, I knew very well that 
I could hardly penetrate the corridor of those mysteries which I am 
still regarding as the sophistry and roguishness of exalted minds, in¬ 
vented for the purpose of holding fools in fear and subordination. 
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But several accidental discoveries, made by me since then, hare 
changed my views and have aroused in me a sense of curiosity. 

“You know, notwithstanding our brief acquaintance, that I am not 
the type of man who would abandon a clue or a conceived plan. What 
has caused me to make you my companion in satisfying my curiosity— 
that does not concern you. It is enough that now we have an oppor¬ 
tunity to satisfy our mutual desire, and all depends on whether you 
will agree to accept the conditions upon which I can make you a partner 
In my investigation.” 

“If these arc not against honor and conscience.” 

“In this respect you have nothing to risk, you are rather risking 
something else—your life. Do you feel that you are capable of facing 
a serious danger?” 

“For the sake of science, yes!” 

“Very well, in that case I must tell you that I will lead you to a 
place which wc will not leave alive, if our presence is discovered. The 
slightest suspicion that w'c were uninvited witnesses of the secret will 
bring upon us persecution which will kill us sooner or later.” 

“You are whetting my curiosity, signor!” 

“That is all 1 wanted to tell you. The other thing—^you know 
that I am a Jew by birth. Although the Jews have driven me from 
their midst and cursed me according to their custom and traditions 
because I adopted Christianity,—still 1 have my own reasons for 
stipulating a condition—^your word of honor that you will be silent 
about all you will see and hear, until I authorize you to speak.” 

“I swear by my honor.” 

“Very well. You will recall in your investigations of the Caballah 
that in the mysterious books mention is made of a meeting of the 
heads or chosen ones of the nation,—a meeting which takes place from 
time to time? ” 

“Yes, in the Yezire it is said very definitely, and if I understood 
correctly, such meetings take place every hundred years.” 

“Yes. The last meeting took place in 1760 and you recall that 
shortly afterward the movement of Judaism started. It is now 1787 
years since the destruction of Jerusalem and this year is designated 
for a meeting of the Cabalistic Sanhedrim. This is the day of the 
meeting; the place is this city. I want to be present at this meeting in 
spite of the danger and am ready to take you along with me.” 
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‘*But will it not be dishonest to listen, will it not be an unlawful 
interference with other people’s secrets?” 

‘Ter Bacco! as w^e Italians say; with such hesitations you must 
abandon once for all the idea of fulfilling your desire. Or do you 
think that the people who guard the secret of the Caballah will bring 
it to you on a tray? As far as I am concerned, I shall discover the 
secret, at any cost!” 

After reflecting a few minutes, the scientist came to a decision. 

“I shall go with you, come what may!” 

“Very well. Now we have agreed. Let us go,—there is no time 
to lose.” 

The tower clock of the town-hall struck eleven. At the first stroke 
a key clicked in the lock of the cemetery gates. Then followed pro¬ 
found silence which indicated that the cemetery was open. The lights 
in the Jewish houses were gradually dying out, and at the same time 
the sounds of the merry feasting also subsided. 

Mysterious silence reigned in that terrible place. 

The gates creaked softly; the rustling of long coats was heard, 
touching the stones and shrubbery; finally a vague white figure ap¬ 
peared and slipped by like a shadow along the pathways. 

This figure knelt before one of the tombstones; three times it 
touched the stone with its forehead and softly whispered a prayer. 

Along the path leading from the gates came an old man, bent, limp- 
ing, sighing and coughing. He came over to the ancient tombstone, 
and lowered himself on his knees near the white figure that had 
entered before him, and he, too, whispered a prayer. 

Then heavy footsteps were heard, and a tall, impressive figure ap¬ 
peared on the road, clad in a white mantle, and he, too, fell down 
on his knees, as though unwillingly, in front of the tombstone. 

Thirteen times this was repeated. Thirteen old men came over to 
the tombstone. The doctor counted them, but he could not understand 
whether they were alive or dead. A shiver crept down his back, his 
heart began to beat faster from fright. He involuntarily recalled the 
terrible legend of the Day of Atonement in the tenth month, Tishri, 
in the synagogue of Posen when, during the prayer of Kol Nidrei, 
the congregation kept growing larger and larger; unknown people, 
pushing one another, wrapped in prayer shawls, came in, one hundred 
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after another, until the terrified Rabbi lifted his hand as if to curse 
and exclaimed; “He who has flesh in his cheeks, let him throw off the 
prayer shawl!” Hundreds remained covered, and when the prayer 
shawls were torn away from them, all saw the skulls of the dead who 
had come out of the graves to celebrate the Day of Atonement with 
the rest of the congregation. 

As there, it seemed to him that the prayer shawls had fallen off the 
heads of the praying old men, and a row of dead skulls appeared. At 
that moment the clock struck twelve. A sharp metallic sound rang out 
on the grave, after which a blue flame appeared and illumined the 
thirteen kneeling figures. 

“I greet you, Roshe beth Aboth (heads) of the twelve tribes of 
Israel,” announced a dull voice. 

“We greet you, son of the accursed,” 

“A hundred years have already passed. Where have the Ncsiyim 
(princes of the tribes) come from?” 

“From the lands where the nation of Adonai has been scattered by 
the orders of our forefathers.” 

“Are you ready to fulfil the promise during the coming century?” 

“We arc ready!” 

“Then say, whose representatives arc you, and where do you come 
from? Tribe of Judah?” 

“From Amsterdam,” replied a strong, loud voice. 

“Tribe of Benjamin?” 

“Toledo!” came the dull answer. 

“Tribe of Levi?” 

“Worms!” 

“Tribe of Manasseh?” 

“Budapest!” 

“Tribe of Gad?” 

“Cracow!” 

“Tribe of Simeon?” 

“Rome!” 

“Tribe of Zebulun?” 

“Paris!” 

“Tribe of Dan?” 

“Constantinople!” 

“Tribe of Asher?” 
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^‘London!” 

^‘Tribe of Issachar?’* 

The answer came in a faint voice and could not be heard distinctly. 

‘‘Tribe of Naphtali?” 

“Prague!’’ 

“And I am the representative of the unfortunate and exiles,” said 
the man who asked the questions in a dull voice. “I am myself wander¬ 
ing about all over the world in order that I may unite you for the 
sake of the cause of redemption which has been promised to the seed 
of Abraham and which was taken from them by the sons of him who 
was crucified! Who is here of the house of Aaron, let him rise, scruti¬ 
nize the heads of the tribes and gather the council.” 

The man who was the first to arrive rose and then seated himself 
upon the tombstone. One by one the others came over to him and 
whispered in his ear a seven-syllabled word, and each time he nodded in 
approval. After that all returned to their former places. “Brethren,” said 
the Levite, “our fathers formed a union which compels all those chosen 
as representatives of the tribes to gather every hundred years at the 
grave of the great teacher of Caballah whose doctrines give the chosen 
ones power on earth and supremacy over all the descendants of Ishraael. 
Eighteen hundred years the struggle has been conducted by the nation 
of Israel for supremacy which was promised to Abraham and which 
was taken away from us by the Cross. Trampled under foot by our 
enemies, under the terror of death and all kinds of humiliation and 
violence, the nation of Israel, nevertheless, has not abandoned thin 
struggle, and as they arc scattered all over the earth, the whole earth 
must belong to them! Our learned men are conducting this struggle 
for hundreds of years; the nation is gradually rising from its fall; itR 
power is growing and spreading. To us belong the earthly god, 
which was made for us with such sorrow by Aaron in the desert . . . 
the Golden Calf which the backsliders are worshipping!” 

“We hear!” they whispered on all sides. 

“When all the gold on earth will be ours, the power will go over 
to us. Then will be fulfilled the promise made to Abraham. Gold it 
the ruler of the earth. Gold is power, reward, pleasure ... all that 
human beings fear and desire. This is the mystery of the Caballah . . . 
the teachings concerning the spirit which rules the world, and about the 
future! Eighteen centuries we have belonged to our enemies. The 
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future belongs to us. For the fifth time in the course of the thousand- 
ycar-old struggle to which we have consecrated ourselves, those who 
know of the existence of the secret union have gathered here to take 
counsel as to the means which are afforded us by the sins of our ene¬ 
mies, and each time, for five hundred years, a new Sanhedrim, ordered 
the fiercest struggle. But, excepting Russia, not a single century has 
l)een crowned with such success as this one. Therefore we may think 
that the time for which we are striving is near, and we may say, ‘1 he 
Future is ours!’ ” 

“Yes, if persecutions against the Jews will not take place in the 
meantime!” pointed out one of the men with a bitter smile. 

“The dark days of such a danger are passed. The success of so-called 
civilization among the Christian nations may serve as the best protec¬ 
tion for our endeavors. Before listening to the individual opinions, let 
us examine the material means, the pure capital possessed by the nation 
of Israel. , . .” 

“But against the three and a half million Jews with their money 
there are 265 million enemies in Europe, or rather 500 million fists,” 
remarked one of those present. 

“The head will protect us against the fists, as in the past. Labor is 
the slave of speculation, and violence Is the slave of wisdom. Who will 
deny that cunning is the distinctive trait of our nation? 

“Our nation is ostentatious and greedy, arrogant and pleasure- 
loving. 

“Where there is light there is also shadow. It is not in vain that 
Adonai our God gave his chosen people the tenacity of a snake, the 
cunning of a fox, the look of a falcon, the memory of a dog, the dili¬ 
gence of an ant, and the sociability of a beaver. We were in captivity 
on the rivers of Babylon, and have become powerful! Our temple was 
destroyed, but we have built a thousand new temples! For eighteen 
hundreds years we were slaves; now we have grown head and shoulders 
above all other nations.” 

All the twelve pronounced the concluding words- 

“Brethren,” said the Levite, “the time has come when, in accordance 
with the laws of the founder of our union, we must determine ways 
and means by which the Jews shall attain their goal as soon as possible; 
our experience of a hundred years will help us in this. We who know 
must direct and guide the masses which are blind. We, the builders, 
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win combine the dead stones into a pilJar which must reach the sky." 

“The Tower of Babel was destroyed by the hand of Him wJioso 
name I dare not pronounce,” said the sceptic. 

“Our structure rests upon the foundation of the promise made to 
Abraham. It is your turn to speak, representative of the tribe of Reuben I 
By what means will the Jewish nation achieve power and supremacy 
over all other nations on earth?” 

A shrill, unpleasant voice then spoke: 

All the princes and the lands of Europe are at present in debt. 
The stock exchange regulates these debts. But such things are dono 
only by movable capital; therefore all the movable capital must go 
over to the hands of the Jews. The foundation for this is already laid, 
judging from what we have heard here. If we will be supreme in the 
st^k ex'change, we will attain the same supremacy in the government*. 
Therefore it is necessary to facilitate loans in order to get them into 
our hands all the more. Wherever possible, we must take in cxchanga 
for capital, mortgages on railroads, taxes, mines, jewels and domain*. 
Furthermore, the stock exchange is a means for the transfer of iho 
belongings of the small people to the hands of the capitalists, by draw¬ 
ing them into stock gambling. Transactions in securities arc a splcndiil 
invention of our nation. Although the stock exchange members cheat 
one another sometimes, it is the outsider who always pays in the end." 

The voice which resounded on the Paris Bourse became silent. 

Do the zekenim agree with the opinion of our brother?” asked 
the Levite. 

A whisper of approbation was the answer to this question. 

“Representative of the tribe of Simeon, it is your turn now!” 

A serious, dull voice resounded after this order. Each word was pro* 
nounced slowly and thoughtfully: 

“Ownership of land is always the iron-clad, everlasting possession 
of every country. This in itself gives power, respect and influcnco, 
Therefore, the Jews should secure the possibility of acquiring real 
estate. It will not be hard to accomplish this, if we acquire moval)!.. 
capital. Therefore it is necessary to facilitate loans on land. Under tlia 
fear of scandal we will destroy land wealth and minimize its im¬ 
portance. Ownership of land should be mobilized, if lands are •old 
as other commodities. The more we help in the breaking up of estate*, 
the more easily will they fall into our hands. Under the pretext ol 
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relieving the poor classes, it is necessary to levy all taxes of states and 
communities on the land owners. When the land is in our hands, the 
labor of the Christian workers and farmers will give us a tenfold 
income,” 

He who did not belong to any tribe laughed sneeringly. 

“This advice is good, but not new. Ask in Paris and Vienna, who 
owns the houses there?” 

A whisper of approbation was heard again. 

“Tribe of Judah, your turn!” 

The voice that resounded was marked with conviction and reminded 
one of the sound of the Thaller. 

“Industry, the power of the burgher, which hinders the Jewish 
nation, must be paralyzed even as agriculture. The manufacturer should 
be no better than an ordinary worker. The means to accomplish this 
may be the unlimited freedom of trade. The manufacturer will take 
the place of the artisan as he does not have to work, only to speculate, 
'rhe children of Israel can adapt themselves to all branches of work. 

'I’heir capital and dexterity will be the substitute for right. Trans¬ 
forming the artisans into our factory workers, wc will be in a position 
to direct the masses for our political purposes. Whoever resists this 
system will be destroyed by competition. The senseless and ungrateful 
masses will not support the artisans In this struggle, if commodities are 
reduced in price to a certain extent.” 

A noisy approbation of the new Sanhedrim showed that the soundness 
of this advice had long been appreciated and even applied in practice. 

“Now it is my turn,” said the representative of Levi—“I speak in 
the name of the tribe of Aaron. The natural enemy of the Jews is 
the Christian church. Therefore we must try to humiliate it, we must 
instill into it free-thinking, scepticism, and conflicts. Therefore wc 
will, first of all, start a war on the clergy, we will try to arouse 
suspicion against it and ridicule it. The main pillar of the church is 
I he school. Therefore we must gain influence over the young. Under 
the guise of progress and the equal rights of all religions, wc will 
destroy the study of religion in Christian schools. Then the Jews may 
become teachers in all schools; then religion will be taught at home. 
And as there is little time left for that, the spirit of religion will 
gradually decline, and eventually It will be destroyed altogether. Agita¬ 
tion for the appropriation of property belonging to the churches and 
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schools, the transfer of church property to the state, or (what is the 
same) into the hands of the Jews, will be our reward!’^ 

Again approbation followed the words of the man who had spoken. 
Nobody contradicted him and he announced: 

“Representative of the tribe of Issachar, it is your turn!’’ 

Now an old, trembling voice spoke: 

“Let our brethren strive for the abolition of armed force. The 
coarse military art is not for the sons of Israel. Not everyone can be a 
Gideon! The army is for the defense of the throne and the school of 
narrow patriotism. Not the sword, but reason and money must rule. 
Therefore at every opportune instance, it is necessary to help the 
downfall of the military class, to arouse suspicion in the masses against 
it, and to incite animosity against one another. It is enough for the 
soldiers to do police duty and to protect the wealthy from those who 
have nothing.’^ 

“The Lion of Judah has spoken,” said the stranger angrily. “David 
conquered Goliath. The nations will soon wear long coats instead of 
military armour. A slap on the bourse will be equivalent to a lost 
battle.” 

It looked as though a storm was arising against this arrogant sarcasm, 
but one word from the eldest restored them all to calm. 

“This is the son of Baal! He may say whatever he pleases. But he 
will do whatever is decided by the council of the tribes.” 

“The tribe of Zebulun may speak!” 

A dull voice, like a storm in the distance, said as follows: 

“Our nation is conservative to its very root, and clings fast to what 
is old. But our interest demands that we participate, or, rather, direct 
the movements of nations. It is indisputable that ours is a time of many 
reforms, whose main purpose is the amelioration of the material con¬ 
dition of the needy classes. But for this the propertied classes miuii 
sacrifice their capitals. Capital is in the hands of the Jews. Thereforo 
they must outwardly take part in the movement and try to divert if 
from social and political reforms. The masses themselves are blind and 
foolish, and permit the shouters to rule over them. Who shouts morn 
loudly and more shrewdly than the Jews? Therefore our nation hai 
been the first on the platform, in the press, and in all Christian com¬ 
munities! The more communities and meetings, the more dissatisfac¬ 
tion and idleness. From this it follows inevitably that the people grow 
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poorer, that they become subjected to those who have money, leading 
to the enrichment of the latter. Besides, every movement makes us 
richer, for the smaller people are ruined and are contracting debts. 
'J’he unstability of the foundation increases our power and our influ¬ 
ence. Therefore the support of every kind of dissatisfaction, every 
revolution, increases our capital and brings us nearer to our goal.” 

This terrible speech was followed by prolonged silence. Every mem¬ 
ber of this secret Sanhedrim seemed to be thinking of its terrible 
meaning. The son of Baal again laughed hoarsely. 

“Are you afraid of blood? It isn’t yours.” 

I'hen one member of the gathering expressed his approval, and all 
others followed his example. 

“Son of the tribe of Dan, your turn!” 

The answer bore the stamp of a Jew of the lower order: 

“Every business in which there is speculation and profit must be in 
our hands. That is our natural right. First of all, we must get control 
of the traffic in liquor, butter, wool, and bread. Then we shall have 
in our hands agriculture, farming. We can prepare bread everywhere, 
and if dissatisfaction and want should arise, we can easily throw the 
blame on the government. Petty things which give a great deal of 
trouble and yield very little profit, we can leave in the hands of the 
Christians. Let them work hard and suffer as the chosen people suf¬ 
fered for several centuries.” 

This speech scarcely needed approval. The Levite called on the next 
one. 

“Tribe of Naphtali?” 

The following words rang out shrilly and with assurance: 

“All governmental positions should be open to us. Once this prin¬ 
ciple is established, the cunning and flattery of the Jewish employees 
will help them to penetrate even there, and they will have real influ¬ 
ence. 1 am speaking only ol the posts which bring honor, power, and 
pre-eminence. Positions which require work and knowledge may remain 
for the Christians. Therefore the Jews may neglect positions of sec¬ 
ondary importance. Justice is very important for us, the law is a great 
step forward. This occupation is suited to the cunning and skill of our 
people and gives us influence and power against our natural enemies. 
Why can’t a Jew be Minister of Education as he has already been 
more than once Minister of Finance?” 
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‘‘Remember the scaffold of Haman, the fate of Shushan and Leo- 
pold!” said a warning voice. 

“Why does the raven croak about the past which is so distant and 
almost forgotten? More than one of our people has been a Minister 
in France and respected by the King himself.” 

Approval was expressed in a tone of satisfied pride; then the orntoi* 
continued: 

“Our people must be among the legislators of the government!. 
The laws of the goyim against the children of Israel must be abolished. 
We will maintain the laws of our Fathers. W^e need no longer any 
laws that would protect us. No. We must concern ourselves about lawn 
that will give us privileges. A mild law respecting bankruptcy, promul¬ 
gated in the interests of humanity, would be a golden mountain in our 
hands. First of all we must see to it that the law regarding usury ii 
abolished in all countries under the pretext that money would thereby 
become cheaper. Money is just such a commodity as others, and the 
law should give us the right to regulate its price according to our 
desire.” 

“Now is the turn for the tribe of Benjamin.” 

“What can I add to the counsel of such wise men? The Jew should 
also make use of honors, and should be at the head of all organization! 
that may give him honor without risks, and he should engage in 
science and the arts which are more adapted to the character of our 
people and which wc can master more easily. We can become good 
actors and philosophers, because there is room for speculation in thc!Q 
domains. In the arts our people will look after the receptions and will 
burn incense to ourselves. In science we will take up medicine and 
philosophy. These afford opportunities for theories and speculation. 
A physician penetrates the secrets of families and holds their livci 
in his hands,” 

“Tribe of Asher, your turn!” 

“We must demand free marriage between Jews and Christian!, 
Israel will only be the gainer, even though there be an admixture oi 
impure blood to a certain degree. Our sons and daughters will marry 
into renowned and powerful Christian families. We give money and 
thus have influence. The Christian relationship cannot have a bad 
influence on us, while wc can exert a strong influence over them. Thai 
is one thing. Another thing is that we respect the Jewish woman and 
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wc enjoy the forbidden pleasure with the women of our enemies. Wc 
h.ive money, and for money wc can get everything. A Jew must never 
make a daughter of his own race his mistress. If he should desire to 
Kin against the Seventh Commandment he should content himself with 
Christian girls.” 

“What is the use of employing the beautiful girls of the goyim in 
our stores if not for this?” angrily interposed the representative of 
the evil spirit. “Whoever will not want to satisfy our desire will get 
no w'ork, consequently no bread. Go to the large cities and you will 
Bcc that they are not waiting for your wise men’s orders. Substitute a 
contract for sacrament in the marriage of Christians and their wives 
and daughters will come to you still more readily.” 

The terrible cynicism of these words, touching such a delicate sub¬ 
ject, must have produced a profound impression, especially since the 
views of the ancient doctrines were so strict on the topic of moral 
purity. 

“What does the law say? ” asked one of the twelve. 

“F'or adultery with a woman of our own people—death; for se¬ 
ducing a girl—a fine, if she was not betrothed; if she was betrothed— 
death. But the law is not so rigorous with regard to one who lives 
with a slave—her body belongs to her master.” 

“Are the goyim better than our slaves?” 

This explanation was followed by a whisper of approv.il. 

“The tribe of Manasseh may speak now!” 

The last of the orators lifted his hand and during his speech he 
raised and lowered it, as if desiring thus to make a stronger impression 
by his words. His voice was hoarse and unpleasant, but he spoke skil¬ 
fully and with assurance. 

“If gold is the first power in the world, the press is the second. 
Of what value are all the opinions and advice given here without the 
aid of the press? We will attain our aim only when the press is in 
our hands. Our people must direct the daily publications. We are 
running, shrewd, and wc possess money which we know how to utilize 
for our purposes. Wc need great political newspapers which mold 
public opinion—criticism, the literature of the streets and the stage. 
In this way wc will crowd out the Christians step by step, and will 
dictate to the world what it should believe in, what it should respect, 
and what it should curse. Wc will repeat the sorrowful cry of Israel 
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and the complaints against the persecutions which are directed againM 
us. Then, even though each individual may be against us, the masscKi 
in their stupidity, will always be for us. With the press in our handii, 
we can turn wrong into right, dishonesty into honesty. We can shako 
all foundations, and separate families. We can destroy faith in all 
that our enemies, until now, have believed. We can ruin credits and 
arouse passions. Wc can declare war; wc can award fame or disgrace. 
We can uplift or ruin talent. 

‘When Israel shall have gold and the press in his hands, we will 
be able to ask: ‘On what day will it please you to fuf- on Atarnh 
(crown) which belongs to us by right, to erect Shisse (?) and extend 
the Shebet (sceptre) over the nations of the earth?’” 

A noisy greeting followed these words and the agitated men wh<» 
listened hardly understood for some time what was being said at thn 
meeting. At last the voice of the Levite called upon all to be silenti 

“The Roshe-Bate-Aboth of the twelve tribes have uttered wordi 
of wisdom. These words will be as pillars for the times to come, il 
the son of him ‘who has not rest’ will write these words upon hii 
memory and spread the seeds among the nation of Israel in order thal 
it may grow to be a mighty tree. They will be the sword with which 
Israel will strike down his enemies. Our posterity must share amon« 
themselves happiness, wealth and power as it shared misfortune and 
dangers. They must help one another. Wherever one of them placed 
his foot, he must drag another—his brother—along with him. If onr 
of them is unfortunate, others must help him, if he but lives accordin|| 
to the law of our nation. 

“He who was in prison for ten years, may become a rich man to 
whom princes w’ill bow, if only our people w'ill not forsake him. 
Where everybody is against us, all will be for us. After forty ycorc 
of wandering in the desert, the hand of Jehovah brought us to power 
in the land of Canaan; the same hand will lead us after forty-five 
times forty years from our misfortune and miseries to rule over landi 
which are forty-five times vaster than Canaan. If Israel shall obey the 
decision here adopted by the Sanhedrim of the Caballah, our grand 
children, coming a hundred years hence to the grave of the founiln 
of our union, will announce to him that they have indeed become the 
princes of the world and that the promise made to the nation nl 
Israel has been fulfilled. Other nations will become his slaves! RenoW 
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.,ur oath, sons of the golden calf, and go to all lands of the world.” 

The blue flame flared up brightly upon the grave of the Rabbi; 
each of the thirteen threw upon the tomb a stone which each carried 
under his cloak. 

It seemed to the doctor that on the top of the tombstone, in the 

I. luish flame, there appeared a monstrous golden figure of an animal. 

Then he heard the same metallic sound that he had heard when 

II, c light first appeared. Then impenetrable darkness covered the 
cemetery. 

'I’he white figures again slipped by among the tombstones. The 
gates creaked softly. 

The clock in the tower struck two past midnight. The last of the 
mysterious visitors knocked at the window and a hoarse voice said 
(as though the speaker knew that the watchman was not asleep); 

“Close the house of life, watchman of those who are awaiting the 
resurrection, and may your lips be sealed with the seal of Solomon for 
u hundred years.” 

The scholar still lay motionless; he was afraid to stir; all he had 
heard had made upon him such a dreadful impression. 

A noise near him indicated that his companion was rising. 

“To concentrate in their hands all the capital of the nations of all 
lands; to secure possession of all the land, railroads, mines, houses; 
10 be at the head of all organizations, to occupy the highest govern¬ 
mental posts, to paralyze commerce and industry everywhere, to seize 
ll,c press, to direct legislation, public opinion and national move- 
—^and all for the purpose of subjugating all nations on earth to 
their power! No! I shall struggle against the golden calf and shall 
miiash it to pieces as Moses smashed it in the desert. 

“What we heard is a threat against all society. Here is my hand, 
1 will be your comrade in this struggle against the power of gold.” 

'Fhe Italian shook his head, but accepted the extended hand. “No,” 
he said, “I want to act alone. There is a force which, if properly 
ilircctcd, is not weaker than gold. That force is poverty and her com¬ 
panion, labor. I shall call them out and lead them into battle. Proud 
Israel! Beware! I shall put against you the Artel (union) and Labor.” 

“And 1,” said the scholar, with animation, “all that is lofty and 
noblc,^cience, idealism, faith—1 shall lead these against this mate- 

llalism.” 
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His comrade laughed: 

Your ideals will crumble as clay striking against metal. Only tho 
forces of poverty and hunger can be the fighters that will defeat the 
golden calf. Our ways part here; you will go one way, and I another, 
My promise is fulfilled; but remember your vow—be silent as to al] 
that you have heard and seen here!^^ 


EXHIBIT D 


This is the mythical speech alleged by the German novelist, 
Hermann Goedsche (^‘Sir John RetcliflFe”), to have been deliv¬ 
ered by an unnamed Rabbi at an imaginary Jewish Congress in 
f.emberg. The author of the absurdly fantastic story, “The Jewish 
Cemetery in Prague,vouched for the authenticity of the “Rabbits 
Speech^^ which he himself had composed, along the lines of his 
own story. The explanatory note is by G. V. Butmi, the Russian 
anti-Semitic writer who brought out one of the early versions 
of the Protocols in Russia. 

The paragraphs which are indented and parts in italics were 
omitted in the Butmi version, but are given in the French publi¬ 
cation “Le Peril Judeo MaQonnique—I. Les Protocols des Sages 
dc Zion,” by Jouin, Paris, 1920. 

THE rabbi’s speech TO THE JEWISH PEOPLE* 

Our fathers ordained the chosen ones in Israel to gather, without 
fail, once every century, at the grave of our great Master Caleb, the 

NOTE. (Toward the end of the last century there appeared a book 
ill London by Rctcliile entitled Review of Political and Historical 
Events During the Past Ten Years.” This work was translated into 
I'rcnch. The French periodical press, without waiting for the complete 
frunslation of the book, reproduced certain parts of it because they were 
of special interest. Thus the French newspapers and magazines published 
Jmnslations from the English of an intensely interesting speech (from 
fhe Hebrew), most edifying for Russia, delivered by one of the Rabbis, 
’niE AUTHENTICITY OF WHICH SPEECH IS VOUCHED FOR BY 
THE ABOVE-MENTIONED AUTHOR. This inimitable gem must in 
I lie eyes of Russians assume all the more importance since it is brought out 
by that “highly civilized” humane and practical country, England, which 
lins given protection to the Russian Jews against the unsuccessfully invented 
persecutions on the part of the Russian government and people. This 
monstrous document was sent at the time in printed form, in the French 
liiiiguage, to the editorial office of the Odessa newspaper “Novorosisk 
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sainted Rabbi Simeon Ben Judah, whose great knowledge is impartoil 
to the elect of each generation to gain the power over the whole world 
and authority over all the descendants of Israel. . . . 

It is already eighteen centuries that the war of Israel is bcin)| 
waged with the power which had been promised to Abraham hill 
which had been snatched away from him by the Cross. Trampled 
under foot, humiliated by his enemies, ceaselessly under threats ol 
death, of persecution, of rapine and violence of every sort, Israal 
has not succumbed; and if he is dispersed ov'er the whole world It 
is because the whole world should belong to him. 

It has been for a few [eighteen] centuries now that our learnrd 
men have been fighting against the Cross with courage and persistent^ 
which nothing can break. Our people is rising gradually and, with each 
day, its forces arc growing. It is to us that this God of the 
belo?igSy which was erected by Aaron in the wilderness^ this golden 
calf, this universal deity of the efoch. 

When we become, at last, the sole possessors of all the gold to hr 
found on earth, the true power will practically be transferred to our 
hands, and the promises made to Abraham will be fulfilled. Gold^ 
is the greatest fower on earth; it is 7 night, reward, the instrument of 
every authority, it is all man, both fears and desires. This is the sole 
enystery, the most profound scie?ice of that sprit with the aid of which 
the entire world is ruled. This is what the future holds in slorn. 
Eighteen centuries have belonged to our enemies; this century and fli<» 
following must belong to us, the People of Israel, and will be oiiri, 
without fail. Here, for the tenth time during a thousand years of 
cruel and incessant struggle with our enemies, have assembled at ihii 
cemetery; at the grave of the great Master, Caleb, the sainted Ralihl 
Simeon Ben Judah, the elect of each of the tribes of the Israclitn 
people, in order to discuss and agree upon, the means of making use, iu 
the interests of our cause, of all the tremendous mistakes and erroMi 
which our enemies—the Christians—have not ceased to commit. Evriy 

Telegraph” for those who might want to examine the accuracy of !lu» 
translation published in No. 4-996 of that newspaper, dated January 1^. 
1891, and reprinted in No. 21 of the Petersburg newspaper ‘‘ZnaiTiy«,** 
dated January 22, 1904. THE SPEECH RELATES TO THE TIMK 
OF THE SANHEDRIN OF 1869.) 
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lime the new Sanhedrin (assembly) proclaimed and preached merci¬ 
less warfare against our enemies, but not once during the past centuries 
did our forefathers succeed in concentrating in our hands such an 
enormous quantity of gold \and cofisequently of fower] as the nine¬ 
teenth century has given us. We are therefore able, without any sense¬ 
less illusions, to flatter ourselves with the hope of attaining our goal 
before long, and wc can look forward with assurance into the very 
eyes of the future. 

Persecutions and insults,—these sombre and tortuous times, which 
I he people of Israel bore with heroic patience,—have fortunately come 
lo an end, owing to the progress of civilization among the Christians, 
and this progress is the best shield under which we can hide and 
itheme, in order that we may cover quickly and decisively the last 
iipan of that distance which divides us from our supreme aim. Let us 
cast a cursory glance at the economic situation of Europe and analyze 
the resources which fell to the Israelites from the beginning of the 
present century, owing to the concentration in their hands of the 
tremendous capital which is in their possession at the present time. It 
turns out that in Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Rome, Naples, etc. \^a 7 id in ail lands—the Rothschilds^, that every¬ 
where, the Israelites are the masters of the financial situation, being 
AS they are possessors of many billions, not to mention localities of the 
•ccond and third class where all the financial funds are in their hands 
«nd not mentioning that, without their direct influence, no financial 
operation, no work of any importance, could be carried out anywhere 
ut any time. At present, all the emperors, kings and ruling princes are 
burdened with tremendous debts incurred in order to be able to main- 
lain numerous standing armies [to sustain their tottermg thrones]. 
The Bourse quotes and regulates these moneys, and wc arc the full 
masters of the Bourse in all the centres of the globe. The problem 
before us now is to facilitate even to a greater extent the means of 
contracting these loans and thus to become the sole managers of all 
valuables, after which the exploitation of all their railroads, mines, 
forests, large factories and industrial plants, as well as of all other 
(real property) including duties and taxes, will fall into our hands, as 
a security for the capital lent by us to the various States. 

Agriculture will forever remain the principal source of a country’s 
wealth. The possession of large plots of land will pave for us even i 
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broader way to honors and will strengthen our influence (over tho 
highest officials of the country). From this follows, that our effort* 
will be directed towards inducing our brethren in Israel to make largo 
agricultural purchases. We must, therefore, do our utmost to break 
up large estates into small parcels, in order to be able to purchase lliem 
in the easiest and quickest way. Under the pretext of trying to help 
the working classes, it is necessary to oppress the large landowncii 
with taxation in all its severity. When these possessions will thtii 
gradually be transferred into our hands, the whole labor of iho 
Christian proletariat will become for us a new source of tremendou* 
profits, ^ince the Christian Church is one of our most dangerom 
enemies^ we must work tirelessly to weaken its influence^ and in ordn 
to accomplish this, it is necessary to use all our efforts to hnflant in th$ 
Christian intellectual class ideas of atheism, scepticism, dissension and tu 
call forth religious disputes among the newly formed groups and sec ft 
of Christendom, 

Logically, we must begin by depreciating the ministers of thl* 
religion. Let us declare open war on them, let us provoke suspicion* 
on their devotion, on their private conduct, and by ridicule anil 
persiflage we shall be right in the consideration attached to the stair 
and the costume of the priest. 

Every war, every revolution, every political and religious upheaval 
brings nearer the moment when we shall attain the great end hn 
which we have been striving so long. Commerce and speculation 
these branches, most plentiful in their fruits,—must never be suffciril 
to slip out of the hands of the Israelites. 

. . . and once these branches have become identified with in, 
we shall, through the flattery and perspicacity of our execulivm, 
know how to penetrate to the prime source of true influence Mini 
power. It is understood that we arc concerned only with tlnn* 
pursuits that entail honors, power or privileges, for all those llial 
require knowledge, labor or disagreeable conditions, these can ain| 
should be left to the Christians. The magistrature is an institulluit 
of prime importance for us. The legal profession develops moul ill* 
faculty of civilization and initiates one furthest in the affairs of oiif 
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natural enemies, the Christians, and it is through it that we can 
subject them to our mercy. Why should not the Jews become Min¬ 
isters of Instruction when they have so often been Ministers of 
Finance? The Jews must also aspire to the rank of legislators with 
the object of abrogating the laws made by the Goyim, faithless 
sinners, against the sons of Israel, the true believers, in their 
invariable attachment to the holy laws of Abraham. 

Moreover, on this point, our plan is nearing the most complete 
realization, for progress has nearly everywhere recognized and 
accorded to us the same civic rights as to Christians, but that which 
it is of importance to obtain, that which must be the object of our 
ceaseless efforts, is a law less severe on bankruptcy. We shall make of 
it a gold mine more rich than were ever the mines of California. 

With this object in view the people of Israel must direct its ambi- 
lion towards those high offices of authority which have the power to 
distribute honors and esteem. The most assured way of attaining such 
offices is to have weight and importance in the various industrial 
enterprises, financial and commercial operations, and to be on guard 
for all pitfalls and temptations which may lead to the prosecution 
of the sons of Israel in the country’s courts. 

Our people, in deciding upon one operation or another, must be 
guided by wisdom and tact, which are the distinguishing traits of its 
natural gifts. We must not remain passive to anything that may aid 
us in gaining a place of honor in society; philosophy, medicine, law, 
political economy—in other words, all branches of science, art, liter- 
—represent a wide field where even our smallest successes, devel¬ 
oping our abilities, will be of great benefit to our cause. 

These vocations arc inseparable from speculation. Thus the pro¬ 
duction of a musical composition, even though it be very mediocre, 
will furnish to our co-religionists a plausible reason for elevating on 
a pedestal and surrounding with a halo the Jew who will be the 
author of it. As for the sciences, medicine and philosophy, they 
must equally be a part of our intellectual domain. 

To the physician are usually confided the most intimate secrets of 
the family and he, therefore, holds in his hands the health and life 
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of our ancient enemies—the Christians, We are obliged to encourage 
matrimonial unions between Israelites and Christians, for the people 
of Israel, risking no loss whatsoever from such contact, will only gain 
from such unions. 

. . . The introduction of a certain quantity of impure blood into 
our God-chosen race will not corrupt it. Our daughters will furnish 
us through these marriages alliances with Christian families that pos¬ 
sess influence and power. In exchange for the money that wc give, 
it is just that we obtain influence over everything that surrounds us. 

Our relationship with the Christians will not make us deviate from 
the path we have always been following; on the contrary, with a certain 
degree of artfulness and cunning, this relationship will gradually 
make us full masters of their destinies. It is desirable^ that the Israelites 
refrain from keefing concubines of our holy faith and rather select 
Christian girls for the fart. The substitution of the simple formality 
of a contract before some civil power for the church ceremony is of 
the greatest importance to us, because on this condition Christian 
women will overflow our camp.—If gold is the first power on thii 
earth, then the second power is undoubtedly the press. But of what 
significance is the latter without the former? Since we cannot realize 
all the above-stated aims without the assistance of the press, it is abso* 
lutely necessary that the management of all the newsfafers and 
magazines of all the countriesy be in our hands. The fossession of golJ^ i' 
of the fress and of sufficient means for the satisfaction of certain H 
qualities of its souly will make us masters of fublic of inion and will j 
subjugate to us the masses, * 

Following this method on every step of our way with a persistence 
which is one of our highest qualities, we will push the Christiani 
aside and reduce their influence to zero. We will dictate to the world 
what it should believe, what it must revere or despise. It is possible F 
that persons will be found who will arise against us; arming them* 
selves, they will hurl insults and curses at us; but the docile, 1 ' 
ignorant masses will harken to us and will take our part. Once fv$ If 
become absolute masters of the fressy we will easily be able to refashion 
the ideas of honoTy of virtuey of faithfulness—and to deal the fin! 1 
blow to the family-conceftion which is considered to this day as th$ jZ 
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most sacred institution and which must be reduced to a state of decay. 
We shall then be able to ufroot the belief in that which our enemiesy 
the ChristianSy shall have worshiffed until that time and instead of 
thaty having brought uf the artny in a sfirit of infatuation with the 
various fassionsy we shall ofenly declare war ufon everything that the 
gentiles are at fresent revering and worshiffing. 

May all this be understood and noted, and let every child of 
Israel become imbued with its true principles. Then our might will 
grow like a gigantic tree tlie branches of which will bear fruits, known 
as riches, pleasure, power. 

... as a compensation for that hideous condition which for 
long centuries has been the unique lot of the people of Israel. 

When one of us makes a step forward let the next one follow 
him. If his foot slips let his co-religionists hasten to support him. If an 
Israelite is trapped by the court of the country in which he resides, 
his brethren in faith should use all their efforts to get him out of 
trouble or to help him otherwise, but on the condition that the Israelite 
in question acted according to the laws which Israel observes strictly 
and guards for so many centuries, and the precepts of our religion. 

Our people is conservative, faithful to the religious ceremonies 
and usages which our ancestors have bequeathed to us. 

It is very important for us to pretend to be expounders and pro¬ 
tagonists of social questions prevalent at the time in a country, espe¬ 
cially of those whose aim it is to better the fate of the workingman; 
but, in reality, our efforts must gravitate towards possession and rule 
over the movements of public opinion. 

The blindness of the masses and the tendency of their leaders to 
yield to oratory, as empty as it is loud, make them easy prey for us 
and a double weapon for our popularity and credit. With the aid of 
oratory, our speakers will be able to make people believe our artificial 
enthusiasm which Christians usually attain through the medium of 
genuine sentiment. 

It is necessary to support, as much as possible, the Proletariat and 
to subjugate it to those in charge of the finances. Acting in this 
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manner, it will be for us to incite the masses, whenever we shall need 
them. We will use them as weapons for upheavals and revolutions and 
each of these catastrophes will move our cause forward with gigantic 
strides and will bring us, with a quick pace, nearer our goal—to reign 
over the entire world, as it was promised by our Father Abraham, 


EXHIBIT E 


This is a translation of Sergius Nilus^ Epilogue taken from the 
copy of the "Trotocols” in the British Museum. 

THE NILUS EPILOGUE, 1917 

According to secret Jewish Zionism, a political plan was devised 
in theory for the peaceful conquest of the world for Zion, by 
Solomon and other sages already 929 years before the birth of Christ. 
In the course of historical developments, the plan was elaborated and 
augmented by their followers initiated in this affair. These sages 
decided to conquer the world peacefully for Zion, by the cunning of 
the symbolic snake, whose head should constitute the govxrnmcnt of 
the Jews initiated in the plans of the sages (always masked even from 
their own people) and the body—the Judean nation. Penetrating the 
bosoms of the governments encountered on the way, this snake has 
undermined and eaten away (overthrowing) all governments, non- 
Jewish forces according to their growth. 

This it should also do in the future, carefully following the out¬ 
lined plan, until the cycle of the road travelled by it is completed by 
the return of the head of the snake to Zion, and until the snake will 
thus include and concentrate in the sphere of its circle the whole of 
Europe, and through Europe the rest of the world, utilizing all forces 
of conquest and by economic means in order to subject also the other 
continents to its influence, to the influence of its cycle. The return of 
the head of the snake could be accomplished only over the razed plains 
of the governmental power of all the European countries,—that is 
through economic disorganization and ruin, introduced by Zion every¬ 
where by means of spiritual decadence and moral turpitude, chiefly, 
with tlic aid of Jewish women under the guise of French, Italian and 
Spanish women, the best introducers of immorality into the conduct 
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of the rulers of nations. Women in the hands of Zion serve as bait for 
those, who owing to them are always in need of money, and therefore 
barter their conscience in order to get money at any cost. This money, 
in fact, is only loaned to them, for it quickly comes back to the hands 
of bribing Zion through these very w'omen, and at the same time tliey 
have secured slaves for Zion. 


EXHIBIT F 


Here is “The Britons’^ translation of the complete text of the 
notorious Nilus “Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion.^’ 

PROTOCOLS OF THE MEETINGS OF THE LEARNED ELDERS OF ZION 
PROTOCOL NO. 1 

. . . Putting aside fine phrases we shall speak of the significance 
of each thought; by comparisons and deductions we shall throw light 
upon surrounding facts. 

What I am about to set forth, then, is our system from the two 
points of view, that of ourselves and that of the goyim (Le.y non-Jews). 

It must be noted that men with bad Instincts are more in number 
than the good, and therefore the best results in governing them are 
attained by violence and terrorisatlon, and not by academic discussions. 
Every man aims at power, everyone would like to become a dictator 
if only he could, and rare indeed are the men who would not be 
willing to sacrifice the welfare of all for the sake of securing their 
own welfare. 

What has restrained the beasts of prey who are called men? What 
has served for their guidance hitherto? 

In the beginnings of the structure of society they were subjected 
to brutal and blind force; afterwards—to Law, which is the same 
force, only disguised. 1 draw the conclusion that by the law of nature 
right lies in force. 

Political freedom is an idea but not a fact. I'his idea one must 
know how to apply whenever it appears necessary with this bait of 
an idea to attract the masses of the people to one’s party for the 
purpose of crushing another who is in authority. 1 his task is rendered 
easier if the opponent has himself been infected with the idea of 
freedom, so-called liberaltsmy and, for the sake of an idea, is willing 
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to yield some of his power. It is precisely here that the triumph of 
our theory appears: the slackened reins of government are immediatclyi 
by the law of life, caught up and gathered together by a new hand, 
because the blind might of the nation cannot for one single day exiit 
without guidance, and the new authority merely fits into the placo 
of the old already weakened by liberalism. 

In our day the power which has replaced that of the rulers who 
were liberal is the power of Gold. Time was when Faith ruled. The 
idea of freedom is impossible of realisation because no one knows how 
to use it with moderation. It is enough to hand over a people to self- 
government for a certain length of time for that people to be turned 
into a disorganised mob. From that moment on we get internecine 
strife which soon develops into battles between classes, in the midM 
of which States burn down and their importance is reduced to that 
of a heap of ashes. 

Whether a State exhausts itself in its own convulsions, whether im 
internal discord brings it under the power of external foes—in any 
case it can be accounted irretrievably lost: it is in our 'power. The 
despotism of Capital, which is entirely in our hands, reaches out to i( 
a straw that the State, willy-nilly, must take hold of: if not—it goci 
to the bottom. 

Should anyone of a liberal mind say that such reflections as the 
above arc immoral I would put the following questions:—If every 
State has two foes and if in regard to the external foe it is allowcil 
and not considered immoral to use every manner and art of conflict, 
as for example to keep the enemy in ignorance of plans of attack and 
defence, to attack him by night or in superior numbers, then in wliil 
way can the same means in regard to a worse foe, the destroyer of th<i 
structure of society and the commonweal, be called immoral and nol 
permissible? $ i 

Is it possible for any sound logical mind to hope with any succCM 
to guide crowds by the aid of reasonable counsels and arguments, whrn 
any objection or contradiction, senseless though it may be, can hi 
made and when such objection may find more favour with the peopli’, 
whose powers of reasoning are superficial? Men in masses and the men 
of the masses, being guided solely by petty passions, paltry belicfn, 
customs, traditions and sentimental theorism, fall a prey to party dil*- 
sension, which hinders any kind of agreement even on the basis of t 
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perfectly reasonable argument. Every resolution of a crowd depends 
upon a chance or packed majority, which, in its ignorance of political 
secrets, puts forth some ridiculous resolution that lays in the admin¬ 
istration a seed of anarchy. 

The political has nothing in common with the moral. The ruler 
who is governed by the moral is not a skilled politician, and is there¬ 
fore unstable on his throne. He who wishes to rule must have recourse 
both to cunning and to make-believe. Great national qualities, like 
frankness and honesty, are vices in politics, for they bring down rulers 
from their thrones more effectively and more certainly than the most 
powerful enemy. Such qualities must be the attributes of the kingdoms 
of the goyifn^ but we must in no wise be guided by them. 

Our right lies in force. The word “right” is an abstract thought 
and proved by nothing. The word means no more than:—Give me 
w^hat 1 want in order that thereby I might have a proof that I am \ 
stronger than you. 

Where does right begin? Where does it end? 

In any State in which there is a bad organisation of authority, an 
impersonality of laws and of the“ rulers who have lost their personality 
amid the flood of rights ever multiplying out of liberalism, 1 find 
a new right—to attack by the right of the strong, and to scatter to 
the winds all existing forces of order and regulation, to reconstruct 
all institutions and to become the sovereign lord of those who have 
left to us the rights of their power by laying them down voluntarily 
in their liberalism. 

Our power in the present tottering condition of all forms of power 
will be more invincible than any other, because it will remain invisible 
until the moment when it has gained such strength that no cunning 
can any longer undermine it. 

Out of the temporary evil we arc now compelled to commit will 
emerge the good of an unshakeable rule, which will restore the regular 
course of the machinery of the national life, brought to naught by 
liberalism. The result justifies the means. Let us, however, in our plans, 
direct our attention not so much to what is good and moral as to what 
is necessary and useful. 

Before us is a plan in which is laid down strategically the line 
from which we cannot deviate without running the risk of seeing the 
labour of many centuries brought to naught. 
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In order to elaborate satisfactory forms of action it is necessary to 
have regard to the rascality, the slackness, the instability of the nioh, 
its lack of capacity to understand and respect the conditions of its own 
life, or its own welfare. It must be understood that the might of m 
mob is blind, senseless and unreasoning force ever at the mercy of m 
suggestion from any side. The blind cannot lead the blind withoul 
bringing them into the abyss; consequently, members of the mob, 
upstarts from the people even though they should be as a genius for 
wisdom, yet having no understanding of the political, cannot come 
forward as leaders of the mob without bringing the whole nation 
to ruin. 

Only one trained from childhood for independent rule can have 
understanding of the words that can be made up of the political 
alphabet. 

A people left to itself, to upstarts from its midst, brings itscH 
to ruin by party dissensions excited by the pursuit of power ami 
honours and disorders arising therefrom. Is it possible for the masaoi 
of the people calmly and without petty jealousies to form judgment!, 
to deal with the affairs of the country, which cannot be mixed iip 
with personal interests? Can they defend themselves from an external 
foe? It is unthinkable, for a plan broken up into as many parts as thcrr 
are heads in the mob, loses all homogeneity, and thereby becomci 
unintelligible and impossible of execution. 

It is only with a despotic ruler that plans can be elaborated exten¬ 
sively and clearly in such a way as to distribute the whole properly 
among the several parts of the machinery of the State: from this the 
conclusion is inevitable that a satisfactory form of government for 
any country is one that concentrates in the hands of one responsibbi 
person. Without an absolute despotism there can be no existence foi 
civilisation which is carried on not by the masses but by their guide, 
whosoever that person may be. The mob is a savage and displays id 
savagery at every opportunity. The moment the mob seizes freedom 
in its hands it quickly turns to anarchy, which in itself is the highcM 
degree of savagery. 

Behold the alcoholised animals, bemused with drink, the right lo 
an immoderate use of which comes along with freedom. It is not f<M 
us and ours to walk that road. The peoples of the goyim are bemuicd 
with alcoholic liquors; their youth has grown stupid on classicism Mini 
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from early immorality, into which it has been inducted by our special 
agents—by tutors, lackeys, governesses in the houses of the wealthy, 
by clerks and others, by our women in the places of dissipation fre¬ 
quented by the goyim. In the number of these last I count also the 
so-called “society ladies,” voluntary followers of the others in cor¬ 
ruption and luxury. 

Our countersign is—Force and Make-believe. Only force conquers 
in political affairs, especially if it be concealed in the talents essential 
to statesmen. Violence must be the principle, and cunning and make- 
believe the rule for governments which do not want to lay down their 
crowns at the feet of agents of some new power. This evil is the one 
and only means to attain the end, the good. Therefore we must not 
stop at bribery, deceit and treachery when they should serve towards 
the attainment of our end. In politics one must know how to seize the 
propert y of others without hesitation if bv it we secure submission 
and sovereignty. 

Our State, marching along the path of peaceful conquest, has the 
right to replace the horrors of war by less noticeable and more satis¬ 
factory sentences of death, necessary to maintain the terror which 
tends to produce blind submission. Just but merciless severity is the 
greatest factor of strength in the State: not only for the sake of gain 
but also in the name of duty, for the sake of victory, we must keep 
to the programme of violence and make-believe. The doctrine of 
squaring accounts is precisely as strong as the means of which it makes 
use. Therefore it is not so much by the means themselves as by the 
doctrine of severity that we shall triumph and bring all governments 
into subjection to our super-government. It is enough for them to 
know that we are merciless for all disobedience to cease. 

Far back in ancient times we were the first to cry among the masses 
of the people the words “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” words many 
times repeated since those days by stupid poll-parrots who from all 
sides round flew down upon these baits and with them carried aw'ay 
the well-being of the world, true freedom of the individual, formerly 
so well guarded against the pressure of the mob. The would-be wise 
men of the goyim, the intellectuals, could not make anything out of 
the uttered words in their abstractness; did not note the contradiction 
of their meaning and inter-relation: did not see that in nature there 
is no equality, cannot be freedom: that Nature herself has established 
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inequality of minds, of characters, and capacities, just as immutably 
as she has established subordination to her laws: never stopped to think 
that the mob is a blind thing, that upstarts elected from among it (o 
bear rule arc, in regard to the political, the same blind men as the 
mob itself, that the adept, though he be a fool, can yet rule, wherenji 
the non-adept, even if he were a genius, understands nothing in the 
political—to all these things the goyim paid no regard; yet all the time 
it was based upon these things that dynastic rule rested: the father 
passed on to the son a knowledge of the course of political affairs in 
such wise that none should know it but members of the dynasty aiul 
none could betray it to the governed. As time went on the meaning 
of the dynastic transference of the true position of affairs in the polit¬ 
ical was lost, and this aided the success of our cause. 

In all corners of the earth the words “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity** 
brought to our ranks, thanks to our blind agents, whole legions who 
bore our banners with enthusiasm. And all the time these words were 
canker-worms at work boring into the well-being of the goyim^ putting 
an end everywhere to peace, quiet, solidarity and destroying all the 
foundations of the goy States. As you will sec later, this helped m 
to our triumph; it gave us the possibility, among other things, of 
getting into our hands the master card—the destruction of the privi¬ 
leges, or in other words of the very existence of the aristocracy of 
the goyim, that class which was the only defence peoples and countries 
had against us. On the ruins of the natural and genealogical aristocracy 
of the goyim we have set up the aristocracy of our educated class 
headed by the aristocracy of money. The qualifications for this aris¬ 
tocracy we have established in wealth, which is dependent upon us, 
and in knowledge, for which our learned elders provide the motive 
force. 

Our triumph has been rendered easier by the fact that in our rela¬ 
tions with the men whom we wanted we have always worked upon 
the most sensitive chords of the human mind, upon the cash account, 
upon the cupidity, upon the insatiability for material needs of man; 
and each one of these human weaknesses, taken alone, is sufficient to 
paralyse initiative, for it hands over the will of men to the disposition 
of him who has bought their activities. 

The abstraction of freedom has enabled us to persuade the mob in 
all countries that their government is nothing but the steward of the 
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people who are the owners of the country, and that the steward may 
be replaced like a worn-out glove. 

It is this possibility of replacing the representatives of the people 
which has placed them at our disposal, and, as it were, given us the 
power of appointment. 


PROTOCOL NO. 2 

It is indispensable for our purpose that wars, so far as possible, 
should not result in territorial gains: war will thus be brought on to 
the economic ground, where the nations will not fail to perceive in 
the assistance we give the strength of our predominance, and this state 
of things will put both sides at the mercy of our international agentt^r; 
which possesses millions of eyes ever on the watch and unhampered 
by any limitations whatsoever. Our international rights will then wipe 
out national rights, in the proper sense of right, and will rule the 
nations precisely as the civil law of States rules the relations of their 
subjects among themselves. 

The administrators, whom we shall choose from among the public, 
with strict regard to their capacities for servile obedience, will not be 
persons trained in the arts of government, and will therefore easily 
become pawns in our game in the hands of men of learning and genius 
who will be their advisers, specialists bred and reared from early 
childhood to rule the affairs of the whole world. As Is well known 
to you, these specialists of ours have been drawing to fit them for 

rule the information they need from our political plans, from the 

lessons of history, from observations made of the events of every 
moment as it passes. The goyim are not guided by practical use of 
unprejudiced historical observation, but by theoretical routine without 
any critical regard for consequent results. We need not, therefore, 
take any account of them—let them amuse themselves until the hour 
strikes, or live on hopes of new forms of enterprising pastime, or on 
the memories of all they have enjoyed. For them let that play the 
principal part which we have persuaded them to accept as the dictates 
of science (theory). It is with this object in view that we are con¬ 
stantly, by means of our press, arousing a blind confidence in these 

theories. The intellectuals of the goyim will puff themselves up with 
their knowledge and without any logical verification of it will put 
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into effect al] the information available from science, which our 
agentur specialists have cunningly pieced together for the purpose of 
educating their minds in the direction we want. 

Do not suppose for a moment that these statements are empty words: 
think carefully of the successes we arranged for Darwinism, Marxism, 
Nietzsche-ism. To us Jews, at any rate, it should be plain to see whai 
a disintegrating importance these directives have had upon the mindl 
of the goyim. 

It is indispensable for us to take account of the thoughts, characters, 
tendencies of the nations in order to avoid making slips in the political 
and in the direction of administrative affairs. The triumph of our 
system, of which the component parts of the machinery may be vari¬ 
ously disposed according to the temperament of the peoples met on 
our way, will fail of success if the practical application of it be not 
based upon a summing up of the lessons of the past in the light of 
the present. 

In the hands of the States of to-day there is a great force that 
creates the movement of thought in the people, and that is the Press. 
The part played by the Press is to keep pointing out requirements 
supposed to be indispensable, to give voice to the complaints of the 
people, to express and to create discontent. It is in the Press that the 
triumph of freedom of speech finds its incarnation. But the goyim 
States have not known how to make use of this force; and it has fallen 
into our hands. Through the Press we have gained the power to 
influence while remaining ourselves in the shade; thanks to the Pros 
we have got the gold in our hands, notwithstanding that we have hpti 
to gather it out of oceans of blood and tears. But it has paid us, though 
we have sacrificed many of our people. Each victim on our side is 
worth in the sight of God a thousand goyim, 

PROTOCOL NO. 3 

To-day I may tell you that our goal is now only a few steps off, 
There remains a small space to cross and the whole long path we have 
trodden is ready now to close its cycle of the Symbolic Snake, by whicli 
we symbolise our people. When this ring closes, all the States ol 
Europe will be locked in its coil as in a powerful vice. 

The constitution scales of these days will shortly break down, foi 
we have established them with a certain lack of accurate balance in 
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order that they may oscillate incessantly until they wear through the 
pivot on which they turn. The goyim are under the impression that 
they have welded them sufficiently strong and they have all along kept 
on expecting that the scales would come into equilibrium. But the 
pivots—the kings on their thrones—are hemmed in by their represent¬ 
atives, who play the fool, distraught with their own uncontrolled and 
irresponsible power. This power they owe to the terror which has 
been breathed into the palaces. As they have no means of getting at 
their people, into their very midst, the kings on their thrones are no 
longer able to come to terms with them and so strengthen themselves 
against seekers after power. We have made a gulf between the far- 
seeing Sovereign Power and the blind force of the people so that both 
have lost all meaning, for like the blind man and his stick, both are 
powerless apart. 

In order to incite seekers after power to a misuse of power we have 
set all forces in opposition one to another, breaking up their liberal 
tendencies towards independence. To this end we have stirred up every 
form of enterprise, we have armed all parties, we have set up authority 
as a target for every ambition. Of States we have made gladiatorial 
arenas where a host of confused issues contend. ... A little more, 
and disorders and bankruptcy will be universal. ... 

Babblers inexhaustible have turned into oratorical contests the sit¬ 
tings of Parliament and Administrative Boards. Bold journalists and 
unscrupulous pamphleteers daily fall upon executive officials. Abuses 
of power will put the final touch in preparing all institutions for 
their overthrow and everything will fly skyward under the blows of 
the maddened mob. 

All people are chained down to heavy toil by poverty more firmly 
than ever they were chained by slavery and serfdom; from these, one 
way and another, they might free themselves, these could be settled 
with, but from want they will never get away. We have included 
in the constitution such rights as to the masses appear fictitious and not 
actual rights. All these so-called “People’s Rights” can exist only in 
idea, an idea wihich can never be realised in practical life. What is it 
to the proletariat labourer, bowed double over his heavy toil, crushed 
by his lot in life, if talkers get the right to babble, if journalists get 
the right to scribble any nonsense side by side with good stuff, once 
the proletariat has no other profit out of the constitution save only 
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those pitiful crumbs which we fling them from our table in return 
for their voting in favour of what we dictate, in favour of the men 
we place in power, the servants of our agentur. . . . Republican right* 
for a poor man are no more than a bitter piece of irony, for the 
necessity he is under of toiling almost all day gives him no present 
use of them, but on the other hand robs him of all guarantee of regular 
and certain earnings by making him dependent on strikes by his com¬ 
rades or lockouts by his masters. 

The people under our guidance have annihilated the aristocracy, 
who were their one and only defence and foster-mother for the sake 
of their own advantage which is inseparably bound up with the well¬ 
being of the people. Nowadays, with the destruction of the aristocracy, 
the people ha^ fallen into the grips of merciless money-grinding 
scoundrels who^ave laid a pitiless and cruel yoke upon the necks of 
the workers. 

We appear on the scene as alleged saviours of the worker from thin 
oppression when we propose to him to enter the ranks of our fighting 
forces Socialists, Anarchists, Communists—to whom we always give 
support in accordance with an alleged brotherly rule (of the solidarity 
of all humanity) of our social masofiry. The aristocracy, which enjoyed 
by law the labour of the workers, was interested in seeing that the 
workers were well fed, healthy and strong. We are interested in just 
the opposite—in the diminution, the killing out of the goyim. Our 
power is in the chronic shortness of food and physical weakness of the 
worker because by all that this implies he is made the slave of our 
will, and he will not find in his own authorities either strength or 
energy to set against our will. Hunger creates the right of capital 
to rule the worker more surely than it was given to the aristocracy by 
the legal authority of kings. 

By want and the envy and hatred which it engenders we shall move 
the mobs and with their hands we shall wipe out all those who hinder 
us on our way. 

When the hour strikes for our Sovereign Lord of all the World to 
be crowned it is these same hands which will sweep away everything 
that might be a hindrance thereto. 

The goyim have lost the habit of thinking unless prompted by the 
suggestions of our specialists. Therefore they do not sec the urgent 
necessity of what we, when our kingdom comes, shall adopt at once, 
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namely this, that it is essential to teach in national schools one simfle^ 
true fiece of knowledge^ the basis of all knowledge—the knowledge of 
the structure of human life, of social existence, which requires division of 
labour, and, consequently, the division of men into classes and conditions. 
It is essential for all to know that owing to difference in the objects 
of human activity there cannot be any equality j that he who by any 
act of his compromises a whole class cannot be equally responsible 
before the law with him who affects no one but only his own honour. 
The true knowledge of the structure of society, into the secrets of 
which we do not admit the goyim, would demonstrate to all men that 
the positions and work must be kept within a certain circle, that they 
may not become a source of human suffering, arising from an education 
which does not correspond with the work which individuals are called 
upon to do. After a thorough study of this knowledge the peoples will 
voluntarily submit to authority and accept such position as is appointed 
them in the State. In the present state of knowledge and the direction 
we have given to its development the people, blindly believing things 
in print—cherishes—thanks to promptings intended to mislead and to 
its own ignorance—a blind hatred towards all conditions which it 
considers above itself, for it has no understanding of the meaning of 
class and condition. 

This hatred will be still further magnified by the effects of an 
economic crisis, which will stop dealings on the exchanges and bring 
industry to a standstill. We shall create by all the secret subterranean 
methods open to us and with the aid of gold, which is all in our hands, 
a universal eccniomic crisis whereby we shall throw ufon the streets 
whole mobs of workers simultaneously in all the countries of Eurofe. 
These mobs will rush delightedly to shed the blood of those whom, 
in the simplicity of their ignorance, they have envied from their 
cradles, and whose property they will then be able to loot. 

they will not touch, because the moment of attack will be 
known to us and we shall take measures to frotect our own. 

We have demonstrated that progress will bring all the goyim to 
the sovereignty of reason. Our despotism will be precisely that; for 
it will know how by wise severities to pacificate all unrest, to cauterise 
liberalism out of all institutions. 

When the populace has seen that all sorts of concessions and indul¬ 
gences are yielded it in the name of freedom it has imagined itself 
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to be sovereign lord and has stormed its way to power, but, naturally, 
like every other blind man it has come upon a host of stumblinj( 
blocks, it lias rushed to jind a guide, it has never had the sense tn 
return to the former state and it has laid down its plenipotentiary 
powers at our feet. Remember the French Revolution, to which it wan 
we who gave the name of “Great’’: the secrets of its preparations are well 
known to us for it was wholly the work of our hands. 

Ever since that time we have been leading the peoples from onn 
disenchantment to another, so that in the end they should turn al«<i 
from us in favour of that King-Desfot of the blood of Zion, whom 
we are frefaring for the world. 

At the present day we are, as an international force, invinclblr, 
because if attacked by some we are supported by other States. It ii 
the bottomless rascality of the goywi peoples, who crawl on thcii 
bellies to force, but are merciless towards weakness, unsparing tii 
faults and indulgent to crimes, unwilling to bear the contradictionn 
of a free social system but patient unto martyrdom under the violcrur' 
of a bold despotism—it is those qualities which arc aiding us in 
independence. From the premier-dictators of the present day the goyim 
peoples suffer patiently and bear such abuses as for the least of them 
they would have beheaded twenty kings. 

What is the explanation of this phenomenon, this curious inconM'* 
qucnce of the masses of the peoples in their attitude towards whal 
would appear to be events of the same order.^ 

It is explained by the fact that these dictators whisper to the pcoph’H 
through their agents that through these abuses they are infliciiiiM 
injury on the States with the highest purpose—to secure the welfarn 
of the peoples, the international brotherhood of them all, thrif 
solidarity and equality of rights. Naturally they do not tell the people 
that this unification must be accomplished only under our sovereign 
rule. I 

And thus the people condemn the upright and acquit the guiliyi 
persuaded ever more and more that it can do whatsoever it wialirii* 
Thanks to this state of things the people are destroying every kimi 
of stability and creating disorders at every step. 

The word “freedom” brings out the communities of men to figltl 
against every kind of force, against every kind of authority, evim 
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against God and the laws of nature. For this reason we, when we come 
into our kingdom, shall have to erase this word from the lexicon of 
life as implying a principle of brute force which turns mobs into 
bloodthirsty beasts. 

These beasts, it is true, fall asleep again every time when they 
have drunk their fill of blood, and at such times can easily be riveted 
into their chains. But if they be not given blood they will not sleep 
and continue to struggle. 


PROTOCOL NO. 4 

Every republic passes through several stages. The first of these is 
comprised in the early days of mad raging by the blind mob, tossed 
hither and thither, right and left: the second is demagogy, from which 
is born anarchy, and that leads inevitably to despotism not any longer 
legal and overt, and therefore responsible despotism, but to unseen 
and secretly hidden, yet nevertheless sensibly felt despotism in the 
hands of some secret organisation or other, whose acts are the more 
unscrupulous inasmuch as it works behind a screen, behind the backs 
of all sorts of agents, the changing of whom not only does not 
injuriously affect but actually aids the secret force by saving it, thanks 
lo continual changes, from the necessity of expending its resources on 
the rewarding of long services. 

Who and what is in a position to overthrow an invisible force? And 
this is precisely what our force is, Gentile masonry blindly serves as 
a screen for us and our objects, but the plan of action of our force, 
even its very abiding-place, remains for the whole people an unknown 
mystery. 

But even freedom might be harmless and have its place in the State 
economy without injury to the well-being of the peoples if it rested 
upon the foundation of faith in God, upon the brotherhood of 
humanity, unconnected with the conception of equality, which is 
negatived by the very laws of creation, for they have established sub¬ 
ordination. With such a faith as this a people might be governed by 
a wardship of parishes, and would walk contentedly and humbly under 
the guiding hand of its spiritual pastor submitting to the dispositions 
of God upon earth. This is the reason why it is iniisfensable for us 
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/O u»d»rmin, all faith, to Uar out of the minds of tha coy.M tha 
very frtnctfU of Godhead and the sfirit, and to -put in its plat* 
arithmetical calculations and material needs. 

In order to give the goyim no time to think and take note, their 
minds must be diverted towards industry and trade. Thus, all tho 
nations will be swallowed up in the pursuit of gain and in the race 
or It will not take note of their common foe. But again, in ordci 
t at freedom may once for all disintegrate and ruin the communitin 
of the goytm, we must put industry on a speculative basis: the result 
o this will be that what is withdrawn from the land by industry will 
slip through the hands and pass into speculation, that is^ to our clasaci. 

The intensified struggle for superiority and shocks delivered to cco- 
nomic life will create, nay, have already created, disenchanted, cold 
and heartless communities. Such communities will foster a stroiiu 
aversion towards the higher political and towards religion. Their only 
guide IS gam, that is Gold, which they will erect into a veritabln 

^**•11’ delights which it can give. Then 

wi the hour strike when, not for the sake of attaining the good, not 
even to win wealth, but solely out of hatred towards the privileged, 
the lower classes of the goyim will follow our lead against our rivals 
for power, the intellectuals of the goyhn. 

PROTOCOI, NO. 5 

What form of administrative rule can be given to communities in 
which corruption has penetrated everywhere, communities where ricliei 
are attained only by the clever surprise tactics of semi-swindling 
tricks; where looseness reigns; where morality is maintained by penal 
measures and harsh laws but not by voluntary accepted principle,! 
where the feelings towards faith and country arc obliterated by co,- 
mopolitan convictions? What form of rule is to be given to thc.r 
communities if not that despotism which I shall describe to you 
ater. We shall create an intensified centralisation of government 
m order to grip in our hands all the forces of the community. 
We shall regulate mechanically all the actions of the political life 
of our subjects by new laws. These laws will withdraw one by on* 
all the indulgences and liberties which have been permitted by th* 
goy%m, and oUr kingdom will be distinguished by a despotism of luili 
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magnificent proportions as to be at any moment and In every place in 
i position to wipe out any goyim who oppose us by deed or word. 

We shall be told that such a despotism as I speak of is not con¬ 
sistent with the progress of these days, but I will prove to you that it is. 

In the times when the peoples looked upon kings on their thrones 
as on a pure manifestation of the will of God, they submitted without 
a murmur to the despotic power of kings: but from the day when we 
insinuated into their minds the conception of their own rights they 
began to regard the occupants of thrones as mere ordinary mortals. 
The holy unction of the Lord’s Anointed has fallen from the heads 
of kings in the eyes of the people, and when we also robbed them of 
their faith in God the might of power was flung upon the streets 
into the place of public proprietorship and was seized by us. 

Moreover, the art of directing masses and individuals by means of 
cleverly manipulated theory and verbiage, by regulations of life in 
common and all sorts of other quirks, in all which the goyim under¬ 
stand nothing, belongs likewise to the specialists of our administrative 
brain. Reared on analysis, observation, on delicacies of fine calculation, 
in this species of skill wc have no rivals, any more than we have 
either in the drawing up of plans of political actions and solidarity. 
In this respect the Jesuits alone might have compared with us, but wc 
have contrived to discredit them in the eyes of the unthinking mob as 
an overt organisation, while wc ourselves all the while have kept our 
secret organisation in the shade. However, it is probably all the same 
to the world who is its sovereign lord, whether the head of Catholicism 
or our despot of the blood of Zion! But to us, the Chosen People, 
it is very far from being a matter of indiflference. 

For a time ferhafs we might he successfully dealt with hy a coalition 
of the GOYIM of all the zvorld: but from this danger we are secured 
by the discord existing among them whose roots are so deeply seated 
that they can never now be plucked up. We have set one against another 
the personal and national reckonings of the goyim^ religious and race 
hatreds, which wc have fostered into a huge growth in the course of 
the past twenty centuries. This is the reason why there is not one 
State which would anywhere receive support if it were to raise its arm, 
for every one of them must bear in mind that any agreement against 
us would be unprofitable to itself. We are too strong—there is no 
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evading our power. The natio 7 is cannot come to even an inconsiderable 
frivatc agreement without our secretly having a hand in it. 

Per Me reges regna?it, is through Me that Kings reign.'’ Ainl 
it was said by the prophets that we were chosen by God Himself U\ 
rule over the whole earth. God has endowed us with genius that wr 
may be equal to our task. Were genius in the opposite camp it would 
still struggle against us, but even so a newcomer is no match for llin 
old-established settler: the struggle would be merciless between uii» 
such a fight as the world has never yet seen. Aye, and the genius on 
their side would have arrived too late. All the wheels of the machinery 
of all States go by the force of the engine, which is in our hands, ami 
that engine of the machinery of States is—Gold. The science of 
political economy invented by our learned elders has for long pnM 
been giving royal prestige to capital. 

Capital, if It is to co-operate untrammelled, must be free to establish 
a monopoly of industry and trade: this is already being put in execu¬ 
tion by an unseen hand in all quarters of the world. This freedom 
will give political force to those engaged in industry, and that will 
help to oppress the people. Nowadays it is more important to disarm 
the peoples than to lead them into war: more important to use for 
our advantage the passions which have burst into flames than to qucncli 
their fire: more important to catch up and interpret the ideas of othcru 
to suit ourselves than to eradicate them. The frincifal object of our 
directorate consists in this: to debilitate the fublic mind by criticism ^ 
to lead it away from serious reflections calculated to arouse resistance t 
to distract the forces of the mind towards a shatn fight of emfty 
eloquence^ 

In all ages the peoples of the world, equally with individuals, luiva 
accepted words for deeds, for they are content with a show aiiil 
rarely pause to note, in the public arena, whether promises are followcil 
by performance. Therefore we shall establish show institutions whi«li 
will give eloquent proof of their benefit to progress. 

We shall assume to ourselves the liberal physiognomy of all parlicfi, 
of all directions, and we shall give that physiognomy a voice in ora/nn 
who will sfeak so much that they will exhaust the fatience of theh 
hearers atid 'produce an abhorrence of oratory. 

In order to put public opinion into our Itands we must brmg it inta 
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a state of bewilderrsient by giving expression from all sides to so many 
contradictory opinions and for such length of time as will suffice to 
snake the goyim lose their heads in the labyrinth and come to see that 
the best thing is to have no opinion of any khtd in matters political^ 
which it is not given to the public to understand, because they are 
understood only by him who guides the public. This is the first secret. 

The second secret requisite for the success of our government is 
comprised in the following: To multiply to such an extent national 
failings, habits, passions, conditions of civil life, that it will be 
impossible for anyone to know where he is in the resulting chaos, so 
that the people in consequence will fail to understand one another. 
This measure will also serve us in another way, namely, to sow discord 
in all parties, to dislocate all collective forces which are still unwilling 
to submit to us, and to discourage any kind of personal initiative which 
might in any degree hinder our afifair. There is nothing more danger^ 
ents than personal initiative; if it has genius behind it, such initiative 
can do more than can be done by millions of people among whom 
we have sown discord. We must so direct the education of the goyim 
communities that whenever they come upon a matter requiring initia¬ 
tive they may drop their hands in despairing impotence. The strain 
which results from freedom of action saps the forces when it meets 
with the freedom of another. From this collision arise grave moral 
shocks, disenchantments, failures. By all these means we shall so wear 
down the goyim that they will he compelled to offer us international 
power of a nature that by its positiem will enable us without any 
violence gradually to absorb all the State forces of the world and to 
jorm a Super-Government, In place of the rulers of to-day we shall 
set up a bogey which will be called the Super-Government Admin¬ 
istration. Its hands will reach out in all directions like nippers and 
its organisation will be of such colossal dimensions that it cannot fall 
to subdue all the nations of the world. 

PROTOCOL NO. 6 

We shall soon begin to establish huge monopolies, reservoirs of 
colossal riches, upon which even large fortunes of the goyim will 
depend to such an extent that they will go to the bottom together with 
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the credit of the States on the day after the political smash. . . . 

You gentlemen here present who are economists, just strike an 
estimate of the significance of this combination! . 

In every possible way we must develop the significance of our 
Super-Government by representing it as the Protector and Benefactor 
of all those who voluntarily submit to us. 

The aristocracy of the goyim as a political force, is dead—wc need 
not take it into account; but as landed proprietors they can still l>c 
harmful to us from the fact that they are self-sufficing in the resource* 
upon which they live. It is essential therefore for us at whatever cosi 
to deprive them of their land. This object will be best attained by 
increasing the burdens upon landed property—in loading lands with 
debts. These measures will check land-holding and keep it in a state 
of humble and unconditional submission. 

The aristocrats of the goyim, being hereditarily incapable of con¬ 
tenting themselves with little, will rapidly burn up and fizzle out. 

At the same time we must intensively patronise trade and industry, 
but, first and foremost, speculation, the part played by which is to 
provide a counterpoise to industry: the absence of speculative industry 
will multiply capital in private hands and will serve to restore agri¬ 
culture by freeing the land from indebtedness to the land banka. 
What we want is that industry should drain off from the land both 
labour and capital and by means of speculation transfer into our hand* 
all the money of the world, and thereby throw all the goyim into 
the ranks of the proletariat. Then the goymi will bow down before 
us, if for no other reason but to get the right to exist. 

To complete the ruin of the industry of the goyhn we shall bring 
to the assistance of speculation the luxury which wc have developed 
among the goyhn, that greedy demand for luxury which is swallowing 
up everything. Wc shall raise the rate of wages which, however, tviU 
not bring any advantage to the workers, for, at the same time, we 
shall produce a rise in frices of the first necessaries of life, alleging 
that it arises from the decline of agriculture and cattle-breeding: we 
shall further undermine artfully and deefly sources of 'production, by 
accustoming the workers to anarchy and to drunkefiness and side by side 
therewith taking all measure to extirpate from the face of the earth 
all the educated forces of the coYiM. 

In order that the true meaning of things may not strike the goyim 
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before the proper time we shall mask it under an alleged ardent desire 
to serve the working classes and the great principles of political econ¬ 
omy abou.t which our economic theories are carrying on an energetic 
propaganda. 


PROTOCOL NO. 7 


The intensification of armaments, the increase of police forces 
are all essential for the completion of the aforementioned plans. 
What wc have to get at is that there should be in all the States of the 
world, besides ourselves, only the masses of the proletariat, a few 
millionaires devoted to our interests, police and soldiers. 

Throughout all Europe, and by means of relations with Europe, 
in other continents also, we must create ferments, discords and hos¬ 
tility. Therein we gain a double advantage. In the first place we keep 
in check all countries, for they well know that we have the power 
whenever wc like to create disorders or to restore order. All these 
countries are accustomed to see in us an indispensable force of coercion. 
In the second place, by our intrigues wc shall tangle up all the threads 
which we have stretched into the cabinets of all States by means of 
politics, by economic treaties, or loan obligations. In order to succeed 
in this we must use great cunning and penetration during negotia- 
lions and agreements, but, as regards what is called the ‘‘official 
language,” we shall keep to the opposite tactics and assume the mask 
of honesty and compliancy. In this way the peoples and governments 
of the goyim, whom we have taught to look only at the outside of what¬ 
ever wc present to their notice, will still continue to accept us as the 
benefactors and saviours of the human race. 

We must be in a position to respond to every act of opposition by 
war with the neighbours of that country which dares to oppose us: 
but if these neighbours should also venture to stand collectively together 
against us, then we must offer resistance by a universal war. 

The principal factor of success in the political is the secrecy of its 
undertakings: the word should not agree with the deeds of the diplomat. 

We must compel the governments of the goyim to take action in 
the direction favoured by our widely conceived plan, already ap¬ 
proaching the desired consummation, by what we shall represent as 
public opinion, secretly prompted by us through the means of that 
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so-called Great Power’^ the- Pressy zohichy with a few exceftiOH\ 
that may be disregarded^ is already entirely in our hands. 

In a word, to sum up our system of keeping the governments of thi* 
goyim In Europe in check, we shall show our strength to one of them 
by terrorist attempts and to all, if we allow the possibility of a gencfiil 
rising against us, we shall respond with the guns of America or Chinn 
or Japan. 

PROTOCOL NO. 8 

We must arm ourselves with all the weapons which our opponcnH 
might employ against us. We must search out in the very finest shadn 
of expression and the knotty points of the lexicon of law justification 
for those cases where we shall have to pronounce judgments that mighl 
appear abnormally audacious and unjust, for it is important that them 
resolutions should be set forth in expressions that shall seem to be 
the most exalted moral principles cast into legal form. Our directorate 
must surround itself with all these forces of civilisation among whirli 
it will have to work. It will surround itself with publicists, practical 
jurists, administrators, diplomats and, finally, with persons prepared 
by a special super-educational training in our sfecial schools. Thchi. 
persons will have cognisance of all the secrets of the social structure, 
they will know all the languages that can be made up by political 
alphabets and words; they will be made acquainted with the whole* 
underside of human nature, with all its sensitive chords on whtili 
they will have to play. These chords are the cast of mind of the goyim, 
their tendencies, shortcomings, vices and qualities, the particular!tim 
of classes and conditions. Needless to say that the talented assistant* 
of authority, of whom I speak, will be taken not from among tlio 
goyiniy who are accustomed to perform their administrative work with¬ 
out giving themselves the trouble to think what its aim is, and nevn 
consider what it is needed for. T[ he administrators of the goyim sign 
papers without reading them, and they serve either for mcrcenaiy 
reasons or from ambition. 

We shall surround our government with a whole world of econ < 
omists. That is the reason why economic sciences form the principal 
subject of the teaching given to the Jews. Around us again will ba 
a whole constellation of bankers, industrialists, capitalists and—/Aa 
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main thing—millionairesy because in substance everything will be set^ 
(led by the question of figures. 

f’or a time, until there will no longer be any risk in entrusting 
responsible posts in our States to our brother-Jews, we shall put them 
in the hands of persons whose past and reputation are such that 
l>clwecn them and the people lies an abyss, persons who, in case of 
disobedience to our instructions, must face criminal charges or disap- 
pt^ar—this in order to make them defend our interest to their last 
gasp. 


PROTOCOL NO. 9 

In applying our principles let attention be paid to the character of 
(he people in whose country you live and act; a general, identical 
application of them, until such time as the people shall have been 
rc-educated to our pattern, cannot have success. But by approaching 
ilieir application cautiously you will see that not a decade will pass before 
the most stubborn character will change and we shall add a new 
people to the ranks of those already subdued by us. 

The words of the liberal, which arc in effect the words of our 
masonic watchword, namely, ‘‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” will, 
when we come into our kingdom, be changed by us into words no 
longer of a watchword, but only an expression of idealism, namely, 
into: “The right of liberty, the duty of equality, the ideal of brother¬ 
hood.” That is how we shall put it,—and so we shall catch the bull 
by the horns. . . . De facto we have already wiped out every kind of 
rule except our own, although de jure there still remain a good many 
of them. Nowadays, if any States raise a protest against us it is only 
fro forma at our discretion and by our direction, for their anti- 
Semitism is indisfensable to us for the management of our lesser 
brethren. I will not enter Into further explanations, for this matter has 
formed the subject of repeated discussions amongst us. 

For us there are no checks to limit the range of our activity. Our 
Super-Government subsists in extra-legal conditions which are described 
in the accepted terminology by the energetic and forcible word— 
Dictatorship. I am in a position to tell you with a clear conscience that 
at the proper time we, the law-givers, shall execute judgment and 
sentence, we shall slay and we shall spare, we, as head of all our 
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twp*, are mounted on the steed of the leader. We rule by force of 
will, because m our hands are the fragments of a once powerful parly, 
now vanquished by us. And the weapons in our hands are limithu 
ambthonsy burning greediness, merciless vengeance, hatreds and malict, 
It ts from us that the all-engulfing terror proceeds. We have in 
our service fersons of all opinions, of all doctrines, restorating mon¬ 
archists, demagogues, socialists, communists, and utopian dreamers of 
every kind. We have harnessed them all to the task: each one of them 
on his own account is boring away at the last remnants of authority, 
is striving to overthrow all established form of order. By these acts all 
States are In torture; they exhort to tranquillity, are ready to sacrifice 
everything for peace: but we will not give them peace until they 
openly acknowledge our international Super-Government, and willi 
submissiveness. 

The people have raised a howl about the necessity of settling (hd 
question of Socialism by way of an international agreement. Division 
into fractional parties has given them into our hands, for, in order Us 
carry on a contested struggle one must have money, and the money 
is all in our /uinds. 

We might have reason to apprehend a union between the “clear- 
sighted ’ force of the goy kings on their thrones and the "blind" 
forM of the goy mobs, but we have taken all the needful measiirK 
against any such possibility: between the one and the other force we 
have erected a bulwark in the shape of a mutual terror between 
them. In this way the blind force of the people remains our suppmi 
and we, and we only, shall provide them with a leader and, of courie, 
direct them along the road that leads to our goal. 

In order that the hand of the blind mob may not free itself from 
our guiding hand, we must every now and then enter into close com 
munion with it, if not actually in person, at any rate through soiim 
of the most trusty of our brethren. When we are acknowledged a. 
the only authority we shall discuss with the people personally on ill# 
market places, and we shall instruct them on questions of the political 
in such wise as may turn them in the direction that suits us. 

Who is going to verify what is taught in the village schools? Bin 
what an envoy of the government or a king on his throne himself may 
say cannot but become immediately known to the whole State, for 11 
will be spread abroad by the voice of the people. 

In order not to annihilate the institutions of the goyim before |( 
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id time we have touched them with craft and delicac}^ and have taken 
hold of the ends of the springs which move their mechanism. These 
•prings lay in a strict but just sense of order; we have replaced them 
by the chaotic license of liberalism. We have got our hands into the 
Administration of the law, into the conduct of elections, into the press, 
into liberty of the person, iut frincifally into education and training 
(ts being tlie corner-stones of a free existence. 

We have fooled^ betnused and corrupted the youth of the goyim 
rearing them in 'princi'ples and theories which are known to us to 
be false although it is by us that they h-ave been inculcated. 

Above the existing laws without substantially altering them, and 
by merely twisting them into contradictions of interpretations, we have 
erected something grandiose in the way of results. These results found 
expression first in the fact that the interpretations masked the lazes: 
afterwards they entirely hid them from the eyes of the governments 
owing to the impossibility of making anything out of the tangled web 
of legislation. 

This is the origin of the theory of course of arbitration. 

You may say the goyim will rise upon us, arms in hand, if 
they guess what is going on before the time comes; but in the West 
we have against this a manoeuvre of such appalling terror that the 
very stoutest hearts quail—the undergrounds, metropolitains, those 
subterranean corridors which, before the time comes, will be driven 
under all the capitals and from whence those capitals will be blown 
into the air with all their organisations and archives. 

PROTOCOL NO. 10 

To-day 1 begin with a repetition of what I said before, and I beg 
you to bear in mind that governments and peoples are content m the 
political with outside appearances. And how, indeed, are the goyim to 
perceive the underlying meaning of things when their representa¬ 
tives give the best of their energies to enjoying themselves? For our 
policy it is of the greatest importance to take cognisance of this detail; 
it will be of assistance to us when we come to consider the division 
of authority, freedom of speech, of the press, of religion (faith), 
of the law of association, of equality before the law, of the inviola¬ 
bility of property, of the dwelling, of taxation (the idea of concealed 
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taxes), of the reflex force of the laws. All these questions arc such m 
ought not to be touched upon directlv and openlv before the pcopif. 
In cases where it is indispensable to touch upon them they niunt 
not be categorically named, it must merely be declared without detailed 
exposition that the principles of contemporary law are acknowledged 
by us. The reason of keeping silence in this respect is that by nol 
naming a principle we leave ourselves freedom of action, to drop thii 
or that out of it without attracting notice; if they were all categorically 
named they would all appear to have been already given. 

The mob cherishes a special affection and respect for the geniuifi 
of political power and accepts all their deeds of violence with 
admiring response: ‘^rascally, well, yes, it is rascally, but it’s clever! 
... a trick, if you like, but how craftily played, how magnificenlly 
done, what impudent audacity!” . . . 

We count upon attracting all nations to the task of erecting thn 
new fundamental structure, the project for which has been drawn 
up by us. This is why, before everything, it is indispensable for iii 
to arm ourselves and to store up in ourselves that absolutely recklcp-* 
audacity and irresistible might of the spirit which in the person of oiii 
active workers will break down all hindrances on our way. 

When we h^ve acconiflished our couf d^etat we shall say then th 
the various feofles: ^^Everything has gone terribly badly, all have been 
worn out with sufferings. We are destroying the causes of your for 
ment — nationalities, frontiers, differences of coinages. You are ,tf 
liberty, of course, to fronounce sentence ufon us, but can it fossibly 
be a just one if it is confirfned by you before you. make any trial of 
what we are offering you,^^ , . . Then will the mob exalt us and huM 
us uf in their hands in a unanimous triumfh of kofes and exfecfti 
Hofis, Voting, which we have made the instru?nent which will set o\ 
on the throne of the world by teaching even the very smallest unU\ 
of members of the human race to vote hy means of rneetings and 
agreements by group, will then have served its furfoses and will flay 
its fart then for the last ti?ne by a UTianimity of desire to 7nake cloi^ 
acquaintance with us before condemning us. 

To secure this we must have everybody vote without distinction r*/ 
classes and qualifications, in order to establish an absolute majority, 
which cannot be got from the educated propertied classes. In this wny, 
by inculcating in all a sense of self-importance, we shall destroy amoiin 
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(he goyim the importance of the family and its educational value and 
remove the possibility of individual minds splitting off, for the mob, 
handled by us, will not let them come to the front nor even give 
them a hearing; it is accustomed to listen to us only who pay it for 
obedience and attention. In this way we shall create a blind, mighty 
force which will never be in a position to move in any direction 
without the guidance of our agents set at its head by us as leaders of 
ihc mob. I’he people will submit to this regime because it will know 
that upon these leaders will depend its earnings, gratifications and the 
receipt of all kinds of benefits. 

A scheme of government should come ready made from one brain, 
because it will never be clinched firmly if it is allowed to be split 
into fractional parts in the minds of many. It is allowable, therefore, 
for us to have cognisance of the scheme of action but not to discuss it 
lest we disturb its artfulness, the interdependence of its component 
parts, the practical force of the secret meaning of each clause. To 
discuss and make alterations in a labour of this kind by means of 
numerous votings is to impress upon it the stamp of all ratiocinations 
and misunderstandings which have failed to penetrate the depth and 
nexus of its plottings. We want our schemes to be forcible and suitably 
concocted. Therefore WE OUGHT NOT TO FLING THE WORK 
OF GENIUS OF OUR GUIDE to the fangs of the mob or even 
of a select company. 

These schemes will not turn existing institutions upside down just 
yet. They will only aflFect changes in their economy and consequently 
in the whole combined movement of their progress, which will thus 
be directed along the paths laid down in our schemes. 

Under various names there exists in all countries approximately one 
and the same thing. Representation, Ministry, Senate, State Council, 
Legislative and Executive Corps. I need not explain to you the 
mechanism of the relation of these institutions to one another, because 
you are aw^are of all that; only take note of the fact that each of the 
above-named institutions corresponds to some important function of the 
State, and I w'ould beg you to remark that the word ‘‘important” I apply 
not to the institution but to the function, consequently it is not the 
institutions which are important but their functions. These institutions 
have divided up among themselves all the functions of government— 
administrative, legislative, executive, wherefore they have come to 
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operate as do the organs in the human body. If we injure one part in 
the machinery of State, the State falls sick, like a human body, ami 
will die. 

When wc introduced into the State organism the poison of Liberal¬ 
ism its whole political complexion underwent a change. States have 
been seized with a mortal illness—blood-poisoning. All that remaini 
is to await the end of their death agony. 

Liberalism produced Constitutional States, which took the place of 
what was the only safeguard of the goyitn^ namely, Despotism j and a 
constitution^ as you well knotVy is nothing else but a school of discords^ 
misunderstandings, quarrels, disagreements, fruitless party agitations, 
party whims—in a word, a school of everything that serves to destroy 
the personality of State activity. The tribune of the ^Halkeries^^ haSy no 
less efectively than the PresSy condemned the rulers to inactivity and 
imfotencey and thereby rendered them useless and superfluous, for which 
reason indeed they have been in many countries deposed. Then it was 
that the era of republics became possible of realisation'y and then it was 
that we replaced the ruler by a caricature of a government—by a 
fresidenty taken from the moby from the midst of our fuffet creatures^ 
our slaves. This was the foundation of the mine which we have laid 
under the goy people, I should rather say, under the goy peoples. 

In the near future we shall establish the responsibility of presidenu, 

By that time we shall be in a position to disregard forms in carry¬ 
ing through matters for which our personal puppet will be responsible. 
What do we care if the ranks of those striving for power should bo 
thinned, if there should arise a deadlock from the impossibility of 
finding presidents, a deadlock which will finally disorganize the coun¬ 
try? 

In order that our scheme may produce this result we shall arrange 
elections in favour of such presidents as have in their past some dark, 
undiscovered stain, some “Panama’’ or other—then they will be trust¬ 
worthy agents for the accomplishment of our plans out of fear of 
revelations and from the natural desire of ever^^one who has attained 
power, namely, the retention of privileges, advantages and honour 
connected with the office of president. The chamber of deputies will 
provide cover for, will protect, will elect the president, but we shall take 
from it the right to propose new, or make changes in existing lawi, 
for this right will be given by us to the responsible president, a puppet 
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in our hands. Naturally, the authority of the president will then 
become a target for every possible form of attack, but we shall provide 
him with a means of self-defence in the right of an appeal to the 
people, for the decision of the people over the heads of their repre¬ 
sentatives, that is to say, an appeal to that same blind slave of ours— 
the majority of the mob. Independently of this we shall invest the 
president with the right of declaring a state of war. We shall justify 
this last right on the ground that the president as chief of the whole 
army of the country must have it at his disposal, in case of need for the 
defence of the new republican constitution, the right to defend which 
will belong to him as the responsible representative of this constitution. 

It is easy to understand that in these conditions the key of the 
shrine will lie in our hands, and no one outside of ourselves will any 
longer direct the force of legislation. 

Besides this we shall, with the introduction of the new republican 
constitution, take from the Chamber the right of interpellation on 
government measures, on the pretext of preserving political secrecy, 
and, further, we shall by the new constitution reduce the number of 
representatives to a minimum, thereby proportionately reducing polit¬ 
ical passions and the passion for politics. If, however, they should, 
which is hardly to be expected, burst into flame, even in this mini¬ 
mum, we shall nullify them by a stirring appeal and a reference to 
the majority of the whole people. . . . Upon the president will 
depend the appointment of presidents and vice-presidents of the Cham¬ 
ber and the Senate. Instead of constant sessions of Parliaments we shall 
reduce their sittings to a few months. Moreover, the president, as 
chief of the executive power, will have the right to summon and 
dissolve Parliament, and, in the latter case, to prolong the time for 
the appointment of a new parliamentary assembly. But in order that 
the consequences of all these acts which in substance are illegal, should 
not, prematurely for our plans, fall upon the responsibility established 
by us of the president, we shall instigate ministers and other officials 
of the higher administration about the president to evade his disfosu 
tions by taking measures of their owUy for doing which they will be 
made the scapegoats in his place. . . . This part we especially recom¬ 
mend to be given to be played by the Senate, the Council of State, 
or the Council of Ministers, but not to an individual official. 

The president will, at our discretion, interpret the sense of such 
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of the existing laws as admit of various interpretation; he will further 
annul them when we indicate to him the necessity to do so, besides 
this, he will have the riglit to propose temporary laws, and even new 
departures in the government constitutional working, the pretext both 
for the one and other being the requirements for the supreme welfare 
of the State. 

By such measures we shall obtain the power of destroying little by 
little, step by step, all that at the outset when we enter on our rights, 
we are compelled to introduce into the constitutions of States to pre¬ 
pare for the transition to an imperceptible abolition of every kind of 
constitution, and then the time is come to turn every form of govern¬ 
ment into our desfotism. 

The recognition of our despot may also come before the destruction 
of the constitution; the moment for this recognition will come when 
the peoples, utterly wearied by the irregularities and incompetence— 
a matter which we shall arrange for—of their rulers, will clamour: 
‘‘Away with them and give us one king over all the earth who will 
unite us and annihilate the causes of discords—frontiers, nationalities, 
religions. State debts—who will give us peace and quiet, which wc 
cannot find under our rulers and representatives.” 

But you yourselves perfectly well know that to froduce the possi¬ 
bility of the expression of such wishes by all the nations it is indis^ 
pensable to trouble in all countries the people^s relations with their 
governments so as to utterly exhaust humanity with dissension^ hatred^ 
struggley envy and even by the use of torturey by starvationy BY THE 
INOCULATION OF DISEASESy by wanty so that the goyim see no 
other issue than to take refuge in our complete sovereignty in money 
and in all else. 

But if we give the nations of the world a breathing space the 
moment we long for is hardly likely ever to arrive. 

PROTOCOL NO. 11 

The State Council has been, as it were, the emphatic expression of 
the authority of the ruler: it will be, as the “show” part of the 
Legislative Corps, what may be called the editorial committee of the 
laws and decrees of the ruler. 

This, then, is the programme of the new constitution. We shall 
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make Law, Right and Justice (1) in the guise of proposals to the 
Legislative Corps, (2) by decrees of the president under the guise of 
general regulations, of orders of the Senate and of resolutions of the 
State Council in the guise of ministerial orders, (3) and in case a 
suitable occasion should arise—in the form of a revolution in the 
State. 

Having established approximately the modus agendi we will occupy 
ourselves with details of those combinations by which we have still 
to complete the revolution in the course of the machinery of State in 
the direction already indicated. By these combinations I mean the 
freedom of the Press, the right of association, freedom of conscience, 
the voting principle, and many another that must disappear for ever 
from the memory of man, or undergo a radical alteration the day 
after the promulgation of the new constitution. It is only at that 
moment that we shall be able at once to announce all our orders, for, 
afterwards, every noticeable alteration will be dangerous, for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: if this alteration be brought in with harsh severity 
and in a sense of severity and limitations, it may lead to a feeling of 
despair caused by fear of new alterations in the same direction; if, 
on the other hand, it be brought in in a sense of further indulgences 
it will be said that we have recognised our own wrongdoing and this 
will destroy the prestige of the infallibility of our authority, or else 
it will be said that we have become alarmed and are compelled to show 
a yielding disposition, for which we shall get no thanks because it will 
be supposed to be compulsory. . . . Both the one and the other are 
injurious to the prestige of the new constitution. What we want is 
that from the first moment of its promulgation, while the peoples of 
the world are still stunned by the accomplished fact of the revolution, 
still in a condition of terror and uncertainty, they should recognise 
once for all that we are so strong, so inexpugnable, so superabundantly 
filled with power, that in no case shall we take any account of them, 
and so far from paying any attention to their opinions or wishes, we 
arc ready and able to crush with irresistible power all expression or 
manifestation thereof at every moment and in every place, that we 
have seized at once everything we wanted and shall in no case divide 
our power with them. . , , Then in fear and trembling they will close 
their eyes to everything, and be content to await what will be the 
end of it all* 
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The goyi?n are a flock of sheep, and we are their wolves. And you 
know what happens when the wolves get hold of the flock? , , . 

There is another reason also why they will close their eyes: for wc 
shall keep promising them to give back all the liberties we have taken 
away as soon as we have quelled the enemies of peace and tamed all 
parties. . . . 

It is not worth while to say anything about how long a time they 
will be kept waiting for this return of their liberties. . . . 

For what purpose then have we invented this whole policy and 
insinuated it into the minds of the goys without giving them any 
chance to examine its underlying meaning? For what, indeed, if not 
in order to obtain in a roundabout way what is for our scattered tribe 
unattainable by the direct road? It is this which has served as the basis 
for our organisation of SECRET MASONRY WHICH IS NOT 
KNOWN TO, AND AIMS WHICH ARE NOT EVEN SO MUCH 
AS SUSPECTED BY, THESE GOY CATTLE, ATTRACTED BY 
US INTO THE “SHOW*^ ARMY OF MASONIC LODGES IN 
ORDER TO THROW DUST IN THE EYES OF THEIR FEL¬ 
LOWS. 

God has granted to us. His Chosen People, the gift of the dis¬ 
persion, and in this which appears in all eyes to be our weakness, has 
come forth all our strength, which has now brought us to the threshold 
of sovereignty over all the world. 

There now remains not much more for us to build up upon the 
foundation we have laid. 

PROTOCOL NO. 12 

The word “freedom,” which can be interpreted in various ways, is 
defined by us as follows:— 

Freedom is the right to do that which the law allows. This interpre¬ 
tation of the word will at the proper time be of service to us, because 
all freedom will thus be in our hands, since the laws will abolish or 
create only that which is desirable for us according to the aforesaid 
programme. 

We shall deal with the press in the following way: What is the 
part played by the press to-day? It serves to excite and inflame those 
passions which are needed for our purpose or else it serves selfish ends 
of parties. It is often vapid, unjust, mendacious, and the majority of 
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the public have not the slightest idea what ends the press really serves. 
We shall saddle and bridle it with a tight curb: we shall do the same 
also with all productions of the printing press, for where would be 
the sense of getting rid of the attacks of the press if we remain 
targets for pamphlets and books? The produce of publicity, which 
nowadays is a source of heavy expense owing to the necessity of censor¬ 
ing it, will be turned by us into a very lucrative source of income to 
our State: we shall lay on it a special stamp tax and require deposits 
of caution-money before permitting the establishment of any organ of 
the press or of printing offices; these will then have to guarantee our 
government against any kind of attack on the part of the press. For 
any attempt to attack us, if such still be possible, we shall inflict fines 
without mercy. Such measures as stamp tax, deposit of caution-money 
and fines secured by these deposits, will bring in a huge income to the 
government. It is true that party organs might not spare money for the 
sake of publicity, but these we shall shut up at the second attack upon 
us. No one shall with impunity lay a finger on the aureole of our 
government infallibility. The pretext for stopping any publication will 
be the alleged plea that it is agitating the public mind without occasion 
or justification, / beg you to note that among those making attacks ufon 
us will also be organs established by us^ but they will attack exclusively 
foints that we have fre-determined to alter^ 

Not a single aimouncement will reach the 'public without our con- 
troL Even now this is already being attained by us inasmuch as all 
news items are received by a few agencies, in whose offices they are 
focused from all parts of the world. These agencies will then be 
already entirely ours and will give publicity only to what we dictate 
to them. 

If already now we have contrived to possess ourselves of the minds 
of the goy communities to such an extent that they all come near 
looking upon the events of the world through the coloured glasses of 
those spectacles we are setting astride their noses: if already now there 
is not a single State where there exist for us any barriers to admittance 
into what goy stupidity calls State secrets: what will our position be 
then, when we shall be acknowledged supreme lords of the world in 
the person of our king of all the world. . . . 

Let us turn again to the future of the printing press. Every one 
desirous of being a publisher, librarian, or printer, will be obliged to 
provide himself with the diploma instituted therefor, which, in case 
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of any fault, will be immediately impounded. With such measures the 
mstrumcnt of thought tvill become an educative mea^ts in the hands of 
our government^ which will no longer allow the mass of the nation to 
he led astray in by-ways and fantasies about the blessings of frogress. Is 
there any one of us who does not know tLit these phantom blessings arc 
the direct roads to foolish imaginings which give birth to anarchical 
relations of men among themselves and towards authority, because \s 

progress, or rather the idea of progress, has introduced the conception j 

of every kind of emancipation, but has failed to establish its limits. . . . 

All the so-called liberals are anarchists, if not in fact, at any rate in 
thought. Every one of them is hunting after phantoms of freedom, 
and falling exclusively into license, that is, into the anarchy of pro¬ 
test for the sake of protest. ... 

We turn to the periodical press. We shall impose on it, as on all 
printed matter, stamp taxes per sheet and deposits of caution-moncy, 
and books of less than 30 sheets will pay double. We shall reckon them 
as pamphlets in order, on the one hand, to reduce the number of maga¬ 
zines, which are the worst form of printed poison, and, on the other, 
in order that this measure may force writers into such lengthy produc- i 
tions that they will be little read, especially as they will be costly. At the 
same time what we shall publish ourselves to influence mental develop- n 
ment in the direction laid down for our profit will be cheap and will be 
read voraciously. The tax will bring vapid literary ambitions within boundl J 
and the liability to penalties will make literary men dependent upon V 
us. And if there should be any found who arc desirous of writing 3 
against us, they will not find any person eager to print their produc- M 
tions. Before accepting any production for publication in print the 
publisher or printer will have to apply to the authorities for permission S 
to do so. Thus we shall know beforehand of all tricks preparing against « 
us and shall nullify them by getting ahead with explanations on the fl 
subject treated of. M 

Literature and journalism are two of the most important educative m 
forces, and therefore our government will become proprietor of the 
majority of the journals. This will neutralise the Injurious influence 
of the privately owned press and will put us in possession of a tre- 
mendous influence upon the public mind. ... If we give permits for 
ten journals, we shall ourselves found thirty, and so on in the same V 
proportion. This, however, must in nowise be suspected by the public. ■ 
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For which reason all journals published by us will be of the most 
opposite, in appearance, tendencies and opinions, thereby creating con¬ 
fidence in us and bringing over to us our quite unsuspicious opponents, 
who will thus fall into our trap and be rendered harmless. 

In the front rank will stand organs of an official character. They 
will always stand guard over our interests, and therefore their influence 
will be comparatively insignificant. 

In the second rank will be the semi-official organs, whose part it 
will be to attract the tepid and indiflFercnt. 

In the third rank we shall set up our own, to all appearance, opposi¬ 
tion, which, in at least one of its organs, will present what looks like 
the very antipodes to us. Our real opponents at heart will accept this 
simulated opposition as their own and will show us their cards. 

All our newspapers will be of all possible complexions—aristo¬ 
cratic, republican, revolutionary, even anarchical—for so long, of 
course, as the constitution exists. . . , Like the Indian idol Vishnu 
they will have a hundred hands, and every one of them will have a 
finger on any one of the public opinions as required. When a pulse 
quickens these hands will lead opinion in the direction of our aims, 
for an excited patient loses all power of judgment and easily yields 
to suggestion. Those fools who will think they are repeating the 
opinion of a newspaper of their own camp will be repeating our 
opinion or any opinion that seems desirable for us. In the vain belief 
that they are following the organ of their party they will in fact 
follow the flag which we hang out for them. 

In order to direct our newspaper militia in this sense we must take 
especial and minute care in organising this matter. Under the title of 
central department of the press we shall institute literary gatherings 
at which our agents will without attracting attention issue the orders 
and watchwords of the day. By discussing and controverting, but always 
superficially, without touching the essence of the matter, our organs 
will carry on a sham fight fusillade with the official newspapers solely 
for the purpose of giving occasion for us to express ourselves more 
fully than could well be done from the outset in official announce¬ 
ments, whenever, of course, that is to our advantage. 

These attacks ufon us will also serve another furfose^ namelyy that 
our subjects will be convinced of the existence of full freedom of 
sfeech and so give our agents an occasion to affirm that all organs 
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which offose us are emfty babblers^ since they- are Incapable of finding 
any substantial objections to our orders. 

Methods of organisation like these, imperceptible to the public eye 
but absolutely sure, are the best calculated to succeed in bringing the 
attention and the confidence of the public to the side of our govern¬ 
ment. Thanks to such methods we shall be in a position as from 
time to time may be required, to excite or to tranquillise the public 

mind on political questions, to persuade or to confuse, printing now 

truth, now lies, facts or their contradictions, according as they may 
be well or ill received, always very cautiously feeling our ground 
before stepping upon it. . , . We shall have a sure triumfh over our 
offonents since they will not have at their disposition organs of the 
press in which they can give full and final expression to their views 
owing to the aforesaid methods of dealing with the press. We shall 
not even need to refute them except very superficially. 

Trial shots like these, fired by us in the third rank of our press, 

in case of need, will be energetically refuted by us in our semi¬ 

official organs. 

Even nowadays, already, to take only the French press, there arc 
forms which reveal masonic solidarity in acting on the watchword! 
all organs of the press are bound together by professional secrecy; 
like the augurs of old, not one of their numbers will give away the 
secret of his sources of information unless it be resolved to make 
announcement to them. Not one journalist will venture to betray 
this secret, for not one of them is ever admitted to practise literature 
unless his whole past has some disgraceful sore or other. . . . These 
sores would be immediately revealed. So long as they remain the 
secret of a few the prestige of the journalist attracts the majority of 
the country—the mob follows after him with enthusiasm. 

Our calculations are especially extended to the provinces. It is in¬ 
dispensable for us to inflame there those hopes and impulses with 
which we could at any moment fall upon the capital, and we shall 
represent to the capitals that these expressions are the independent 
hopes and impulses of the provinces. Naturally, the source of them 
will be always one and the same—ours. What we need is that^ until 
such time as we are in the plenitude of powery the capitals should 
find themselves stifled by the provincial opinion of the nationy i.e., of 
a majority arranged by our agentur. What we need is that at the psycho¬ 
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logical moment the capitals should not be in a position to discuss an 
accomplished fact for the simple reason, if for no other, that it has 
been accepted by the public opinion of a majority in the provinces. 

When we are in the period of the new regime transitional to that 
of our assumption of full sovereignty we must not admit any reve¬ 
lations by the press of any form of public dishonesty ^ it is necessary 
that the new regime should be thought to have so perfectly contented 
everybody that even criminality has disappeared, . . . Cases of the 
manifestation of criminality should remain known only to their vic¬ 
tims and to chance witnesses—no more. 

PROTOCOL NO. 13 

The need for daily bread forces the goyim to keep silence and be 
our humble servants. Agents taken on to our press from among the 
goyim will at our order discuss anything which it is inconvenient for 
us to issue directly in official documents, and we meanwhile, quietly 
amid the din of the discussion so raised, shall simply take and carry 
through such measures as we wish and then offer them to the public 
as an accomplished fact. No one will dare to demand the abrogation of 
a matter once settled, all the more so as it will be represented as an 
Improvement. . . . And immediately the press will distract the current 
of thought towards new questions (have we not trained people always 
to be seeking something new?). Into the discussions of these new 
questions will throw themselves those of the brainless dispensers of 
fortunes who are not able even now to understand that they have 
not the remotest conception about the matters which they undertake 
to discuss. Questions of the political are unattainable for any save 
those who have guided it already for many ages, the creators. 

From all this you will see that in securing the opinion of the 
mob we are only facilitating the working of our machinery, and 
you may remark that it is not for actions but for words issued by us 
on this or that question that we seem to seek approval. We are con¬ 
stantly making public declaration that we are guided in all our under¬ 
takings by the hope, joined to the conviction, that we are serving the 
commonweal. 

In order to distract people who may be too troublesome from 
discussions of questions of the political we are now putting forward 
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what we allege to be new questions of the political, namely, questions 
of industry. In this sphere let them discuss themselves silly! The 
masses are agreed to remain inactive, to take a rest from what they 
suppose to be political activity (which we trained them to in order 
to use them as a means of combating the goy governments) only on 
condition of being found new employments, in which we are pre¬ 
scribing them something that looks like the same political object. In 
order that the masses themselves may not guess what they are about 
zve further distract them with amusements^ games^ fastimesy 'passions^ 
feofle^s palaces, . , . ^oon we shall begin through the press to propose 
competitions in arty hi sport of all kinds: these interests will finally 
distract their minds from questions in which we should find ourselves 
compelled to oppose them. Growing more and more disaccustomed to 
reflect and form any opinions of their own, people will begin to 
talk in the same tone as we, because we alone shall be offering them 
new directions for thought ... of course through such persons as 
will not be suspected of solidarity with us. 

The part played by the liberals, utopian dreamers, will be finally 
played out when our government is acknowledged. Till such time 
they will continue to do us good service. Therefore we shall continue 
to direct their minds to all sorts of vain conceptions of fantastic 
theories, new and apparently progressive: for have we not with com¬ 
plete success turned the brainless heads of the goyim with progress, 
till there is not among the goyim one mind able to perceive that 
under this word lies a departure from truth in all cases where it is 
not a question of material inventions, for truth is one, and in it there 
is no place for progress. Progress, like a fallacious idea, serves to 
obscure truth so that none may know it except us, the Chosen of 
God, Its guardians. 

When we come into our kingdom our orators will expound great 
problems which have turned humanity upside down in order to bring 
it at the end under our beneficent rule. 

Who will ever suspect then that ALL THESE PEOPLES WERE 
STAGE-MANAGED BY US ACCORDING TO A POLITICAL 
PLAN WHICH NO ONE HAS SO MUCH AS GUESSED AT 
IN THE COURSE OF MANY CENTURIES? . . . 
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PROTOCOL, NO. 14 

When we come Into our kingdom it will be undesirable for us that 
there should exist any other religion than ours of the One God with 
whom our destiny is bound up by our position as the Chosen People 
and through whom our same destiny is united with the destinies of 
the world. We must therefore sweep away all other forms of belief. 
If this gives birth to the atheists whom we see to-day, it will not, 
being only a transitional stage, interfere with our views, but will serve 
as a warning for those generations which will hearken to our preaching 
of the religion of Moses, that, by its stable and thoroughly elaborated 
system, has brought all the peoples of the world into subjection to us. 
Therein we shall emphasise its mystical right, on which, as we shall 
say, all its educative power is based. . . . Then at every possible 
opportunity we shall publish articles in which we shall make com¬ 
parisons between our beneficent rule and those of past ages. The bless¬ 
ings of tranquillity, though it be a tranquillity forcibly brought about 
by centuries of agitation, will throw into higher relief the benefits 
to which we shall point. The errors of the goyim governments will be 
depicted by us in the most vivid hues. We shall implant such an 
abhorrence of them that the peoples will prefer tranquillity in a state 
of serfdom to those rights of vaunted freedom which have tortured 
humanity and exhausted the very sources of human existence, sources 
which have been exploited by a mob of rascally adventurers who 
know not what they do. . . . Useless changes of forms of government 
to which we instigated the goyim when ^e were undermining their 
state structureSy will have so wearied the peoples by that time that 
they will prefer to suffer anything under us rather than run the 
risk of enduring again all the agitations and miseries they have gone 
through. 

At the same time we shall not omit to emphasise the historical 
mistakes of the goy governments which have tormented humanity for 
so many centuries by their lack of understanding of everything that 
constitutes the true good of humanity in their chase after fantastic 
schemes of social blessings, and have never noticed that these schemes 
kept on producing a worse and never a better state of the universal 
relations which are the basis of human life. . . . 
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The whole force of our principles and methods will lie in the 
fact that we shall present them and expound them as a splendid 
contiast to the dead and decomposed old order of things in social life. 

Our philosophers will discuss all the shortcomings of the various 
beliefs of the goyim, BUT NO ONE WILL EVER BRING UNDER 
DISCUSSION OUR FAITH FROM ITS TRUE POINT OF 
VIEW SINCE THIS WILL BE FULLY LEARNED BY NONE 
SWE OURS, WHO WILL NEVER DARE TO BETRAY ITS 
SECRETS. 

In countries known as frogressive and enlightened we have created 
a senseless^ filthy^ abominable literature. For some time after our 
entrance to power we shall continue to encourage its existence in order 
to provide a telling relief by contrast to the speeches, party pro¬ 
gramme, which will be distributed from exalted quarters of ours. . . . 
Our wise men, trained to become leaders of the goyim, will compose 
speeches, projects, memoirs, articles, which will be used by us to 
influence the minds of the goyim, directing them towards such under¬ 
standing and forms of knowledge as have been determined by us. 

PROTOCOL NO. 15 

When we at last definitely come into our kingdom by the aid of 
coup d'etat prepared everywhere for one and the same day, after 
the worthlessness of all existing forms of government has been defi¬ 
nitely acknowledged (and not a little time will pass before that comes 
about, perhaps even a whole century) we shall make it our task to 
see that against us such things as plots shall no longer exist. With this 
purpose we shall slay without mercy all who take arms (in hand) to 
oppose our coming into our kingdom. Every kind of new institution 
of anything like a secret society will also be punished with death; 
those of them which are now in existence, are known to us, serve us 
and have served us, we shall disband and send into exile to continents 
far removed from Europe. In this way we shall froceed with those 
GOY masons who know too much; such of these as we may for some 
reason spare will be kept in constant fear of exile. We shall promul¬ 
gate a law making all former members of secret societies liable to exile 
from Europe as the centre of our rule. 

Resolutions of our government will be final, without appeal. 
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In the goy societies, in which we have planted and deeply rooted 
discord and protestantism, the only possible way of restoring order is 
to employ merciless measures that prove the direct force of authority; 
no regard must be paid to the victims who fall, they suffer for the 
well-being of the future. The attainment of that well-being, even at 
the expense of sacrifices, is the duty of any kind of government that 
acknowledges as justification for its existence not only its privileges 
but its obligations. The principal guarantee of stability of rule is to 
confirm the aureole of power, and this aureole is attained only by 
such a majestic inflexibility of might as shall carry on its face the 
emblems of inviolability from mystical causes—from the choice of 
God. Such was, until recent times, the Russian autocracy, the one and 
only serious foe we had in the world, without counting the Pafacy, 
Bear in mind the example when Italy, drenched with blood, never 
touched a hair of the head of Sulla* who had poured forth that blood: 
Sulla enjoyed an apotheosis for his might in the eyes of the people, 
though they had been torn in pieces by him, but his intrepid return 
to Italy ringed him round with inviolability. The people do not lay 
a finger on him who hypnotises them by his daring and strength of 
mind. 

Meantime, however, until we come into our kingdom, we shall act 
in the contrary way: we shall create and multiply free masonic lodges 
in all the countries of the world, absorb into them all who may be¬ 
come or who are prominent in public activity, for in these lodges 
we shall find our principal intelligence office and means of influence. 
All these lodges we shall bring under one central administration, 
known to us alone and to all others absolutely unknown, which will 
be composed of our learned elders. The lodges will have their repre¬ 
sentatives who will serve to screen the above-mentioned administration 
of masonry and from whom will issue the watchword and programme. 
In these lodges we shall tie together the knot which binds together 
all revolutionary and liberal elements. Their composition will be 
made up of all strata of society. The most secret political plots will 
be known to us and will fall under our guiding hands on the very day 
of their conception. Among the members of these lodges will be al~ 

* Some versions of the “Protocols^^ followed Joly’s “Dialogues” so 
closely that Joly’s mistaken spelling of Sulla’s name as “Sylla” was also 
copied. In the translation of the “Protocols” here used, however, the mis¬ 
take was rectified.—H. B. 
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most all the agents of international and national folice since their 
service is for us irreplaceable in the respect that the police is in a 
position not only to use its own particular measures with, the insub¬ 
ordinate, but also to screen our activities and provide pretexts for 
discontents, et cetera. 

"1 he class of people who most willingly enter into secret societies 
are those who live by their wits, careerists, and in general people, 
mostly light-minded, with whom we shall have no difficulty in dealing 
and in using to wind up the mechanism of the machine devised by 
us. If this world grows agitated the meaning of that will be that wc 
have had to stir it up in order to break up its too great solidarity. 
But if there should arise in its midst a flot^ then at the head of that 
flot will be no other thaii one of our most trusted servants. It is 
natural that we and no other should lead fnasonic activities, for we 
know whither we are leading, we know the final goal of every form 
of activity whereas the goyim have knowledge of nothing, not even 
of the immediate effect of action; they put before themselves, usu- 
ally, the momentary reckoning of the satisfaction of their self-opinion 
in the accomplishment of their thought without even remarking that 
the very conception never belonged to their initiative but to our insti¬ 
gation of their thought. . . . 

The goyim enter the lodges out of curiosity or in the hope by 
their means to get a nibble at the public pie, and some of them in 
order to obtain a hearing before the public for their impracticable 
and groundless fantasies: they thirst for the emotion of success and 
applause, of which we are remarkably generous. And the reason why 
we give them this success is to make use of the high conceit of them¬ 
selves to which it gives birth, for that insensibly disposes them to 
assimilate our suggestions without being on their guard against them 
in the fullness of their confidence that it is their own infallibility 
which is giving utterance to their own thoughts and that it is im¬ 
possible for them to borrow those of others. . . . You cannot imagine 
to what extent the wisest of the goyim can be brought to a state of 
unconscious naivete in the presence of this condition of high conceit 
of themselves, and at the same time how easy it is to take the heart 
out of them by the slightest ill-success, though it be nothing more 
than the stoppage of the applause they had, and to reduce them to a 
slavish submission for the sake of winning a renewal of success. . , , 
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By so much as ours disregard success if only they can carry through 
their flansy by so much the goyim are willing to sacrifice any flans 
only to have success. This psychology of theirs materially facilitates 
for us the task of setting them in the required direction. These tigers 
in appearance have the souls of sheep and the wind blows freely 
through their heads. We have set them on the hobby-horse of an 
idea about the absorption of individuality by the symbolic unit of 
collectivism, , . . They have never yet and they never will have the 
sense to reflect that this hobby-horse is a manifest violation of the 
most important law of nature, which has established from the very 
creation of the world one unit unlike another and precisely for the 
purpose of instituting individuality. , . . 

If we have been able to bring them to such a pitch of stupid 
blindness is it not a proof, and an amazingly clear proof, of the 
degree to which the mind of the goyim is undeveloped in comparison 
with our mind? This it is, mainly, which guarantees our success. 

And how far-seeing were our learned elders in ancient times when 
they said that to attain a serious end it behoves not to stop at any 
means or to count the victims sacrificed for the sake of that end. . . . 
Wc have not counted the victims of the seed of the goy cattle, though 
we have sacrificed many of our own, but for that we have now already 
given them such a position on the earth as they could not even have 
dreamed of. The comparatively small numbers of the victims from the 
number of ours have preserved our nationality from destruction. 

Death is the inevitable end for all. It is better to bring that end 
nearer to those who hinder our affairs than to ourselves, to the 
founders of this affair. We execute masons in such wise that none save 
the brotherhood ca?i ever have a susficion of ity not even the victims 
themselves of our death sentencey they all die when required as if 
from a normal kind of illness, . . . Knowing this, even the brotherhood 
in its turn dare not protest. By such methods we have plucked out 
of the midst of masonry the very root of protest against our disposi¬ 
tion. While preaching liberalism to the goyim we at the same time 
keep our own people and our agents in a state of unquestioning 
submission. 

Under our influence the execution of the laws of the goyim has 
been reduced to a minimum. The prestige of the law has been ex¬ 
ploded by the liberal interpretations introduced into this sphere. In 
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the most important and fundamental affairs and questions judges 
decide as we dictate to them, see matters in the light wherewith we 
enfold them for the administration of the goyim, of course, through 
persons who are our tools though we do not appear to have anything 
in common with them—by newspaper opinion or by other means. . . . 
Even senators and the higher administration accept our counsels. The 
purely brute mind of the goyim is incapable of use for analysis and 
observation, and still more for the foreseeing whither a certain manner 
of setting a question may tend. 

In this difference in capacity for thought between the goyim and 
ourselves may be clearly discerned the seal of our position on the 
Chosen People and of our higher quality of humanness, in contra¬ 
distinction to the brute mind of the goyim. Their eyes are open, but 
see nothing before them and do not invent (unless, perhaps, material 
things). From this it is plain that nature herself has destined us to 
guide and rule the world. 

When comes the time of our overt rule, the time to manifest its 
blessings, we shall remake all legislatures, all our laws will be brief, 
plain, stable, without any kind of interpretations, so that anyone will 
be in a position to know them perfectly. The main feature which 
will run right through them is submission to orders, and this principle 
will be carried to a grandiose height. Every abuse will then disappear 
in consequence of the responsibility of all down to the lowest unit 
before the higher authority of the representative of power. Abuses of 
power subordinate to this last Instance will be so mercilessly punished 
that none will be found anxious to try experiments with their own 
powers. We shall follow up jealously every action of the adminis¬ 
tration on which depends the smooth running of the machinery of 
the State, for slackness in this produces slackness everywhere; not a 
single case of illegality or abuse of power will be left without ex¬ 
emplary punishment. 

Concealment of guilt, connivance between those in the service of 
the administration—all this kind of evil will disappear after the very 
first examples of severe punishment. The aureole of our power de¬ 
mands suitable, that is, cruel, punishments for the slightest infringe¬ 
ment, for the sake of gain, of its supreme prestige. The sufferer, 
though his punishment may exceed his fault, will count as a soldier 
falling on the administrative field of battle in the interest of au¬ 
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thority, principle and law, which do not permit that any of those 
who hold the reins of the public coach should turn aside from the 
public highway to their own private paths. For example: our judges 
will know that whenever they feel disposed to 'plume themselves on 
foolish clemency they are violating the law of justice which is insti-- 
tuted for the exemplary edification of men by penalties for lapses and 
not for display of the spiritual qualities of the judge. . . . Such qual¬ 
ities it is proper to show in private life, but not in a public square 
which is the educationary basis of human life. 

Our legal staff will serve not beyond the age of 55, firstly because 
old men more obstinately hold to prejudiced opinions, and are less 
capable of submitting to new directions, and second because this will 
give us the possibility by this measure of securing elasticity in the 
changing of staff, which will thus the more easily bend under our 
pressure: he who wishes to keep his place will have to give blind 
obedience to deserve it. In general, our judges will be elected by us 
only from among those who thoroughly understand that the part they 
have to play is to punish and apply laws and not to dream about the 
manifestations of liberalism at the expense of the educationary scheme 
of the State, as the goyim in these days imagine it to be. . . . This 
method of shuffling the staff will serve also to explode any collective 
solidarity of those in the same service and will bind all to the inter¬ 
ests of the government upon which their fate will depend. The young 
generation of judges will be trained in certain views regarding the 
Inadmissibility of any abuses that might disturb the established order 
of our subjects among themselves. 

In these days the judges of the goyim create indulgences to every 
kind of crime, not having a just understanding of their office, because 
the rulers of the present age in appointing judges to office take no 
care to inculcate in them a sense of duty and consciousness of the 
matter which is demanded of them. As a brute beast lets out its young 
in search of prey, so do the goyim give their subjects places of profit 
without thinking to make clear to them for what purpose such place 
was created. This is the reason why their governments are being ruined 
by their own forces through the acts of their own administration. 

Let us borrow from the example of the results of these actions yet 
another lesson for our government. 

We shall root out liberalism from all the important strategic posts 
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of our government on which depends the training of subordinates 
for our State structure. Such posts will fall exclusively to those who 
have been trained by us for administrative rule. To the possible 
objection that the retirement of old servants will cost the Treasury 
heavily,^ I reply, firstly, they will be provided with some private 
service in place of what they lose, and, secondly, I have to remark 
that all the money in the world will be concentrated in our hands, 
consequently it is not our government that has to fear expense. 

Our absolutism will in all things be logically consecutive and 
therefore in each one of its decrees our supreme will will be respected 
and unquestionably fulfilled: it will ignore all murmurs, all discon¬ 
tents of every kind and will destroy to the root every kind of mani¬ 
festation of them in act by punishment of an exemplary character. 

VVe shall abolish the right of cassation, which will be transferred 
exclusively to our disposal—to the cognisance of him who rules, for 
we must not allow the conception among the people of a thought 
that there could be such a thing as a decision that is not right of judges 
set up by us. If, however, anything like this should occur, we shall 
ourselves cassate the decision, but inflict therewith such exemplary 
punishment on the judge for lack of understanding of his duty and 
the purpose of his appointment as will prevent a repetition of such 
cases. ... I repeat that it must be borne in mind that we shall know 
every step of our administration which only needs to be closely watched 
for the people to be content with us, for it has the right to demand 
from a good government a good official. 

Our government will have the affearance of a fatriarchal feternal 
guardianshif on the fart of our ruler. Our own nation and our sub¬ 
jects will discern in his person a father caring for their every need, 
their every act, their every inter-relation as subjects one with another, 
as well as their relations to the ruler. They will then be so thoroughly 
imbued with the thought that it is impossible for them to dispense 
with this wardship and guidance, if they wish to live in peace and 
quiet, that they will acknozvledge the autocracy of our ruler with a 
dnotion bordering on APOTHEOSIS, especially when they are con¬ 
vinced that those whom we set up do not put their own in place of 
his authority, but only blindly execute his dictates. They will be 
rejoiced that we have regulated everything in their lives as is done 
by wise parents who desire to train their children in the cause of 
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duty and submission. For the peoples of the world in regard to the 
secrets of our polity are ever through the ages only children under 
age, precisely as are also their governments. 

As you see, I found our despotism on right and duty: the right to 
compel the execution of duty is the direct obligation of a government 
which is a father for its subjects. It has the right of the strong that 
it may use it for the benefit of directing humanity towards that order 
which is defined by nature, namely, submission. Everything in the 
world is in a state of submission, if not to man, then to circumstances 
or its own inner character, in all cases, to what is stronger. And so 
shall we be this something stronger for the sake of good. 

We are obliged without hesitation to sacrifice individuals, who 
commit a breach of established order, for in the exemplary punish¬ 
ment of evil lies a great educational problem. 

When the King of Israel sets upon his sacred head the crown 
offered him by Europe he will become patriarch of the world. The 
indispensable victims offered by him in consequence of their suit¬ 
ability will never reach the number of victims offered in the course 
of centuries by the mania of magnificence, the emulation between the 
goy governments. 

Our King will be in constant communion with the peoples, making 
to them from the tribune speeches which fame will in that same hour 
distribute over all the world. 

PROTOCOL NO. 16 

In order to effect the destruction of all collective forces except 
ours we shall emasculate the first stage of collectivism—the universities^ 
by re-educating them in a new direction. Their O'fficials and 'professors 
will be prepared for their business by detailed secret programmes of 
action from which they will not with hnmunity diverge^ not by one 
iota^ They will be appointed with especial precautiony and will be so 
placed as to be wholly dependent upon the Governments 

We shall exclude from the course of instruction State Law as also 
all that concerns the political question. These subjects will be taught 
to a few dozens of persons chosen for their pre-eminent capacities 
from among the number of the initiated. The universities must no 
longer send out from their halls milksops concocting plans for a con- 
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stitutioriy like a co?nedy or a tragedy^ busymg themselves with ques-- 
tions of 'policy in which even their own fathers never had any power 
of thought. 

The ill-guided acquaintance of a large number of persons with 
questions of polity creates utopian dreamers and bad subjects, as you 
can see for yourselves from the example of the universal education in 
this direction of the goyim. We must introduce into their education 
all those principles which have so brilliantly broken up their order. 
But when we are in power we shall remove every kind of disturbing 
subject from the course of education and shall make out of the youth 
obedient children of authority, loving him who rules as the support 
and hope of peace and quiet. 

Classicism, as also any form of study of ancient history, in which 
there are more bad than good examples, we shall replace with the 
study of the programme of the future. We shall erase from the 
memory of men all facts of previous centuries which are undesirable 
to us, and leave only those which depict all the errors of the govern¬ 
ment of the goyim. The study of practical life, of the obligations of 
order, of the relations of people one to another, of avoiding bad and 
selfish examples, which spread the infection of evil, and similar ques¬ 
tions of an educative nature, will stand in the forefront of the teaching 
programme, which will be drawn up on a separate plan for each call¬ 
ing or state of life, in no wise generalising the teaching. This treat¬ 
ment of the question has special importance. 

Each state of life must be trained within strict limits corresponding 
to its destination and work in life. The occasional genius has always 
managed and always will manage to slip through into other states of 
lifcy but it is the most perfect folly for the sake of this rare occa-- 
sional genius to let through into ranks foreign to them the untalented 
who thus rob of their places those who belo 7 ig to those ranks by birth 
or employment. You know yourselves in what all this has ended for 
the GOYIM who allowed this crying absurdity. 

In order that he who rules may be seated firmly in the hearts 
and minds of his subjects it is necessary for the time of his activity 
to instruct the whole nation in the schools and on the market places 
about his meaning and his acts and all his beneficent initiatives. 

We shall abolish every kind of freedom of instruction. Learners 
of all ages will have the right to assemble together with their parents 
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in the educational establishments as it were in a club: during these 
assemblies, on holidays, teachers will read what will pass as free 
lectures on questions of human relations, of the laws of examples, of 
the limitations which are born of unconscious relations, and, finally, 
of the philosophy of new theories not yet declared to the world. 
These theories will be raised by us to the stage of a dogma of faith 
as a transitional stage towards our faith. On the completion of this 
exposition of our programme of action in the present and the future 
I will read you the principles of these theories. 

In a word, knowing by the experience of many centuries that people 
live and are guided by ideas, that these ideas are imbibed by people 
only by the aid of education provided with equal success for all ages 
of growth, but of course by varying methods, we shall swallow up 
and confiscate to our own use the last scintilla of Independence of 
thought, which we have for long past been directing towards subjects 
and ideas useful for us. The system of bridling thought is already 
at work in the so-called system of teaching by object lessons^ the pur¬ 
pose of which is to turn the goyim into unthinking submissive brutes 
waiting for things to be presented before their eyes in order to form 
an idea of them. ... In France, one of our best agents. Bourgeois, 
has already made public a new programme of teaching by object 
lessons, 

PROTOCOL NO. 17 

The practice of advocacy produces men cold, cruel, persistent, un¬ 
principled, who in all cases take up an impersonal, purely legal stand¬ 
point. They have the inveterate habit to refer everything to its value 
for the defence and not to the public welfare of its results. They 
do not usually decline to undertake any defence whatever, they strive 
for an acquittal at all costs, cavilling over every petty crux of juris¬ 
prudence and thereby they demoralise justice. For this reason we 
shall set this profession into narrow frames which will keep it inside 
this sphere of executive public service. Advocates, equally with judges, 
will be deprived of the right of communication with litigants; they 
will receive business only from the court and will study it by notes 
of report and documents, defending their clients after they have 
been interrogated in court on facts that have appeared. They will 
receive an honorarium without regard to the quality of the defence. 
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This will render them mere reporters on law-business in the interests 
of justice and as counterpoise to the proctor who will be the reporter in 
the interests of prosecution; this will shorten business before the 
courts. In this way will be established a practice of honest unprejudiced 
defence conducted not from personal interest but by conviction. This 
will also, by the way, remove the present practice of corrupt bargain 
between advocates to agree only to let that side win which pays 
most. . . . 

We have lo7ig fast taken care to discredit the friesthood of the 
ooYiM, and thereby to ruin their mission on earth which in these days 
might still be a great hindrance to us. Day by day its influence on the 
peoples of the world is falling lower. Freedom of conscience has been 
declared everywhere, so that fiow only years divide us from the mo- 
7nent of the comflete tvtecking of that Christian religion: as to 
other religions we shall have still less difficulty in dealing with them, 
but it would be premature to speak of this now. We shall set clerical¬ 
ism and clericals into such narrow frames as to make their influence 
move in retrogressive proportion to its former progress. 

When the time comes finally to destroy the papal court the finger 
of an invisible hand will point the nations towards this court. When, 
however, the nations fling themselves upon it, we shall come forward 
in the guise of its defenders as if to save excessive bloodshed. By 
this diversion we shall penetrate to its very bowels and be sure we 
shall never come out again until we have gnawed through the entire 
strength of this place. 

The King of the Jews will he the real Pofe of the Universe^ the 
fatriarch of an international Church. 

But, in the meantime^ while we are re-educating youth in new 
traditional religions and afterwards in ours, we shall not overtly lay 
a finger on existing churches^ but we shall fight against them by crit¬ 
icism calculated to froduce schism. . . . 

In general, then, our contemporary press will continue to convict 
State affairs, religions, incapacities of the ^oyim^ always using the 
most unprincipled expressions in order by every means to lower their 
prestige in the manner which can only be practised by the genius of 
our gifted tribe. . . . 

Our kingdom will be an apologia of the divinity Vishnu, in whom 
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is found its personification—in our hundred hands will be, one in 
each, the springs of the machinery of social life. We shall see every¬ 
thing without the aid of official police which, in that scope of its 
rights which we elaborated for the use of the goyim^ hinders govern¬ 
ments from seeing. In our programme one-third of our subjects will 
keep the rest under observation from a sense of duty, on the principle 
of volunteer service to the State. It will then be no disgrace to be a 
spy and informer, but a merit: unfounded denunciations, however, 
will be cruelly punished that there may be no development of abuses 
of this right. 

Our agents will be taken from the higher as well as the lower 
ranks of society, from among the administrative class who spend their 
time in amusements, editors, printers and publishers, booksellers, clerks, 
and salesmen, workmen, coachmen, lackeys, etcetera. This body, having 
no rights and not being empowered to take any action on their own 
account, and consequently a police without any power, will only witness 
and report: verification of their reports and arrests will depend upon 
a responsible group of controllers of police affairs, while the actual 
act of arrest will be performed by the gendarmerie and the municipal 
police. Any person not denouncing anything seen or heard concerning 
questions of polity will also be charged with and made responsible 
for concealment, if it be proved that he is guilty of this crime. 

Just as nowadays our brethren are obliged at their own risk to 
denounce to the kahal apostates of their own fa?nily or members who 
have been noticed doing anything in opposition to the kabal, so in 
our kingdotn over all the world it will be obligatory for all our sub¬ 
jects to observe the duty of service to the State in this direction. 

Such an organisation will extirpate abuses of authority, of force, 
of bribery, everything in fact which we by our counsels, by our the¬ 
ories of the superhuman rights of man, have introduced into the 
customs of the goyim, . . . But how else were we to procure that 
increase of causes predisposing to disorders in the midst of their 
administration? . . . Among the number of those methods one of the 
most important Is—agents for the restoration of order, so placed as to 
have the opportunity in their disintegrating activity of developing and 
displaying their evil inclinations—obstinate self-conceit, irresponsible 
exercise of authority, and, first and foremost, venality. 
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PROTOCOL NO. 18 

When it becomes necessary for us to strengthen the strict measures 
of secret defence (the most fatal poison for the prestige of authority) 
we shall arrange a simulation of disorders or some manifestation of 
discontents finding expression through the co-operation of good 
speakers. Round these speakers will assemble all who are sympathetic 
to his utterances. This will give us the pretext for domiciliary per¬ 
quisitions and surveillance on the part of our servants from among 
the number of the goyim police. . . , 

As the majority of conspirators act out of love for the game, for 
the sake of talking, so, until they commit some overt act we shall 
not lay a finger on them but only introduce into their midst obser¬ 
vation elements. ... It must be remembered that the prestige of au¬ 
thority is lessened if it frequently discovers conspiracies against itself: 
this implies a presumption of consciousness of weakness, or, what is still 
worse, of injustice. You are aware that we have broken the prestige 
of the goy kings by frequent attempts upon their lives through our 
agents, blind sheep of our flock, who are easily moved by a few 
liberal phrases to crimes provided only they be painted in political 
colours. We have co7nfelled the rulers to acknowledge their weakness 
in advertising overt measures of secret defence aftd thereby we shall 
bring the frornise of authority to destructioft. 

Our ruler will be secretly protected only by the most insignificant 
guard, because we shall not admit so much as a thought that there 
could exist against him any sedition with which he is not strong 
enough to contend and is compelled to hide from it. 

If we should admit this thought, as the goyim have done and arc 
doing, we should ifso facto be signing a death sentence, if not for our 
ruler, at any rate for his dynasty, at no distant date. 

According to strictly enforced outward appearances our ruler will 
employ his power only for the advantage of the nation and in no 
wise for his own or dynastic profits. Therefore, with the observance of 
this decorum, his authority will be respected and guarded by the 
subjects themselves, it will receive an apotheosis in the admission thal 
with it is bound up the well-being of every citizen of the State, for 
upon it will depend all order in the common life of the pack. . . . 
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Overt defence of the king argues weakness in the organisation of his 
strength. 

Our ruler will always among the people be surrounded by a mob 
of apparently curious men and women, who will occupy the front 
ranks about him, to all appearance by chance, and will restrain the 
ranks of the rest out of respect as it will appear for good order. This 
will sow an example of restraint also in others. If a petitioner appears 
among the people trying to hand a petition and forcing his way 
through the ranks, the first ranks must receive the petition and before 
the eyes of the petitioner pass it to the ruler, so that all may know 
that what is handed in reaches its destination, that, consequently, 
there exists a control of the ruler himself. The aureole of power 
requires for its existence that the people may be able to say: “If the 
king knew of this,’’ or: “the king will hear of it.” 

With the establishfnent of official secret defence the mystical frestige 
of authority disaffears: given a certain audacity, and everyone counts 
himself master of it, the sedition-monger is conscious of his strength, 
and when occasion serves watches for the moment to make an at¬ 
tempt upon authority. . . . For the goyim we have been preaching 
something else, but by that very fact we are enabled to see what 
measures of overt defence have brought them to, . . . 

Criminals with us will be arrested at the first more or less well- 
grounded susficion; it cannot be allowed that out of fear of a pos¬ 
sible mistake an opportunity should be given of escape to persons 
suspected of a political lapse or crime, for in these matters we shall be 
literally merciless. If it is still possible, by stretching a point, to admit 
a reconsideration of the motive causes in simple crimes, there is no 
possibility of excuse for persons occupying themselves with questions 
in which nobody except the government can understand anything. . . . 
And it is not all governments that understand true policy. 

PROTOCOL NO. 19 

If we do not permit any independent dabbling in the political we 
shall on the other hand encourage every kind of report or petition 
with proposals for the government to examine into all kinds of 
projects for the amelioration of the condition of the people; this will 
reveal to us the defects or else the fantasies of our subjects, to which 
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we shall respond either by accomplishing them or by a wise rebutment 
to prov^e the short-sightedness of one who judges wrongly. 

Sedition-mongering is nothing more than the yapping of a lap- 
dog at an elephant. For a government well organised, not from the 
police but from the public point of view, the lap-dog yaps at the 
elephant in entire unconsciousness of its strength and importance. It 
needs no more than to take a good example to show the relative 
importance of both and the lap-dogs will cease to yap and will wag 
their tails the moment they set eyes on an elephant. 

In order to destroy the prestige of heroism for political crime we 
shall send it for trial in the category of thieving, murder, and every 
kind of abominable and filthy crime. Public opinion will then confuse 
in its conception this category of crime with the disgrace attaching to 
every other and will brand it with the same contempt. 

We have done our best, and I hope we have succeeded, to obtain 
that the goyim should not arrive at this means of contending with 
sedition. It was for this reason that through the press and in speeches, 
indirectly—in cleverly compiled schoolbooks on history, we have 
advertised the martyrdom alleged to have been accepted by sedition- 
mongers for the idea of the commonweal. This advertisement has in¬ 
creased the contingent of liberals and has brought thousands of goyim 
into the ranks of our livestock cattle, 

PROTOCOL NO. 20 

To-day we shall touch upon the financial programme, which I put 
off to the end of my report as being the most difficult, the crowning 
and the decisive point of our plans. Before entering upon it I will 
remind you that I have already spoken before by way of a hint when 
I said that the sum total of our actions is settled by the question of 
figures. 

When we come into our kingdom our autocratic government will 
avoid, from a principle of self-preservation, sensibly burdening the 
masses of the people with taxes, remembering that it plays the part of 
father and protector. But as State organisation costs dear it is neces¬ 
sary nevertheless to obtain the funds required for it. It will, therefore, 
elaborate with particular precaution the question of equilibrium in 
this matter. 
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Our rule, in which the king will enjoy the legal fiction that every¬ 
thing in his State belongs to him (which may easily be translated 
into fact), will be enabled to resort to the lawful confiscation of all 
sums of every kind for the regulation of their circulation in the State. 
From this follows that taxation will best be covered by a progressive tax 
on property. In this manner the dues will be paid without straitening 
or ruining anybody in the form of a percentage of the amount of 
property. The rich must be aware that it is their duty to place a part 
of their superfluities at the disposal of the State since the State guar¬ 
antees them security of possession of the rest of their property and the 
right of honest gains, 1 say honest, for the control over property will 
do away with robbery on a legal basis. 

This social reform must come from above, for the time is ripe for 
it—it is indispensable as a pledge of peace. 

The tax upon the poor man is a seed of revolution and works to 
the detriment of the State which in hunting after the trifling is missing 
the big. Quite apart from this, a tax on capitalists diminishes the growth 
of wealth in private hands in which we have in these days concen¬ 
trated it as a counterpoise to the government strength of the goyim 
their State finances. 

A tax increasing in a percentage ratio to capital will give a much 
larger revenue than the present individual or property tax, which is 
useful to us now for the sole reason that it excites trouble and dis¬ 
content among the goyim. 

The force upon which our king will rest consists in the equilibrium 
and the guarantee of peace, for the sake of which things it is indis¬ 
pensable that the capitalists should yield up a portion of their incomes 

for the sake of the secure working of the machinery of the State. 

State needs must be paid by those who will not feel the burden and 
have enough to take from. 

Such a measure will destroy the hatred of the poor man for the 
rich, in whom he will see a necessary financial support for the State, 
will see in him the organiser of peace and well-being since he will 

see that it is the rich man who Is paying the necessary means to attain 

these things. 

In order that payers of the educated classes should not too much 
distress themselves over the new payments they will have full accounts 
given them of the destination of those payments, with the exception 
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of such sums as will be appropriated for the needs of the throne and 
the administrative institutions. 

He who reigns will not have any properties of his own once all 
in the State represents his patrimony, or else the one would be in 
contradiction to the other; the fact of holding private means would 
destroy die right of property in the common possessions of all. 

Relatives of him who reigns, his heirs excepted, who will be main¬ 
tained by the resources of the State, must enter the ranks of servants of 
the State or must work to obtain the right of property; the privilege of 
royal blood must not serve for the spoiling of the treasury. 

Purchase, receipt of money or inheritance will be subject to the 
payment of a stamp progressive tax. Any transfer of property, whether 
money or other, without evidence of payment of this tax which will 
be strictly registered by names, will render the former holder liable 
to pay interest on the tax from the moment of transfer of these sums 
up to the discovery of his evasion of declaration of the transfer. 
Transfer documents must be presented weekly at the local treasury 
office with notifications of the name, surname and permanent place of 
residence of the former and the new holder of the property. This 
transfer with register of names must begin from a definite sum which 
exceeds the ordinary expenses of buying and selling of necessaries, 
and these will be subject to payment only by a stamp impost of a 
definite percentage of the unit. 

Just strike an estimate of how many times such taxes as these will 
cover the revenue of the goyim States. 

The State exchequer will have to maintain a definite complement 
of reserve sums, and all that is collected above that complement must 
be returned into circulation. On these sums will be organised public 
works. The initiative in works of this kind, proceeding from State 
sources, will bind the working class firmly to the interests of the State 
and to those who reign. From these same sums also a part will be set 
aside as rewards of inventiveness and productiveness. 

On no account should so much as a single unit above the definite 
and freely estimated sums be retained in the State treasuries, for 
money exists to be circulated and any kind of stagnation of money 
acts ruinously on the running of the State machinery, for which it is 
the lubricant; a stagnation of the lubricant may stop the regular 
working of the mechanism. 
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The substitution of interest-bearing paper for a part of the token 
of exchange has produced exactly this stagnation. The consequences 
of this circumstance are already sufficiently noticeable. 

A court of account will also be instituted by us and in it the ruler 
will find at any moment a full accounting for State income and ex¬ 
penditure, with the exception of the current monthly account, not 
yet made up, and that of the preceding month, which will not yet 
have been delivered. 

The one and only person who will have no interest in robbing the 
State is its owner, the ruler. This is why his personal control will 
remove the possibility of leakages of extravagances. 

The representative function of the ruler at receptions for the sake 
of etiquette, which absorbs so much invaluable time, will be abolished 
in order that the ruler may have time for control and consideration. 
His power will not then be split up into fractional parts among time¬ 
serving favourites who surround the throne for its pomp and splendour, 
and are interested only in their own and not in the common interests 
of the State. 

Economic crises have been produced by us for the goyim by no 
other means than the withdrawal of money from circulation. Huge 
capitals have stagnated, withdrawing money from States, which were 
constantly obliged to apply to those same stagnant capitals for loans. 
These loans burdened the finances of the State with the payment of 
interest and made them the bond slaves of these capitals. . . . The 
concentration of industry in the hands of capitalists out of the hands of 
small masters has drained away all the juices of the peoples and with 
them also of the States. . . . 

The present issue of money in general docs not correspond with 
the requirements per head, and cannot therefore satisfy all the needs 
of the workers. The Issue of money ought to correspond with the 
growth of population and thereby children also must absolutely be 
reckoned as consumers of currency from the day of their birth. The 
revision of issue is a material question for the whole world. 

You dfc dwdfd thdt the gold standard has been the ruin of the 
States which adopted ity for it has not been able to satisfy the demands 
for money^ the more so that we have removed gold from circulation as 
far as fossible. 

With us the sundard that must be introduced is the cost of working- 
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man power, whether it be reckoned in paper or in wood. We shall 
make the issue of money in accordance with the normal requirements 
of each subject, adding to the quantity with every birth and sub¬ 
tracting with every death. 

The accounts will be managed by each department (the French 
administrative division), each circle. 

In order that there may be no delays in the paying out of money 
for State needs the sums and terms of such payments will be fixed 
by decree of the ruler; this will do away with the protection by a 
ministry of one institution to the detriment of others. 

The budgets of income and expenditure will be carried out side 
by side that they may not be obscured by distance one to another. 

The reforms projected by us in the financial institutions and prin¬ 
ciples of the goyim will be closed by us in such forms as will alarm 
nobody. We shall point out the necessity of reforms in consequence 
of the disorderly darkness into which the goyim by their irregularities 
have plunged the finances. The first irregularity, as we shall point 
out, consists in their beginning with drawing up a single budget which 
year after year grows owing to the following cause: this budget is 
dragged out to half the year, then they demand a budget to put things 
right, and this they expend in three months, after which they ask for 
a supplementary budget, and all this ends with a liquidation budget. 
But, as the budget of the following year is drawn up in accordance with 
the sum of the total addition, the annual departure from the normal 
reaches as much as 50 per cent, in a year, and so the annual budget 
is trebled in ten years. Thanks to such methods, allowed by the care¬ 
lessness of the goy States, their treasuries are empty. The period of 
loans supervenes, and that has swallowed up remainders and brought 
all the goy States to bankruptcy. 

You understand perfectly that economic arrangements of this kind, 
which have been suggested to the goyim by us, cannot be carried on 
by us. 

Every kind of loan proves infirmity in the State and a want of 
understanding of the rights of the State. Loans hang like a sword 
of Damocles over the heads of rulers, who, instead of taking from 
their subjects by a temporary tax, come begging with outstretched 
palm of our bankers. Foreign loans are leeches which there is no 
possibility of removing from the body of the State until they fall 
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off of themselves or the State flings them off. But the goy States do not 
tear them off; they go on in persisting in putting more on to them¬ 
selves so that they must inevitably perish, drained by voluntary blood- 
letting. 

What also indeed is, in substance, a loan, especially a foreign loan? 

A loan Is—an issue of government bills of exchange containing a 
percentage obligation commensurate to the sum of the loan capital. 
If the loan bears a charge of 5 per cent., then In twenty years the 
State vainly pays away in interest a sum equal to the loan borrowed, 
In forty years it is paying a double sum, in sixty treble, and all the 
while the debt remains an unpaid debt. 

From this calculation it is obvious that with any form of taxation 
per head the State is baling out the last coppers of the poor taxpayers 
in order to settle accounts with wealthy foreigners, from whom it has 
borrowed money instead of collecting these coppers for its own needs 
without the additional interest. 

So long as loans were internal the goyim only shuffled their money 
from the pockets of the poor to those of the rich, but when we bought 
up the necessary person in order to transfer loans into the external 
sphere all the wealth of States flowed into our cash-boxes and all the 
goyim began to pay us the tribute of subjects. 

If the superficiality of goy kings on their thrones in regard to 
State affairs and the venality of ministers or the want of under¬ 
standing of financial matters on the part of other ruling persons have 
made their countries debtors to our treasuries to amounts quite im¬ 
possible to pay it has not been accomplished without on our part heavy 
expenditure of trouble and money. 

Stagnation of money will not be allowed by us and therefore 
there will be no State interest-bearing paper, except a one per cent, 
series, so that there will be no payment of interest to leeches that suck 
all the strength out of the State. The right to issue interest-bearing 
paper will be given exclusively to Industrial companies who will find 
no difficulty in paying interest out of profits, whereas the State does 
not make interest on borrowed money like these companies, for the 
State borrows to spend and not to use in operations. 

Industrial papers will be bought also by the government which 
from being as now a payer of tribute by loan operations will be trans¬ 
formed into a lender of money at a profit. This measure will stop the 
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Stagnation of money, parasitic profits and idleness, all of which were 
useful for us among the goyim so long as they were independent but 
are not desirable under our rule. 

How clear is the undeveloped power of thought of the -purely 
brute brains of the goyim, as expressed in the fact that they have been 
borrowing from us with payment of interest without ever thinking that 
all the same these very moneys plus an addition for payment of 
interest must be got by them from their own State pockets in order 
to settle up with us. What could have been simpler than to take the 
money they wanted from their own people? 

But it is a proof of the genius of our chosen mind that we have 
contrived to present the matter of loans to them in such a light that 
they have even seen in them an advantage for themselves. 

Our accounts, which wc shall present when the time comes, in the 
light of centuries of experience gained by experiments made by us 
on the goy States, will be distinguished by clearness and definiteness 
and will show at a glance to all men the advantage of our innovations. 
They will put an end to those abuses to which we owe our mastery 
over the goyim, but which cannot be allowed in our kingdom. 

We shall so hedge about our system of accounting that neither the 
ruler nor the most insignificant public servant will be in a position 
to divert even the smallest sum from its destination without detection 
or to direct it in another direction except that which will be once 
fixed in a definite plan of action. 

And without a definite plan it is impossible to rule. Marching along 
an undetermined road and with undetermined resources brings to ruin 
by the way heroes and demi-gods. 

The goy rulers, whom we once upon a time advised should be dis¬ 
tracted from State occupations by representative receptions, observancci 
of etiquette, entertainments, were only screens for our rule. The ac¬ 
counts of favourite courtiers who replaced them in the sphere of affairs 
were drawn up for them by our agents, and every time gave satis¬ 
faction to short-sighted minds by promises that in the future econo¬ 
mies and improvements were foreseen. . . , Economies from what? 
From new taxes?—were questions that might have been but were not 
asked by those who read our accounts and projects. . . . 

You know to what they have been brought by this carelessness, to 
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what a pitch of financial disorder they have arrived, notwithstanding 
the astonishing industry of their peoples. . . . 

PROTOCOL NO. 21 

To what 1 reported to you at the last meeting I shall now add a 
detailed explanation of internal loans. Of foreign loans I shall say 
nothing more, because they have fed us with the national moneys of 
the goyim, but for our State there will be no foreigners, that is, 
nothing external. 

We have taken advantage of the venality of administrators and 
the slackness of rulers to get our moneys twice, thrice and more times 
over, by lending to the goy governments moneys which were not at 
all needed by the States. Could anyone do the like in regard to 
us? . . . Therefore, I shall only deal with the details of internal 
loans. 

States announce that such a loan is to be concluded and open 
subscriptions for their own bills of exchange, that is, for their interest- 
bearing paper. That they may be within the reach of all the price is 
determined at from a hundred to a thousand; and a discount is made 
for the earliest subscribers. Next day by artificial means the price 
of them goes up, the alleged reason being that everyone is rushing 
to buy them. In a few days the treasury safes arc as they say over¬ 
flowing and there^s more money than they can do with (why then 
take it?). The subscription, it is alleged, covers many times over the 
issue total of the loan; in this lies the whole stage effect—look you, 
they say, what confidence is shown in the government’s bills of 
exchange. 

But when the comedy is played out there emerges the fact that a 
debit and an exceedingly burdensome debit has been created. For the 
payment of interest it becomes necessary to have recourse to new loans, 
which do not swallow up but only add to the capital debt. And when 
this credit is exhausted it becomes necessary by new taxes to cover, not 
the loan, but only the interest on it. These taxes are a debit employed 
to cover a debit. . . . 

Later comes the time for conversions, but they diminish the payment 
of interest without covering the debt, and besides they cannot be made 
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without the consent of the lenders; on announcing a conversion a pro¬ 
posal is made to return the money to those who are not willing to 
convert their paper. If everybody expressed his unwillingness and de¬ 
manded his money back, the government would be hooked on their 
own flies and would be found insolvent and unable to pay the 
proposed sums. By good luck the subjects of the goy governments, 
knowing nothing about financial affairs, have always preferred losses 
on exchange and diminution of interest to the risk of new investments 
of their moneys, and have thereby many a time enabled these govern¬ 
ments to throw off their shoulders a debit of several millions. 

Nowadays, with external loans, these tricks cannot be played by the 
goyim for they know that we shall demand all our moneys back. 

In this way an acknowledged bankruptcy will best prove to the 
various countries the absence of any means between the interests of the 
peoples and of those who rule them. 

I beg you to concentrate your particular attention upon this point 
and upon the following: nowadays all interna] loans are consolidated 
by so-called flying loans, that is, such as have terms of payment more 
or less near. These debts consist of moneys paid into the savings banks 
and reserve funds. If left for long at the disposition of a government 
these funds evaporate in the payment of interest on foreign loans, and 
are replaced by the deposit of equivalent amount of rentes. 

And these last it is which patch up all the leaks in the State treas¬ 
uries of the goyhn. 

When we ascend the throne of the world all these financial and 
similar shifts, as being not in accord with our interests, will be swept 
away so as not to leave a trace, as also will be destroyed all money 
markets, since we shall not allow the prestige of our power to be 
shaken by fluctuations of prices set upon our values, which we shall 
announce by law at the price which represents their full worth without 
any possibility of lowering or raising. (Raising gives the pretext for 
lowering, which indeed was where we made a beginning in relation 
to the values of the goyim.) 

We shall replace the money markets by grandiose government credit 
institutions, the object of which will be to fix the price of industrial 
values in accordance with government views. These institutions will 
be in a position to fling upon the market five hundred millions of 
industrial paper in one day, or to buy up for the same amount. In this 
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way all industrial undertakings will come into dependence upon us. 
You may imagine for yourselves what immense power we shall thereby 
secure for ourselves. . . . 


PROTOCOL NO. 22 

In all that has so far been reported by me to you, I have endeavoured 
to depict with care the secret of what is coming, of what is past, and 
of what IS going on now, rushing into the flood of the great events 
coming already in the near future, the secret of our relations to the 
goyim and of financial operations. On this subject there remains still 
a little for me to add. 

In our hands is the greatest fower of our day — gold: in two days 
we can 'procure from our storehouses any quantity tve may please. 

Surely there is no need to seek further proof that our rule is pre¬ 
destined by God? Surely we shall not fail with such wealth to prove 
that all that evil which for so many centuries we have had to commit 
has served at the end of ends the cause of true well-being—the bringing 
of everything into order? Though it be even by the exercise of some 
violence, yet all the same it will be established. We shall contrive to 
prove that we arc benefactors who have restored to the rent and 
mangled earth the true good and also freedom of the person, and there¬ 
with we shall enable it to be enjoyed in peace and quiet, with proper 
dignity of relations, on the condition, of course, of strict observance 
of the laws established by us. We shall make plain therewith that 
freedom does not consist in dissipation and in the right of unbridled 
licence any more than the dignity and force of a man do not consist 
in the right for everyone to promulgate destructive principles in the 
nature of freedom of conscience, equality and the like, that freedom 
of the person in no wise consists in the right to agitate oneself and 
others by abominable speeches before disorderly mobs, and that true 
freedom consists in the inviolability of the person who honourably 
and strictly observes all the laws of life in common, that human 
dignity is wrapped up in consciousness of the rights and also of the 
absence of rights of each, and not wholly and solely in fantastic 
imaginings about the subject of one’s ego. 

Our authority will be glorious because it will be all-powerful, will 
rule and guide, and not muddle along after leaders and orators shriek- 
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ing themselves hoarse with senseless words which they call great prin- 1 
ciples and which are nothing else, to speak honestly, but utopian. . . • ^ 

Our authority will be the crown of order, and in that is included the 
whole happiness of man. The aureole of this authority will inspire a 
mystical bowing of the knee before it and a reverent fear before it i 
of all the peoples. True force makes no terms with any right, not even 'I 
with that of God: none dare come near to it so as to take so much as a | 
span from it away. I 

PROTOCOL NO. 23 I 

That the peoples may become accustomed to obedience it is necessary m 
to inculcate lessons of humility and therefore to reduce the produc- ■ 
tion of articles of luxury. By this we shall improve morals which have I 
been debased by emulation in the sphere of luxury. We shall re- A 
establish small master production which will mean laying a mine under ¥ 
the private capital of manufacturers. This is indispensable also for » 
the reason that manufacturers on the grand scale often move, though 
not always consciously, the thoughts of the masses in directions against ? 
the government. A people of small masters knows nothing of uncm- / 
ployment and this binds him closely with existing order, and conse- 
quently with the firmness of authority. Unemployment is a most 
perilous thing for a government. For us its part will have been played 
out the moment authority is transferred into our hands. Drunkenness 
also will be prohibited by law and punishable as a crime against the 
humanness of man who is turned into a brute under the influence 
of alcohol. 

Subjects, I repeat once more, give blind obedience only to the 
strong hand which is absolutely independent of them, for in it they ; 
feel the sword of defence and support against social scourges. ... "i 
What do they want with an angelic spirit in a king? What they have 
to see in him is the personification of force and power. V 

The supreme lord who will replace all now existing rulers, dragging J 
on their existence among societies demoralised by us, societies that 
have denied even the authority of God, from whose midst breaks out 
on all sides the fire of anarchy, must first of all proceed to quench 'll 
this all-devouring flame. Therefore he will be obliged to kill off those 
existing societies, though he should drench them with his own blood, • 
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that he may resurrect them again in the form of regularly organised 
troops fighting consciously with every kind of infection that may cover 
the body of the State with sores. 

This Chosen One of God is chosen from above to demolish the 
senseless forces moved by instinct and not reason, by brutishness and 
not humanness. These forces now triumph in manifestations of robbery 
and every kind of violence under the mask of principles of freedom 
and rights. They have overthrown all forms of social order to erect 
on the ruins the throne of the King of the Jews; but their part will 
be played out the moment he enters into his kingdom. Then it will 
be necessary to sweep them away from his path, on which must be left 
no knot, no splinter. 

Then will it be possible for us to say to the peoples of the world: 
“Give thanks to God and bow the knee before him who bears on his 
front the seal of the predestination of man, to which God Himself 
has led his star that none other but He might free us from all the 
before-mentioned forces and evils.’’ 

PROTOCOL NO. 24 

1 pass now to the method of confirming the dynastic roots of King 
Diivid to the last strata of the earth. 

This confirmation will first and foremost be included in that in 
which to this day has rested the force of conservatism by our learned 
elders of the conduct of all the affairs of the world, in the directing 
of the education of thought of all humanity. 

Certain members of the seed of David will prepare the kings and 
their heirs, selecting not by right of heritage but by eminent capacities, 
inducting them into the most secret mysteries of the political, into 
schemes of government, but providing always that none may come to 
knowledge of the secrets. The object of this mode of action is that all 
may know that government cannot be entrusted to those who have not 
been inducted into the secret places of its art. . . . 

To these persons only will be taught the practical application of 
the aforenamed plans by comparison of the experiences of many 
centuries, all the observations on the politico-economic moves and social 
sciences—in a word, all the spirit of laws which have been unshakably 
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Translation of an article by Count A. M. du Chayla, a French¬ 
man by birth, who lived many years in Russia and who knew 
Sergius Nilus intimately. The article appeared in Paris, in 1921. 

NILUS AND THE PROTOCOLS 

Towards the end of January^ 1909, in my eagerness for religious 
research, I followed the advice of the late Metropolitan of St. Peters¬ 
burg, Monseigneur Anthony, and betook myself to the renowned 
monastery “Optina Pustina.” 

This monastery is situated about six versts from the town Kozelsk, 
in the district of Kaluga, between a large pine forest and the left 
bank of the river Jizdra. Near the monastery were a number of villas 
in which resided laymen who desired to lead a monastic life. At that 
time the community comprised about 400 monks who busied them¬ 
selves with agricultural labors and led a life of religious contemplation 
under the spiritual guidance of three Elders. In those days, the 
monastery at Optina was the source of a remarkable influence on 
Russian thought. It was frequently visited by the great Russian writers, 
such as Gogol, Tolstoy, and Dostoyevski, the latter of whom took one 
of the Elders of the Monastery as a model for one of the characters 
in his ‘‘Brothers Karamazoff.” 

The day following my arrival, the head of the monastery, Archi¬ 
mandrite Xenophon, proposed to introduce me to Mr. S. A. Nilus, 
a religious writer living near the monastery. In Petersburg I had 
already heard of Nilus from Mr. W, A. Ternawtseff, in charge of 
special missions for the Procurator General of the Holy Synod and a 
member of the Society of Religious Philosophy. He had told me that 
Nilus was an interesting man, though very eccentric. 

After dinner I was introduced to Nilus in the rooms of the Archl- 
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mandrite. He was a man of about 45, of the true Russian type, big 
and broad, with a gray beard and deep blue eyes, which, however, 
seemed to be veiled with a troubled shadow. He wore boots and a 
Russian blouse, girdled with an embroidered ribbon. 

S. A. Nilus spoke French very well, which was very useful to me. 
We were both very glad to make one another’s acquaintance, and I did 
not hesitate to accept his invitation to visit him. He lived in a large 
villa of about ten rooms where formerly lived pensioned priests. 
Nilus and his family, in all three people, occupied only four rooms. 
The other rooms formed a sort of asylum paid for by a pension which 
the minister of the court had granted to Nilus’ wife. This asylum 
sheltered all sorts of degenerates, idiots and lunatics, awaiting mirac¬ 
ulous cures. 

The ancestors of Nilus were Swiss emigres who had come to Russia 
during the reign of Peter I, Nilus assured me that he was a direct 
descendant of Maliouta Skouratoff, a special executioner under Ivan 
the Terrible. Nilus himself was a ruined proprietor from the district 
of Orel. His brother Dimitry Alexandrovitch Nilus was a judge in 
Moscow. The two brothers were enemies. Sergey Alexandrovitch re¬ 
garded his brother as an atheist, while the latter looked upon Sergey 
as a madman. 

Nilus was undoubtedly a man of excellent education. He had suc¬ 
cessfully graduated from the courses of law at the Moscow University. 
He knew perfectly French, German, and English, and was well 
acquainted with contemporary European literature. But, as I later 
learned, Nilus could not get along with anyone. His tumultuous char¬ 
acter and capricious temperament had forced him to give up his post 
at the Ministry of Justice which had appointed him judge in Trans- 
Caucasia on the Persian frontier. He was a great admirer of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy with its theoretical anarchism and radical negation of actual 
civilization.. 

With such a temperament Nilus found it impossible to stay in 
Russia. He went abroad with a certain Madame K. and lived a long 
time in France and especially in Biarritz, until he was informed that 
his property in Orel had become worthless. It was then, about 1900, 
that Nilus underwent a spiritual crisis which moved him to mysticism. 

Nilus presented me to his wife, Helena Alexandrovna Ozerov, a 
former lady-in-waiting at the court of the Queen Alexandra Fiodorovna. 
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She was the daughter of Ozerov, former Russian minister to Athens. 
Mme. Nilus was a good-natured and submissive woman subordinate 
to her husband in every respect* So submissive was she in fact that 
she was in good relations with the former friend of Nilus, Mme. K. 
who, also ruined, had been given shelter in their house. 

My friendly relations with Nilus lasted during the nine months 
of my stay at Optina until November 10th, 1909. When 1 later 
returned to Russia I again called on Nilus but his intolerance forced 
me to break off relations with him. 

In 1918, Nilus lived in Kiev at the convent known as Protection 
of the Holy Virgin. I later learned that in the winter of 1918-1919 
after the fall of Hetman (Skoropadsky) he escaped to Germany and 
lived in Berlin. This information was confirmed by Mme. Kartzeva, a 
nurse at the hospital of the White Cross in Crimea. 

From the very beginning, my relations with Nilus were marked 
with endless discussions on religious questions, in which he made all 
efforts to convert me to his point of view. On the third or fourth day 
after our acquaintance, during a discussion on the relationship between 
civilization and Christianity, Nilus asked me if I was acquainted with 
the Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion which he was editing. I replied 
that I knew nothing about them. 

Nilus picked up a book and began to translate In French the most 
remarkable passages of the text and his commentaries on them. At the 
same time he was watching the expression on my face, imagining that 
I would be thunderstruck by his revelations. He was very much 
troubled when I declared that I could see nothing in the document 
that differed greatly from the pamphlets of Edouard Drumont and 
the mystifications of Leo Taxil. Nilus objected to this, saying that my 
knowledge of the Protocols was of a superficial and fragmentary char¬ 
acter and that the verbal translation tends to weaken the effect. He 
said that it would be easy for me to acquaint myself with the Protocols 
inasmuch as the original was written in French. 

Later I learned that the portfolio containing the Protocols was kept 
until January, 1909, at the home of the monk, Daniel Bolotoff, a 
portrait painter well known in Petersburg. Nilus did not keep the 
manuscript of the Protocols with him fearing that the Jews would 
steal it, I remember my amusement and his fear when a Jewish drug- 
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gist from Kozelsk had wandered in Nilus^ garden in the course of 
a walk through the forest near the monastery. Nilus was for a long 
time convinced that this Jewish druggist was a spy sent to watch on 
his movements. 

A few days after our first conversation concerning the Protocols, 
about four o^clock in the afternoon, I received a note in which Nilus 
asked me to call at once about important business. I found Nilus alone 
in his study. His wife and Mme. K. had gone to attend vespers. 
I noticed on his desk a large envelope of a black material with a large 
three-branched cross with the inscription “By this sign thou shalt 
conquer.’’ A small ikon of the Archangel Michael was placed on the 
envelope. The whole thing bore the character of exorcism. 

Nilus, after some signs before a large ikon, opened the envelope 
and took out a note-book bound in leather. I later learned that both 
the envelope and the leather binding had been prepared in the monas¬ 
tery under the personal supervision of Nilus. The cross and the other 
symbols had been executed by Mme. Nilus under the direction of 
her husband. 

“This,” said Nilus, “is the map of the Kingdom of the Antichrist.” 

He opened the note book. On the first page I noticed a large blue 
spot as if some one had over-turned an inkwell and that the ink had 
been removed to some extent. The paper was thick and yellowish. 
The text was written in French in several handwritings and, it seemed 
to me, even with different inks. 

^^The reason for this,” said Nilus, “is that at the sessions of the 
Kahal different persons filled each time the duties of secretary. This 
accounts for the different handwritings.” 

Apparently Nilus regarded this detail as a proof that the manuscript 
was an original text. Yet I remember that he told me another time 
that the manuscript was only a copy. 

After having shown me the manuscript, Nilus placed it before me 
on the desk, opened the first page and said “Now, read!” In reading 
the manuscript I was struck by certain peculiarities of the text. There 
were many mistakes in spelling and especially idioms that were not 
French. There was no doubt that the manuscript had not been pre¬ 
pared by a Frenchman. I read for two hours and one half. When I 
had finished, Nilus took the note book, replaced it in its envelope, 
and locked it in a drawer of his desk. While I was reading Mme. 
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Nilus and Mme» K. returned from church, I did not know whether 
Mme. K. was a party to the secret of the manuscript. I therefore said 
nothing about it. Nilus, however, was eager to know my opinion and 
seeing my discomfiture, guessed exactly the cause of my silence. 

“Come, you doubting Thomas,” he said laughingly, “do you believe 
now after you have touched, seen, and read the Protocols? Tell us 
what you think of them. There arc no strangers here. My wife knows 
all about them and as far as Mme. K. is concerned, it is thanks to her 
that the schemes of the enemies of Christ have been discovered.” 

I was greatly interested. Could it be that Nilus obtained the 
Protocols through Mme. K.? I was wondering how a woman so obese 
as to be almost immobile and who, moreover, suffered from disease, 
could have penetrated the “Secret Kahal of the Wise Men of Zion.” 

“Yes,” said Nilus, “Mme. K. lived abroad for a long time. In 
Paris, she received from the hands of a Russian General this manu¬ 
script which she transmitted to me. This General had removed the 
manuscript from the archives of the Freemasons.” 

1 asked Nilus whether the name of this General was a secret. 

“Not at all,” replied Nilus, “it is General Ratchkovsky, a very 
brave and active man who has done much in his day to counteract the 
activities of the enemies of Christ.” 

1 recalled that while in France, when I was taking lessons in Russian 
from a student called Ezopoff, the latter had told me that the 
Russian political police did not leave Russian political offenders in 
peace even when the latter had escaped to France. He said that Gen¬ 
eral Ratchkovsky was at the head of this police. I asked Nilus if this 
General Ratchkovsky was not the head of the Russian political police 
in France. My question seemed to surprise and displease Nilus. He 
replied in a vague manner that Ratchkovsky fought against Freemasonry 
and Satanic sects. 

Nilus was anxious to know the impression left on me by the 
Protocols. I told him plainly that I adhered to my former statement 
that the Protocols belong to the class of cheap mystifications such as 
“The Devil Unmasked” and “The Devil During the 19th Century,” 
etc. Nilus’ face clouded. 

“You are indeed under the influence of the Devil,” he said. “The 
greatest trick of the Devil is that he can make people deny not only 
his influence on human events but even his very existence. What will 
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you say when I show you how everything contained in the Protocols 
has come true and how the mysterious sign of the Antichrist appears 
everywhere as an announcement of his approaching reign?” 

Nilus arose and we all followed him into his study. He picked up 
his book and brought in from his own room a small chest which 1 
later called the museum of the Antichrist. He began to read further 
in the text and the commentaries which he was preparing for the 
edition. He then passed on to the “evidence.” He opened the chest 
and I saw amidst indescribable disorder a number of objects made of 
rubber, some household utensils, insignia of technical schools, even 
the cipher of the Queen Alexandra Fiodorovna and the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, On each of these objects his hallucination showed 
him the “seal of the Antichrist” in the guise of a triangle or a pair 
of crossed triangles. It was enough for any object to bear on it a 
figure resembling somewhat a triangle for his inflamed imagination 
to see in it the sign of the Antichrist and the seal of the Wise Men 
of Zion. All these observations entered into the edition of the Proto¬ 
cols, published in 1911. 

With increasing restlessness under the influence of a sort of mystic 
terror Nilus explained to me that the sign of the “Son of Iniquity” 
has contaminated everything, and that it flourishes even amidst the 
designs and ornaments of churches and in the decorations of the holy 
ikons. It was midnight. I'he appearance, the voice, and the weird 
gestures of Nilus showed that his mind was on the brink of a preci¬ 
pice, and that his reason would at any moment dissolve into madness. 

I tried to calm Nilus and to show him that even in the Protocols 
nothing is said of sinister signs. 1 did my best to convince him that 
he had discovered nothing new, since the mystic sign of which he 
spoke has been noted in every work on occultism from those of Hermes 
Triamegistus and Paracelsus, who surely were not Wise Men of Zion, 
down to our contemporaries, Papus, Stanislas dc Guaita etc., who surely 
are not Jews. Nilus noted carefully my arguments, but instead of 
calming him, as I hoped they would, they only aggravated to their 
utmost limit his morbid sensations. 

A few days later, he sent to the bookseller Gautheir at Moscow a 
large order for all the books on the hermetic sciences which 1 had 
mentioned to him. In the third edition of the Protocols which appeared 
two years later, in 1911, he inserted many extracts and illustrations 
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which he had borrowed from the books which I had mentioned to him. 

A little later when General Ratchkovsky was involved in some 
political scandal 1 asked Nilus, ‘‘Don’t you believe that your General 
Ratchkovsky has been duped by some one and that in taking his 
Protocols as gospel truth you are following a false trail?’’ 

“You know,” replied Nilus, “my favorite citation from St. Paul is 
‘The will of God is accomplished through human weakness.’ Let us 
admit that the Protocols are false, but is it not possible that God 
should make use of them in order to expose the iniquity which is 
approaching? Did not the ass of Balaam utter prophecy? Cannot God 
transform the bones of a dog into sacred miracles? If He can do these 
things, He can also make the announcement of truth come from the 
mouth of a liar.” 

Before exposing the circumstances which brought Nilus into pos¬ 
session of the Protocols, I wish to call to the attention of the reader 
a peculiarity in the 1917 edition of the Protocols. I refer to the 
statement by Nilus that the manuscript of the Protocols had been trans¬ 
mitted to him by a nobleman named Alexey Nikolaievitch Soukhotin. 
This statement is a direct contradiction of what Nilus had previously 
told me, namely, that the manuscript had been given to him by 
Mme. K., who had obtained it from General Ratchkovsky. 

Being well acquainted with the intimate life of Nilus I can readily 
understand why, in a public document, he could not speak of Mme. K, 
• • • 1 am convinced that this A. N, Soukhotin is not a mythical 
person but, in all probability, the intermediary between Mme. K., 
who was then in Paris, and Nilus who was in Russia. For intimate 
reasons Soukhotin thus became the veil, hiding from the reader the 
mysterious lady, Mme, K. 

The translation of the document took place under the following 
circumstances: 

In 1900 Nilus returned to Russia and wandered in poverty from 
monastery to monastery. It was then that he wrote “Notes of an 
Orthodox, or the Great and the Little,” a small volume in which he 
described the conversion of an intellectual atheist to religious mysti- 
' cism. This booklet elicited some very warm reviews in the Russi^S 
religious periodicals which eventually reached the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeta Fiodorovna who thus became interested in Nilus. 
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The Grand Duchess had always fought against the adventurers who 
surrounded the Czar and especially a certain Philipp of Lyons. She 
was greatly dissatisfied with the confessor of the royal family. Arch¬ 
priest Yamyscheff, whose duty it was to preserve the Czar from malign 
influences. The Grand Duchess thought that Nilus, a Russian mystic 
and orthodox, would exert a favorable influence on the Czar. 

Major General Michael Petrovitch StepanoflF was greatly attached 
to the Grand Duchess, and it was through him that Nilus was sent to 
Tsarskoye Sielo and there introduced to Helena Alexandrovna Ozerov, 
who was later to become his wife. This took place in 1901. 

When Nilus left France, there remained in Paris a person very dear 
to him, namely, Mme. K. This woman, who had lost her entire 
fortune and who was greatly saddened by her separation from Nilus, 
became interested in mysticism and frequented all the occult circles 
in Paris. It was thus that she encountered Ratchkovsky who moved in 
the same circles, and received from him the manuscript of the Proto¬ 
cols of the Wise Men of Zion which she transmitted to Nilus. It is 
quite possible that Ratchkovsky, who was then intent on removing the 
influence of Philipp on the Czar, wished to make use of the Protocols 
in order to gain the good will of Nilus, who he thought would be the 
successor of Philipp. 

Nilus produced a very good impression on Helena Ozerov and the 
rest of the Court who were opposed to Philipp. Thanks to the aid of 
these persons, he was enabled to publish in 1902 the first edition 
of the Protocols with an appendix on his own religious experiences. 
The book was entitled “The Great in the Little and the Antichrist 
as a Near Political Possibility.” A copy of it was presented to the Czar 
and Czarina, At the same time the adversaries of Philipp arranged 
the marriage between Nilus and Mile. Ozerov and the ordination of 
Nilus into the priesthood. Arrangements were also being made to 
establish Nilus as the confessor of the Czar. Things looked so prom¬ 
ising that Nilus had already ordered priestly garments. 

However, Philipp and his followers trumped up a canonical pro¬ 
hibition against the induction of Nilus into the priesthood. As soon 
as this prohibition was called to the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, Nilus fell into disgrace and was forced to leave Tsarskoye 
Sielo. Again penniless except for the meagre honorarium which he 
received from the FeuilUts de la Trinitiy he again wandered from 
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monastery to monastery. Marriage was impossible, for Mile. Ozerov 
possessed nothing beyond the pension which she was receiving while at 
Court and which would have been withdrawn had she married Nilos. 

In 1905, however, Philipp had ceased to exert any influence on 
the Czar. The friends of Nilus obtained the Imperial consent to grant 
Mile, Ozerov her pension even if she married. It was also through 
the influence of Mile. Ozerov that Nilus was enabled to publish a 
second edition of the Protocols with new material concerning St, 
Seraphin de Saroflf. I remember that this edition bore a title diflferent 
from the first and was published in Tsarskoye Sielo under the auspices 
of the Red Cross. 

Nilus married Mile. Ozerov but the canonical prohibition still held 
good and it was impossible for him to enter the priesthood or to exert 
any spiritual influence on the Czar. 

The first two editions of the Protocols passed almost unnoticed in 
Russia. In fact, only one newspaper reviewed the books. The theo¬ 
logical reviews did not even mention them, and it is doubtful whether 
they knew of their existence since the edition was a small one and was 
bought by very few people. Most of the authorities of the Russian 
Church with whom I spoke concerning Nilus and his work had a very 
poor opinion of Nilus whom they regarded as a crazed fanatic. In 
1911, Nilus addressed a letter to the patriarchs of the Orient, to the 
Holy Synod, and to the Pope, asking them to call together the 8th 
Oecumenical Council in order to take measures to protect Christianity 
against the coming of the Antichrist. At the same time Nilus preached 
this doctrine of preparedness to the monks at Optina. The monastic 
peace was so troubled by Nilus that the authorities asked him never 
again to appear at the cloister. 

The first indications of public interest in the Protocols became ap¬ 
parent in 1918. A new edition of the Protocols was published by 
Ismailoff, a Moscow lawyer. The Sentinel^ a publication marked for 
its constant pogrom agitation, was advertising the new edition. In 
February, 1919, however, the Diet of the Don ordered the suppression 
of this publication. The center of anti-Semitic propaganda was then 
transferred to Rostoff, the seat of the Department of Propaganda for 
the army of General Denikine. From Rostoff the Protocols were sent 
out in great numbers and distributed among the units of the vpluntcen 
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and among the Cossack troops at Kouban. They served as fuel to a 
violent agitation in favor of pogroms and brought lurid and pernicious 
results. This propaganda demoralized the troops and gave them a justifi¬ 
cation for the pillages which were a cause of their eventual defeat. A 
circular against this propaganda was sent to all the chaplains at the front 
by Archpriest George Schavelsky, head of the military clergy, but the 
effects of this circular were paralyzed by the attitude of the com¬ 
manding ofHcers. 

During the summer of 1918 Malakhoff, formerly a professor at the 
Moscow Academy, arrived at Rostoff and began a violent anti-Semitic 
agitation based on the Protocols. The Protocols were of special im¬ 
portance in the pogroms in the Ukraine. One of my friends, Colonel 
Dzougaeff, told me this characteristic anecdote: He was in Kiev 
during the fighting between the Hetman Skoropadsky and Petlioura. 
He escaped in disguise but was later arrested by the soldiers of Petlioura 
who mistook him for a Jew and wished to shoot him. One of the 
chiefs whom he asked the reason for this said, ‘‘You wish to give us a 
king with a head of gold. So it was stated at the sessions of your 
Wise Men of Zion.” . . . 

Crimea, during the regime of General Wrangel, was especially noted 
for anti-Semitic propaganda based on the Protocols. Professor Malak¬ 
hoff, the priest Vostokoff and some journalists subsidized by the gov¬ 
ernment, announced at the top of their voices the danger of the 
Protocols and the universal Judeo-Masonic plot. 
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THE “dialogues” AND THE “PROTOCOLS” IN PARALLEL PAGES 

The followmg selections from Joly’s “Dialogues in Hell” 
(1864) and the “Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion” (1895- 
1905), in parallel pages, prove beyond any doubt whatever 
that the “Protocols” were plagiarized from the “Dialogues.” The 
similarity is all the more striking when we bear in mind the fact 
that both documents are here presented in translation—the “Dia¬ 
logues” from the original French and the “Protocols” from the 
Russian, after having passed through the plagiarism of the Ger¬ 
man novelist Goedsche. The close resemblance of the ideas and 
phrases in these documents constitutes incontrovertible proof of the 
falsification. Only a few of the selections showing the striking 
similarity of the two documents are reproduced here. 

The fabricators of the “Protocols” based their entire cynical 
political structure upon that of Machiavelli in the “Dialogues.” 
In several instances they even paraphrased Montesquieu to suit 
their needs. Most of the ideas in the first part of Joly’s “Dia¬ 
logues” are lifted entirely with but slight modifications, some¬ 
times reproduced almost word for word and sentence for sentence. 
The only diflFercnces lie in the substitution of an alleged Jewish 
dislike for Gentiles, for Machiavelli’s distrust and contempt for 
humanity as a whole, and in the substitution of a mythical Jewish 
organization for the imperial government of Napoleon III. 

Since Joly^s last dialogues develop into a lengthy discussion of 
the financial activities and transactions of the French imperial 
government, the fabricators of the “Protocols” departed somewhat 
from their textbook toward the end, retaining fewer passages. Be¬ 
cause the “Protocols” were intended to be a form of prophecy 
and a plan for the future, fewer allusions to transitory questions 
were appropriated from the original ^‘Dialogues.” 
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Dialogues 

Where does it begin, where does it end? When will justice exist, 
when will it not exist? I take examples. Here is a State: bad organ¬ 
ization of public powers, turbulence of democracy, impotence of laws 
to control, discontented, disorder which reigns everywhere, will all 
precipitate it into ruin. A strong man thrusts himself from the ranks 
of the aristocracy or from the heart of the people; he breaks through 
all constituted power; he puts his hand on the laws, he alters all the insti¬ 
tutions, and he gives twenty years of peace to his country. Did he 
have the right to do what he has done? 

Dialogues 

I am less preoccupied by what is good and moral than by what is 
useful and necessary. 

Dialogues 

. . . you have in your mouth but two words: force and cunning. 
If your system reduces itself to the declaration that force plays a great 
role in human affairs, that cleverness is a necessary qualification for a 
statesman, you understand well that this is a truth that need not be 
proved; but, if you elevate violence to a principle, cunning to a maxim 
of government, if you do not take into consideration in your calcula¬ 
tions any of the laws of humanity, the code of tyranny is naught but 
the code of the brute. . . . 

Your principle is that good can come from evil, and that it is 
permissible to do evil when it will result in good. Thus, you do not 
say: It is good in itself to go back on one’s word; it is good to use 
corruption, violence and murder. But you do say: One can deceive 
when it is useful to do so, kill when that is necessary, take the property 
of others when that is advantageous. 

Dialogues 

I spoke to you of wars just now: they rage always, I know; but, the 
first progress is that today they no longer give the conquerors the prop¬ 
erty of the vanquished states. A law that you hardly know, international 
law, today guides the relations between the nations, just as civil law 
guides the relations of the subjects of every country. 
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Protocols 

Where does right begin? Where does it end? 

In any State in which there is a bad organisation of authority, an 
impersonality of laws and of the rulers who have lost their personality 
amid the flood of rights ever multiplying out of liberalism, I find a 
new right—to attack by the right of the strong, and to scatter to the 
winds all existing forces of order and regulation, to reconstruct all 
institutions and to become the sovereign lord of those who have left 
to us the rights of their power by laying them down voluntarily in 
their liberalism. 

Protocols 

Let us, however, in our plans, direct our attention not so much to 
what is good and moral as to what is necessary and useful. 


Protocols 

Our countersign is—Force and Make-believe. Only force conquers 
in political affairs, especially if it be concealed in the talents essential 
to statesmen. Violence must be the principle, and cunning and make- 
believe the rule for governments which do not want to lay down their 
crowns at the feet of agents of some new power. This evil is the one 
and only means to attain the end, the good. Therefore we must not 
stop at bribery, deceit and treachery when they should serve towards 
the attainment of our end. In politics one must know how to seize the 
property of others without hesitation if by it we secure submission 
and sovereignty. 


Protocols 

It is indispensable for our purpose that wars, so far as possible, should 
not result in territorial gains: war will thus be brought on to the 
economic grounds, where the nations will not fail to perceive in the 
assistance we give the strength of our predominance, and this state 
of things will put both sides at the mercy of our international agentur; 
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Dialogues 

In reality, you would have begun a struggle between all the opposing 
forces, roused all enterprises, given arms to all parties. You would 
have given strength to the assault of all ambitions, and made of the 
state an arena in which all factions would be unchained. In little time, 
there would be disorder everywhere j inexhaustible rhetoricians would 
transform the deliberating assemblies into oratorical jousts; audacious 
journalists, unbridled pamphleteers, would each day attack the person 
of the sovereign, would discredit the government, the ministers, the 
men of position. . . . 

There are tremendous populations riveted to labor by poverty, as 
they were in other times by slavery. What difference, I ask you, do 
your parliamentary fictions make to their happiness? Your great polit¬ 
ical movement has after all only ended in the triumph of a minority 
privileged by chance as the ancient nobility was by birth. What dif¬ 
ference does it make to the proletariat bent over its labor, weighted 
down by the heaviness of its destiny, that some orators have the right 
to speak, that some journalists have the right to write? You have 
created rights which will be purely academic for the mass of the 
people, since it cannot make use of them. These rights, of which 
the law permits him the ideal enjoyment and necessity refuses him the 
actual exercise, are for the people only a bitter irony of destiny. 
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which possesses millions of eyes ever on the watch and unhampered 
by any limitations whatsoever. Our international rights will then wipe 
out national rights, in the proper sense of right, and will rule the 
nations precisely as the civil law of States rules the relations of their 
subjects among themselves. 

Protocols 

In order to incite seekers after power to a misuse of power we 
have set all forces in opposition one to another, breaking up their 
liberal tendencies towards independence. To this end we have stirred 
up every form of enterprise, we have armed all parties, we have set 
up authority as a target for every ambition. Of States we have made 
gladiatorial arenas where a host of confused issues contend. ... A 
little more, and disorders and bankruptcy will be universal. . . . 

Babblers inexhaustible have turned into oratorical contests the sittings 
of Parliament and Administrative Boards. Bold journalists and un¬ 
scrupulous pamphleteers daily fall upon executive officials. Abuses of 
power will put the final touch in preparing all institutions for their 
overthrow and everything will fly skyward under the blows of the 
maddened mob. 

All people are chained to heavy toil by poverty more firmly than 
ever they were chained by slavery and serfdom; from these, one way 
and another, they might free themselves, these could be settled with, 
but from want they will never get away. We have included in the 
constitution such rights as to the masses appear fictitious and not actual 
rights. All these so-called “People’s Rights” can exist only in idea, 
an idea which can never be realized in practical life. What is it to 
the proletariat labourer, bowed double over his heavy toil, crushed by 
his lot in life, if talkers get the right to babble, if journalists get the 
right to scribble any nonsense side by side with good stuflf, once the 
proletariat has no other profit out of the constitution save only those 
pitiful crumbs which we fling them from our table in return for their 
voting in favour of what we dictate, in favour of the men we place 
in power, the servants of our agentur, . . . Republican rights for a 
poor man are no more than a bitter piece of irony. . . . 
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Dialogues 

. . . you do not know the unfathomable cowardice of humanity • • . 
servile in the face of force, pitiless in the face of weakness, implacable 
before blunders, indulgent before crimes, incapable of supporting the 
contrarieties of a liberal regime, and patient to the point of martyrdom 
before all the violences of bold despotism, upsetting thrones in its 
moments of anger, and giving itself rulers whom it pardons for actions 
the least of which would have caused it to decapitate twenty consti¬ 
tutional kings. 

Dialogues 

. . . the principle of popular sovereignty is destructive of all stability 
... it indefinitely perpetuates the right to revolution. It puts nations 
into open war against all human powers and even against God; it is 
the very incarnation of violence. It makes of the people a ferocious 
brute which sleeps when it is satiated with blood, and which is 
enchained. . . . 


Dialogues 

From the weariness of ideas and the shock of revolutions have come 
cold and disillusioned societies which have achieved indifference in 
politics as in religion, which have no other stimulant than material 
satisfactions, which live only in their own interest, which have no 
other cult than that of gold. . , , Do you believe that it is for love 
of liberty in itself that the inferior classes are trying to rise to the 
assault on power? It is by hatred of those who possess. . . . 


Dialogues 

What forms of government would you apply to societies in which 
corruption has stolen everywhere, in which morality has no guarantee 
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It is the bottomless rascality of the goyim peoples, who crawl on 
their bellies to force, but are merciless towards weakness, unsparing to 
faults and indulgent to crimes, unwilling to bear the contradictions of 
a free social system but patient unto martyrdom under the violence 
of a bold despotism—it is those qualities which are aiding us to inde¬ 
pendence. From the premier-dictators of the present day the goyim 
peoples suEer patiently and bear such abuses as for the least of them 
they would have beheaded twenty kings. 

Protocols 

Thanks to this State of things the people are destroying every kind 
of stability and creating disorders at every step. 

The word “freedom” brings out the communities of men to fight 
against every kind of force, against every kind of authority, even 
against God and the laws of nature. For this reason we, when we come 
into our kingdom, shall have to erase this word from the lexicon of 
life as implying a principle of brute force which turns mobs into 
bloodthirsty beasts. 

These beasts, it is true, fall asleep again every time when they have 
drunk their fill of blood, and at such times can easily be riveted into 
their chains. 

Protocols 

The intensified struggle for superiority and shocks delivered to 
economic life will create, nay, have already created, cold and heartless 
communities. Such communities will foster a strong aversion towards 
the higher political and towards religion. Their only guide is gain, 
that is Gold, which they will erect into a veritable cult, for the sake 
of those material delights which it can give. Then will the hour 
strike when, not for the sake of attaining the good, not even to win 
wealth, but solely out of hatred towards the privileged, the lower 
classes of the goyim will follow our lead against our rivals for power, 
the intellectuals of the goyim. 

Protocols 

What form of administrative rule can be given to communities in 
which corruption has penetrated everywhere, communities where riches 
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save in repressive laws, in which the sentiment of patriotism itself is 
extinguished by 1 know not what universal cosmopolitanism? 

I see no salvation in these societies . . . except in the institution 
of an extreme centralization, which puts all public force at the dis¬ 
position of those who govern; . , . which rules mechanically all the 
movements of individuals; in a vast system of legislation which takes 
up in detail all the liberties that have been imprudently bestowed. . ♦ , 


Dialogues 

MACHiAVELLi: . . , Who makes the sovereigns? 

MONTESQUIEU: The people. 

MACHiAVELLi: It is Written: Per Me reges regnant. Which means 
literally: God makes kings. [Through Me kings reign.] 

Montesquieu: That is a translation in the manner of the Prince, O 
Machiavelli . . . but it is not from the Holy Scripture. 

Dialogues 

Today it is less a question of doing men violence than of disarming 
them, less of suppressing their political passions than of wiping them 
out, less of combating their instincts than of deceiving them, less of 
prohibiting their ideas than of changing them by appropriating them 
to oneself. . . . The principal secret of government consists in en¬ 
feebling the public spirit to the point of disinteresting it entirely in 
the ideas and the principles with which revolutions are made nowa¬ 
days. In all times, people, like individuals, have been paid in words. 
Appearances nearly always are sufficient for them; they demand no 
more. One can, then, establish artificial institutions which correspond 
to a language and to ideas equally artificial; it is necessary to have the 
talent to strip the parties of that liberal phraseology with which they 
arm themselves against the government. It is necessary to satiate the 
people with it until they are weary, until they are disgusted. One 
speaks often today of the power of public opinion, I shall show you 
that it is made to express whatever one wants when one knows well the 
hidden resources of power. But before thinking of directing it, one 
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are attained only by the clever surprise tactics of semi-swindling tricks; 
where looseness reigns: where morality is maintained by penal measures 
and harsh laws but not by voluntarily accepted principles: where the 
feelings towards faith and country are obliterated by cosmopolitan con¬ 
victions? What form of rule is to be given to these communities if 
not that despotism which I shall describe to you later? We shall create 
an intensified centralisation of government in order to grip in our 
hands all the forces of the community. We shall regulate mechanically 
all the actions of the political life of our subjects by new laws. These 
laws will withdraw one by one all the indulgences and liberties which 
have been permitted by the goyim, . . . 

Protocols 

Per Me reges regnant, ‘‘It is through Me that Kings reign.” And 
it was said by the prophets that we were chosen by God Himself to 
rule over the whole earth. 


Protocols 

Nowadays it is more important to disarm the peoples than to lead 
them into war: more important to use for our advantage the passions 
which have burst into flames than to quench their fire: more important 
to catch up and interpret the ideas of others to suit ourselves than to 
eradicate them. The principal object of our directorate consists in this: 
to debilitate the public mind by criticism; to lead it away from serious 
reflections calculated to arouse resistance; to distract the forces of the 
mind towards a sham fight of empty eloquence. 

In all ages the peoples of the world, equally with individuals, have 
accepted words for deeds, for they are content with a show and rarely 
pause to note, in the public arena, whether promises are followed by 
performance. Therefore we shall establish show institutions which will 
give eloquent proof of their benefit to progress. 

We shall assume to ourselves the liberal physiognomy of all parties, 
of all directions, and we shall give that physiognomy a voice in orators 
who will speak so much that they will exhaust the patience of their 
hearers and produce an abhorrence of oratory. 
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must benumb it, strike it with uncertainty by astounding contradic¬ 
tions, work on it with incessant diversions, dazzle it with all sorts of 
different actions, mislead it imperceptibly in its pathways. 


Dialogues 

I would institute , . . huge financial monopolies, reservoirs of the 
public wealth, on which depends so closely the fate of all the private 
fortunes that they would be swallowed up with the credit of the State 
the day after any political catastrophe. You are an economist, Montes¬ 
quieu, weigh the value of this combination. 

Head of the government, all my edicts, all my ordinances would 
constantly tend toward the same goal: to annihilate collective and in¬ 
dividual forces 5 to develop excessively the preponderance of the State, 
to make of it the sovereign protector, promoter and remunerator. 

... In modern times, the aristocracy, as a political force, has dis¬ 
appeared j but the landed bourgeoisie is still an element of dangerous 
resistance to governments, because it is independent in itself; it may 
be necessary to impoverish it or even to ruin it completely. It is 
enough, for this, to increase the charges which weigh on landed prop¬ 
erty, to maintain agriculture in a state of relative inferiority, to favor 
commerce and industry excessively, but speculation principally. . , . 


Dialogues 

It is useless to add that the perpetual upkeep of a large army con¬ 
tinually exercised by foreign wars must be the indispensable comple¬ 
ment of this system; it is necessary to arrive at the existence in the 
state only of proletarians, several millionaires, and soldiers. 

• . . Outside, it is necessary to incite, from one end of Europe to 
the other, the revolutionary fermentation that is curbed at home. Two 
considerable advantages would result from that; the liberal agitation 
outside makes passable the repression within. Moreover, in this way one 
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In order to put public opinion into our hands we must bring it 
into a state of bewilderment by giving expression from all sides to 
so many contradictory opinions and for such length of time as will 
suffice to make the Goyim lose their heads in the labyrinth and come 
to see that the best thing is to have no opinion of any kind in matters 
political. . . . 

Protocols 

We shall soon begin to establish huge monopolies, reservoirs of 
colossal riches, upon which even large fortunes of the goyim will 
depend to such an extent that they will go to the bottom together with 
the credit of the States on the day after the political smash. . . . 

You gentlemen here present who are economists, just strike an 
estimate of the significance of this combination! . . . 

In every possible way we must develop the significance of our 
Super-Government by representing it as the Protector and Benefactor 
of all those who voluntarily submit to us. 

The aristocracy of the goyim as a political force, is dead—we need 
not take it into account; but as landed proprietors they can still be 
harmful to us from the fact that they are self-sufficing in the resources 
upon which they live. It is essential therefore for us at whatever cost 
to deprive them of their land. This object will be best attained by 
increasing the burdens upon landed property—in loading lands with 
debts. These measures will check land-holding and keep it in a state 
of humble and unconditional submission. 

. . * At the same time we^ must intensively patronise trade and 
industry, but, first and foremost, speculation, the part played by which 
is to provide a counterpoise to industry. . , . 

Protocols 

The intensification of armaments, the increase of police forces— 
arc all essential for the completion of the aforementioned plans. What 
we have to get at is that there should be in all the States of the world, 
besides ourselves, only the masses of the proletariat, a few millionaires 
devoted to our interests, police and soldiers. 

Throughout all Europe, and by means of relations with Europe, 
in other continents also, we must create ferments, discords and hostility. 
Therein we gain a double advantage. In the first place we keep in 
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controls all the powers, among which one can create order or disorder 
at will* The important point is to entangle by cabinet intrigues all 
the threads of European politics in such a way as to play one against 
the other the powers with whom one treats. . , . Alexander VI 
practised only deception in his diplomatic negotiations and yet he 
always succeeded, so well did he know the science of cunning. . . . 
But for what you call today the official language, a striking contrast 
is necessary, and there one cannot affect too much the spirit of loyalty 
and conciliation; the people, who see only the outward appearance of 
things, will manufacture a reputation of wisdom for the ruler who 
can conduct his affairs in this way. 

To all internal agitation, he must be able to respond with a foreign 
war; to any imminent rev'-olution, with a general war; but since in 
politics words must never be in accord with deeds, it is necessary that, 
in these various crises, the prince be able enough to disguise his real 
designs under contrary design; he must always give the impression of 
acceding to public opinion while he does what his hands have secretly 
prepared. 


Dialogues 

, . . what is essential is the use against one’s enemies of all the arms 
they could employ against you. Not content with relying on the violent 
force of democracy, I would borrow of the subtleties of justice their 
most learned resources. When one takes decisions that could seem un¬ 
just or rash, it is essential to know how to express them in line terms, to 
give them the highest reasons of morality and justice. 

The power of which 1 dream, far, as you see, from having barbarian 
customs, must draw to itself all the forces and all the talents of the 
civilisation in the heart of which it lives. It must surround itself with 
publicists, lawyers, jurisconsults, practical men and administrators, men 
who know thoroughly all the secrets, all the strength of social life, 
who speak all languages, who have studied man in all circles. They 
must be taken from everywhere, no matter from whence, for these 
men give surprising service through the ingenious procedures they apply 
to politics. With that, a whole world of economists is necessary, of 
bankers, of industrialists, of capitalists, of men of vision, of men with 
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check all countries, for they well know that we have the power when¬ 
ever we like to create disorders or to restore order. All these countries 
are accustomed to see in us an indispensable force of coercion. In the 
second place, by our intrigues we shall tangle up all the threads which 
we have stretched into the cabinets of all States by means of politics, 
by economic treaties, or loan obligations. In order to succeed in this 
we must use great cunning and penetration during negotiations and 
agreements, but, as regards what is called the ‘‘official language,” we 
shall keep to the opposite tactics and assume the mask of honesty 
and compliancy. In this way the peoples and governments of the 
goyim, whom we have taught to look only at the outside of whatever we 
present to their notice, will still continue to accept us as the bene¬ 
factors and saviours of the human race. 

We must be in a position to respond to every act of opposition by 
war with the neighbors of that country which dares to oppose us: but 
if these neighbors should also venture to stand collectively together 
against us, then we must offer resistance by a universal war. 

I'he principal factor of success in the political is the secrecy of 
its undertakings: the word should not agree with the deeds of the 
diplomat. 

Protocols 

We must arm ourselves with all the weapons which our opponents 
might employ against us. We must search out in the very finest shades 
of expression and the knotty points of the lexicon of law justification 
for those cases where w^e shall have to pronounce judgments that might 
appear abnormally audacious and unjust, for it is important that these 
resolutions should be set forth in expressions that shall seem to be the 
most exalted moral principles cast into legal form. Onr directorate 
must surround itself with all these forces of civilisation among which 
it will have to work. It will surround itself with publicists, practical 
jurists, administrators, diplomats and, finally, with persons prepared 
by a special super-educational training in our special schools. These 
persons will have cognisance of all the secrets of the social structure, 
they will know all the languages that can be made up by political 
alphabets and words; they will be made acquainted with the whole 
underside of human nature, with all its sensitive chords on which they 
will have to play. . , . 
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millions, for all fundamentally resolves itself into a question of figures. 

As for the principal dignities, the principal dismemberment of 
power, one must so arrange as to give them to men whose antecedents 
and character place a gulf between them and other men, every one of 
whom has only to expect death or exile in case of a change in govern¬ 
ment and is in need of defending until his last breath all that exists. 


Dialogues 

... in politics that is a rule the details of which 1 will follow 
scrupulously; if you will call to mind the principles to which you hold 
the most, you will sec that I am not as embarrassed by them as you 
seem to think. . . . You would not fall, no doubt, to speak to me of 
the principle of the separation of powers, of liberty of speech and of 
the press, religious liberty, individual liberty, the right to congregate, 
equality before the law, the inviolability of property and of the home, 
the right of petition, free consent to taxation, proportionality of punish¬ 
ment, the non-retroactivity of the laws. ... I have told you that I 
would proclaim these principles, but I have not said I would inscribe 
them or even that I would expressly designate them. ... I will in 
no way sum up; I will take care to declare to the people that I 
recognize and confirm the great principles of modern justice. ... If 
I expressly enumerated these rights, my freedom of action will be 
chained to those I have mentioned; that is what I do not want. In 
not naming them, I seem to accord all and I do not specially accord 
any; this permits me to set aside later, by means of exception, those 
that I may judge dangerous. 

Look, the nations have I know not what secret love for the vigorous 
genius of force. Of all violent actions marked by the talent of artifice, 
you will hear said with an admiration that overcomes all blame: This 
is not good, so be it, but it is clever, it is well done, it is strong! . . . 

MONTESQUIEU: You expect, then, to associate the nation with the 
new fundamental work that you are preparing? 
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We shall surround our government with a whole world of econ¬ 
omists. That is the reason why economic sciences form the principal 
subject of the teaching given to the Jews. Around us again will be a 
whole constellation of bankers, industrialists, capitalists and—the main 
thing—millionaires, because in substance everything will be settled 
by the question of figures. 

For a time, until there will no longer be any risk in entrusting 
responsible posts in our States to our brother-Jews, we shall put them 
in the hands of persons whose past and reputation are such that between 
them and the people lies an abyss, persons who, in case of disobedience 
to our instructions, must face criminal charges or disappear—this in 
order to make them defend our interests to their last gasp. 

Protocols 

For our policy it is of the greatest importance to take cognisance of 
this detail; it will be of assistance to us when we come to consider 
the division of authority, freedom of speech, of the press, of religion 
(faith), of the law of association, of equality before the law, of the 
inviolability of property, of the dwelling, of taxation (the idea of 
concealed taxes), of the reflex force of the laws. All these questions 
are such as ought not to be touched upon directly and openly before 
the people. In cases where it is indispensable to touch upon them they 
must not be categorically named, it must merely be declared without 
detailed exposition that the principles of contemporary law are ac¬ 
knowledged by us. The reason of keeping silence in this respect is 
that by not naming a principle wc leave ourselves freedom of action, 
to drop this or that out of it without attracting notice; if they were 
all categorically named they would all appear to have been already 
given. 

The mob cherishes a special affection and respect for the geniuses 
of political power and accepts all their deeds of violence with the 
admiring response: ‘‘Rascally, well, yes, it is rascally, but it’s clever! 
... a trick, if you like, but how craftily played, how magnificently 
done, what impudent audacity!” . . . 

We count upon attracting all nations to the task of erecting the new 
fundamental structure, the project for which has been drawn up 
by us. . . . 

When we have accomplished our couf ductal we shall say then to 
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MACHiAVELLi: Yes, no doubt. That surprises you? I will do much 
better; I will first have ratified by a popular vote the coup that I have 
carried against the state; I will say to the people, in suitable terms: All 
was going wrong; I have smashed everything, I have saved you, do you 
want me? You are free to condemn me or to absolve me by your vote. 

Dialogues 

... in the majority of the parliamentary nations, the press has the 
faculty of making itself hated, since it is at the service only of violent, 
selfish, and exclusive passions, since it disparages through prejudice, 
since it is mercenary, since it it unjust, since it is without generosity 
and without patriotism; and, last but not least, since you will never be 
able to make the masses of the people understand of what value it 
may be. 

... it isn’t only journalism that 1 intend to repress. 

... it would hardly be worth while escaping from the attacks of 
journalism if one had to remain exposed to those of books. 

I would decree that in the future no newspaper could be founded 
except by authorization of the government; right there you have the 
danger arrested in its development; for, as you can easily understand, 
the newspapers which would be authorized would be only those organs 
devoted to the government. 

I would reach all newspapers, present or future, by fiscal measures 
which would check when needed all publicity enterprises; I would 
subject political journals to what you call nowadays the stamp and 
security. The business of the press would soon become so unrcmuncra- 
tive, thanks to the raising of these taxes, that no one would go into it 
unknowingly. 

Montesquieu: The remedy is insufficient, because political parties 
spare no expense. 

MACHiAVELLi: ... I have something with which to close their 
mouths: here come the repressive measures. . . . Two convictions in 
one year will automatically bring about the suppression of the paper. 
I would not rely on that alone, I would say to the newspapers, in a 
decree or a law: ^‘Reduced to the greatest caution in matters that con¬ 
cern you, do not expect to arouse opinion by commentaries on the 
debates in my chambers. . . 
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the various peoples: “Everything has gone terribly badly, all have been 
worn out with sufferings. We are destroying the causes of your tor¬ 
ment—nationalities, frontiers, differences of coinages. You are at 
liberty, of course, to pronounce sentence upon us. . . 

Protocols 

What is the part played by the press to-day? It serves to excite and 
inflame those passions which are needed for our purpose or else it 
serves selfish ends of parties. It is often vapid, unjust, mendacious, 
and the majority of the public have not the slightest idea what ends 
the press really serves. We shall saddle and bridle it with a tight curb: 
we shall do the same also with all productions of the printing press, 
for where would be the sense of getting rid of the attacks of the press 
if we remain targets for pamphlets and books? The produce of 
publicity, which nowadays is a source of heavy expense owing to the 
necessity of censoring it, will be turned by us into a very lucrative 
source of income to our State: we shall lay on it a special stamp tax and 
require deposits of caution-money before permitting the establishment 
of any organ of the press or of printing offices; these will then have 
to guarantee our government against any kind of attack on the part 
of the press. For any attempt to attack us, if such still be possible, we 
shall inflict fines without mercy. Such measures as stamp tax, deposit 
of caution-money and fines secured by these deposits, will bring in 
a huge income to the government. It is true that party organs might 
not spare money for the sake of publicity, but these we shall shut up 
at the second attack upon us. No one shall with impunity lay a finger 
on the aureole of our government infallibility. The pretext for stop¬ 
ping any publication will be the alleged plea that it is agitating the 
public mind without occasion for justification. I beg you to note that 
among those making attacks upon us will also be organs established by 
us, but they will attack exclusively points that we have pre-determined 
to alter. 

Not a single announcement will reach the public without our con¬ 
trol. Even now this is already being attained by us inasmuch as all 
news items are received by a few agencies, in whose offices they are 
focused from all parts of the world. These agencies will then be 
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I do not want my kingdom to be disturbed by noises from abroad. 
How could foreign news arrive? By a few^ agencies which centralize 
the news which is transmitted to them from the four quarters of the 
globe. Well, I suppose these agencies could be paid, and then they 
would give out no news except by order of the government. 

Montesquieu: . . . now you may go on to the regulation of books. 

MACHiAVELLi: ... In the first place, I shall oblige those who wish 
to exercise the profession of printer, editor or librarian to secure a 
seal, that is, an authorization which the government may always with¬ 
draw, either directly or by decisions of the court. 

MONTESQUIEU: But, ill that case . . . the instruments of thought will 
become the instruments of power! 

MACHiAVELLi: ... I will rctum to fiscal measures; I will extend to 
books the stamp which aJffects the newspapers, or rather 1 shall impose 
the burden of a stamp on those books which have not a certain number 
of pages. A book, for instance, which has not two or three hundred 
pages will not be a book, it will be only a brochure. I believe that you 
readily grasp the advantage of this scheme: on one hand I reduce, by 
this tax, the swarm of little writings which are like the appendages 
of journalism; on the other hand, I force those who wish to escape the 
tax to write long and costly compositions which will scarcely sell or 
which will barely be read in this form. Nowadays there are hardly any 
but a few poor devils who have the conscience to write books; they will 
give it up. The economic question will discourage literary vanity and 
penal law will disarm printing itself, for I shall make the publisher 
and the printer criminally responsible for the contents of the books. 
If there are writers daring enough to write books against the govern¬ 
ment, they must not be able to find anyone to publish them. The effects 
of this wholesome intimidation will indirectly re-establish a censor that 
the government itself could not exercise because of the disrepute Into 
which this preventive measure has fallen. Before publishing new works, 
the printers and the publishers will consult one another, they will be 
informed; they will produce books which arc in demand, and in 
this manner the government will always be usefully informed of the 
publications which are being prepared against it; it will bring about 
a preliminary attachment when it deems necessary and will report the 
authors to the courts. 

. . . Since journalism is such a great force, do you know what my 
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already entirely ours, and will give publicity only to what we dictate 
to them. 

. . . Let us turn again to the future of the printing press. Every 
one desirous of being a publisher, librarian, or printer, will be obliged 
to provide himself with the diploma issued therefore, which, in case 
of any fault, will be immediately impounded. With such measures 
the instrument of thought will become an educative means in the 
hands of our government. . . . 

We turn to the periodical press. We shall impose on it, as on all 
printed matter, stamp taxes per sheet and deposits of caution-money, 
and books of less than 30 sheets will pay double. We shall reckon them 
as pamphlets in order, on the one hand, to reduce the number of maga¬ 
zines, which are the worst form of printed poison, and, on the other, 
in order that this measure may force writers into such lengthy pro¬ 
ductions that they will be little read, especially as they will be costly. 
At the same time what we shall publish ourselves to influence mental 
development in the direction laid down for our profit will be cheap 
and will be read voraciously. The tax will bring vapid literary ambi¬ 
tions within bounds and the liability to penalties will make literary 
men dependent upon us. And if there should be any found who are 
desirous of writing against us, they will not find any person eager to 
print their productions. Before accepting any production for publi¬ 
cation in print the publisher or printer will have to apply to the 
authorities for permission to do so. Thus we shall know beforehand 
of all tricks preparing against us and shall nullify them by getting 
ahead with explanations of the subject treated of. 

Literature and journalism are two of the most important educative 
forces, and therefore our government will become proprietor of the 
majority of the journals. This will neutralise the injurious influence 
upon the public mind. ... If we give permits for ten journals, we 
shall ourselves found thirty, and so on in the same proportion. This, 
however, must in nowise be suspected by the public. For which reason 
all journals published by us will be of the most opposite, in appear¬ 
ance, tendencies and opinions, thereby creating confidence in us and 
bringing over to us our quite unsuspicious opponents, who will thus 
fall into our trap and be rendered harmless. 

In the front rank will stand organs of an official character. They 
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government would do? It would turn journalist, it would become 
journalism incarnate. ... I shall count the number of newspapers 
which represent what you call the opposition. If there are ten for the 
opposition, I shall have twenty for the government; if there are 
twenty, I shall have forty; if there are forty, 1 shall have eighty. You 
can readily understand now to what use I will put the faculty which 
I reserved for myself to authorize the creation of new political papers. 

... the masses must have no suspicion of these tactics; the scheme 
would lose its point, public opinion would shy at newspapers which 
openly defended my policies. 

I shall divide into three or four categories the papers devoted to 
my power. In first rank I shall put a certain number of newspapers 
whose tone will be frankly official and which, at any encounter, will 
defend my deeds to the death. 1 tell you right from the start, these 
will not be the ones which will have the greatest influence on public 
opinion. In the second rank I shall place another series of newspapers 
the character of which will be no more than officious and the purposes 
of which will be to rally to niy power that mass of luke-warm and 
indifferent persons who accept without scruple what is established but 
who do not go beyond that in their political faith. 

It is in the newspaper categories which follow that will be found 
the most powerful supporters of my power. Here, the official or officious 
tone is completely dropped, in appearance, that is, for the newspapers 
of which I am going to speak will all be attached by the same chain 
to my government, a chain visible for some, invisible for others. 1 shall 
not attempt to tell you how many of them there will be, for I shall 
count on a devoted organ in each opinion, in each party; I shall have 
an aristocratic organ in the aristocratic party, a republican organ in the 
republican party, a revolutionary organ in the revolutionary party, an 
anarchist organ, if necessary, in the anarchist party. Like the god 
Vishnu, my press will have a hundred arms, and these arms will stretch 
out their hands to all the possible shades of opinion over the whole 
surface of the country. Everyone will be of my party whether he 
knows it or not. Those who think they arc speaking their own language 
will be speaking mine, those who think they arc agitating their own 
party will be agitating mine, those who think they arc marching under 
their own flag will be marching under mine. 

Montesquieu: I am only wondering how you will be able to direct 
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will always stand guard over our interests, and therefore their influ¬ 
ence will be comparatively Insignificant. 

In the second rank will be the semi-official organs, whose part it 
will be to attract the tepid and indifferent. 

In the third rank we shall set up our own, to all appearance, oppo¬ 
sition, which In at least one of its organs, will present what looks like 
the very antipodes to us. Our real opponents at heart will accept this 
simulated opposition as their own and will show us their cards. 

All our newspapers will be of all possible complexions—aristocratic, 
republican, revolutionary, even anarchical—for so long, of course, as 
the constitution exists. . . , Like the Indian idol Vishnu they will 
have a hundred hands and every one of them will have a finger on 
any one of the public opinions as required. When a pulse quickens 
these hands will lead opinion in the direction of our aims, for an 
excited patient loses all power of judgment and easily yields to sug¬ 
gestion. Those fools who will think they arc repeating the opinion 
of a newspaper of their own camp will be repeating our opinion or 
any opinion that seems desirable for us. In the vain belief that they 
are following the organ of their party they will in fact follow the 
flag which we hang out for them. 

In order to direct our newspaper militia in this sense we must take 
especial and minute care in organising this matter. Under the title of 
central department of the press we shall institute literary gatherings 
at w'hich our agents will without attracting attention issue the orders 
and watchwords of the day. By discussing and controverting, but always 
superficially, without touching the essence of the matter, our organs 
will carry on a sham fight fusillade with the official newspapers solely 
for the purpose of giving occasion for us to express ourselves more 
fully than could well be done from the outset in official announce¬ 
ments, whenever, of course, that is to our advantage. 

These attacks upon us will also serve another purpose, namely, that 
our subjects will be convinced of the existence of full freedom of 
speech and so give our agents an occasion to affirm that all organs 
which oppose us are empty babblers, since they are incapable of finding 
any substantial objections to our orders. 

Methods of organisation like these, imperceptible to the public eye 
but absolutely sure, are the best calculated to succeed in bringing to 
the attention and the confidence of the public to the side of our 
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and rally all these military forces of publicity secretly hired by your 
government. 

MACHiAVELLi: That is only a question of organization, you must 
understand; I shall institute, for instance, under the title of division 
of printing and the press, a center of operation to which one will come 
for orders. So, for those who will be only half in on the secret of this 
scheme, it will be a strange spectacle: they will see sheets, devoted to 
my government, which will attack me, which will shout, which will 
stir up a turmoil of confusion. 

. . . you will notice that the foundation and the principles of my 
government will never be attacked by the newspapers of which I am 
speaking; they will never go in for anything more than a polemic 
skirmish, a dynastic opposition within the narrowest limits. 

. . . The result, considerable enough, will be to make the greatest 
number say: “But you see, one is free, one may speak under this 
regime, it is unjustly attacked; instead of repressing, as it might do, 
it tolerates these things!” Another result, not less important, will be 
to provoke, for instance, such observations as these: “You see to what 
point the foundations and principles of this government commands 
the respect of all; here are newspapers which allow themselves the great¬ 
est freedom of speech; well, they never attack the established insti¬ 
tutions. They must be above the injustices of human passions, since 
the very enemies of the government cannot help rendering homage to 
them.” 

. . . With the aid of the secret loyalty of these public papers, I may 
say that I can direct at will the general opinion in all questions of 
internal or external policies. I arouse or lull the minds, I reassure 
or disturb them, 1 plead for and against, true and false. I have a fact 
announced and I have it refuted, according to the circumstances; in 
this way I plumb public thought, 1 gather the impression produced. 
I try combinations, projects, sudden decisions; in other words I send 
out what you call in France feelers. I fight my enemies as I please 
without ever compromising my power, since, after having the papers 
make certain statements, I may, when necessary, deny them most ener¬ 
getically; 1 solicit opinion on certain resolutions, I urge it on or I 
hold it back, I always have my finger on its pulse; it reflects, without 
knowing it, my personal impressions, and it occasionally is astonished at 
being so constantly in accord with its sovereign. 
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government. Thanks to such methods we shall be in a position as from 
time to time may be required, to excite or to tranquillise the public 
mind on political questions, to persuade or to confuse, printing now 
truth, now lies, facts or their contradictions as they may be well or 
ill received, always very cautiously feeling our ground before stepping 
upon it. We shall have a sure triumph over our opponents since they 
will not have at their disposition organs of the press in which they 
can give full and final expression of their views owing to the afore¬ 
said methods of dealing with the press. We shall not even need to 
refute them except very superficially. 

Trial shots like these, fired by us in the third rank of our press, in 
case of need, will be energetically refuted by us in our semi-official 
organs. 

Even nowadays, already, to take only the French press, there are 
forms which reveal masonic solidarity in acting on the watchword: all 
organs of the press are bound together by professional secrecy; like 
the augurs of old, not one of their numbers will give away the secret 
of his sources of information unless it be resolved to make announce¬ 
ment of them. Not one journalist will venture to betray this secret, 
for not one of them is ever admitted to practise literature unless his 
whole past has some disgraceful sore or other. . . . These sores would 
be immediately revealed. 
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. * » You must know that journalism is a sort of free-masomy; those 
who live in it are all more or less attached to one another by the 
bonds of professional discretion} like the ancient soothsayers, they do 
not readily divulge the secret of their oracles. They would gain 
nothing by betraying one another, for the majority of them have some 
more or less shameful secrets. 

Dialogues 

How are loans made? By the issue of bonds containing an obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the government to pay a yearly interest proportion¬ 
ate to the capital which has been deposited. If the loan is at 5 per cent, 
for instance, the state, at the end of twenty years, has paid a sum equal 
to the capital borrowed} at the end of forty years, a double amount} 
at the end of sixty years, a triple amount, and yet it always remains 
debtor for the total of the same capital. 
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Protocols 

A loan is—an issue of government bills of exchange containing a 
percentage obligation commensurate to the sum of the loan capital. 
If the loan bears a charge of 5 per cent, then in twenty years the 
State vainly pays away in interest a sum equal to the loan borrowed, 
in forty years it is paying a double sum, in sixty—treble, and all the 
while the debt remains an unpaid debt. 
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(leohalneront Ips factions. Dans pen de temps, ce 
sera le desordre partoiit; d’intarissables rhetcurs 
transformeront en jontes oratoires las assemblces 
delibarantas; d’audacieux journalistes, d'affreues 
paniphletaires attaqneront tons las jours la pep- 
sonne du souveraiu, discreditaront le gouvarna- 
mant, las miiiistres, las homines an place... 

MONTESQUIEV. 

Ja connais depuis longtemps cas raproches 
adrasses aux gouverneinents libres. Ils n’ont pas 
de valeur il ines yenx : las abus ne condamnent 
point les institutions. Je sais de nombreux Etats 
qui vivant en paix, et depuis longtemps sous de 
talles lois ; je plains ceux qui ne peuvent y vivra. 

MACHI.WKI,. 

Attendaz: Dans vos calculs, vous n’avaz compte 
qu’avec des minorit^s socialas. Ilya des popula¬ 
tions gigantesques rivees au travail par la pau- 
vrete, coinme elles letaient autrefois par I’escla- 
vage. Qu'importent, je vous le demande, k leur 
bonheur toutes vos fictions parlamentaires? Voti’e 
grand mouvement politique n’a abouti, en defini¬ 
tive, qu'au triomphe d'une minorite privildgiee 
par le hasard comine I’ancienne noblesse letait 
par la naissance. Qu'importa au proletaire courb4 
sur son labeur, accable sous le poids de sa des- 
tinde, que quelques orateurs aient le droit de par¬ 
lor, que quelques journalistes aient le (Iroit 
dacrire? Vous avaz cree des droits qui rastaront 
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vous le varrez. Vous me.demandez comment je 
neutralisarai une red.action hostile? Dc la fagon 
la Jilus simple, cn veritt'; jajouterai que lautori- 
s.ntioji du gouvarnement est n^cassaire k raison 
da tons changaniants operes dans le personnel des 
rcdacteurs en chef ou g<?rants du journal, 
MOXTESQLTEU. 

Mais las anciens journaux, rast^s ennemis de 
votra gouvarnamant at dont la redation n’aura 
iws change, jiarleront. 

MACHIAVEL. 

Oh! attendez : j’atteins tons les journaux pre¬ 
sents ou futurs par des mesures fiscales qui en- 
rayeront comma il convient les antreprises de 
publicite; ja soumettrai les fouilles politiques k ce 
qua vous appalez aujourd’hui le timbre et Ic cau- 
tionnaniant. L’industrie de la presse sera bienbU 
si peu lucrative, grace Hlel^vation dccesimpots, 
que Ton na sy livrara qu’i bon escient. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Le remeda est insutfisant, car les partis poli¬ 
tiques ne regardant pas k I'argent. 

MACHIAVEL. 

Soyez tranquille, j ai de quoi leur fermer la 
bouche, car void venir les mesures r^pressives. 
II y a des Etats en Europe oh Ton a d^fdrd au 
jury la connaissance des ddlits de presse. Je ne 
connais pas de mesuro plus deplorable que celle- 
la. care’est agiter I’opinion k propos de la moindre 
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clfl, npepeKaow. paaj^optj n BpaniAy. B‘bDTOMT>—naoiiKaJi noTbao: bo 
nepBHXi*. MU ncp«:r.u-b B'b cipat-b Bit cTpaBri^ i^porao Bi>;iaioE?4ji. 
^0 uy L'JiacTBU cpoR'jpecT:! oo jKejiaaiao (Jaanop^ARH h.ttt eojbo- 
pirn> DopflBOKB BV niirb. Oab iipnBUKJiu BHAtib B^ eac^ neoOio- 
ARROO RuDJlcniei mu 3aiiywa/,u oot^^umu^npomnHymutt 
cmscHHue Kc6itKimu cceM\pHO>d noAumuK^, ^KOHOMusecuuMU dote^ 
eopOMu UAU doAtO€iiJ.(u oCjijayneAhcmeaMu. J^sia /^octrjkohjji 3T0PD 

cocJrtiflE.'ux) o6cTcwTejibOTBa naMTi ua;:o (5 ujio ftoopy^HTbCJi (Jojilx’oo 

XBtpOCTbK) K aase npOHNp.lIlBOCTblO BO ■Dpcyw nopcrODOpOBB K CO- 

ruameoio: bo bT> tout, 'iio RaayeaeTCH o(J)(l)imixibcuuT, ^atiKOin?,. 
hcJ aonHiflw Cwrji Kaaarbc;? croBopHnuNUn ii npaBHirBUua Ta.KCk-x> 
oOpaaoiTb roH, >:omopux^ mu npi^nuAu (Mompn>mh ntoAVKO na no- 
^a3Hyio •‘Cmopouy nio:o, v^w mu UM^ npedcmasAJiiMz, iipuanMa5on> 
oacTb orae aa CaarA'^nlitfc-’iott b cnacntcjiea pona HCJioDtEocRaro. 

Ha riuk;ios cporKBOutncmie uu totobu orotiTTTrb EpOTimoB-Mt- 
CTByK>nieG Crpanl^ Bonaojo cl a ecjin Msorie 3a^y^^aio^t^ 

Kozac-KTWBHO iri>ncTBO!j:.Tb DpoTiiBT> Racb, TO MU 3aBJURCMT> y3eai> 
l)cco5n;etl .Bonny, -n-BbaaM-trao-ibw sa >ro.? 

fJiaBirKfl yca'bx^ B'b conuTUK'b oaKJtjo^aetcH BJb Tattnii ea npca* 
npiaria. caoBa ue aojukhu corviacoBaxbCH c'b jincuio- 

MRTon%. . - - _ ^ _ _ 

Mu ycnruuHO euuyycdaAu ye pae'i Kh eourot zoeocKiA npOAu^ 

mrjihcmoat jiko6u o6u{X<mB€HiiUMh mhk,h:«m^» ez fnauHn> fwdcmpo^M* 

HUMi hUlMU, OdnOMy USZ H^4X^ MU 6/))Ca3U6aAU C60U CUAU tfV HOKy^ 

iueHtAxt—fncppcptbt a ecrbMi, ecAu donyemumtt wrs eoHmant'e, 

MU ofnenmuMS AMepuKOHCKUMit, KumaUcKUMU UMt ^hohckumu nytu^ 
KOMU, HOinOpUA ACev^rbAO HauitMb pacnOpA>C€HlU, ^ 

Ns 5. 

(no pxKonECi DporoKoa'b 2-a> 

fiaM'b Bco6xoI^I^MO, 'iroCu boBhu Be aaDajrn TeppjrpopiaJCbTOX's 
e:jroET> 3 to ncpeBoce'Tb DoOuy aa OKcmownMccKyD no'iBy, ua ko* 
TopoQ uauia y6tARTCJT bl ioml, 'ito npeoCjia:iaaic aa^MCiiTi, orb 
Ha^.ufu noMomu, a j.ikoc uo.iojKeme Demc;^ oraacTb o6'b cTopouu irh 
pacucpa^<CHie Hamsfl iinTcpnardoonjibnort arcuTypu. oC.naiiaioinen 
ai?.n.iioi:awK rjiaob, BaopoBb, oe cpcrpaMcaounui'b niiKaKHMw rpaaii- 
aaiTH... Toraa nama BOTcpQauloaa.'ibuuA iipaaa corpyib DCb Ha- 
poAHU^ cpaDa JT CynyiV umh npaniTb tabb. ntxu'h rpa^KAaucKoe 


FACSIMILE OF A NILUS PROTOCOL PUBLISHED IN 1905, WHICH WAS 
‘‘doctored” by BUTMI in a LATER EDITION. THE MARKED PASSAGE 
SHOWS THAT IN 1905, BEFORE THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, THE 
NILUS VERSION OF THE “PROTOCOLS” SAID, “wE WILL SHOW ONE OF 
THEM (the powers) OUR STRENGTH BY MEANS OF VIOLENCE, THAT 

IS BY TERRORISM.” 








w tipoflyp.i«tccTi>if> rp^v/j nrporonopoei^ a c^- 
tovtk, nro Bs^ujaaeTCfl p<»<|.nnia,Tbau^'?» jaju-^ 

tOiTB**, MU AcpiaTBOl Dp->T08r>no^OTlBOft T.liTTJlKH C 

Ka3an»cff ^onuu^a n croBOpqneuMH. TaKnM^ of^pn-’ 
soM^ Hapoju H np.iBOTC.UfTui rcc*tn», !iOTopun> u\a opiym.ta 
cMoryr^Tb TOJbKO na 001:^30710 cTopoay Tor<j, vto mu om?. 
npeicraB.'racM^, npaMyrt nact Oicie aa C.iaroAtTcaefl 0 co^i- 
CrtTCJiea pox^ *ic-iOB‘t.^ecRaro. 

HaB:amAoenpoTiiDOAiScTBicuTai(o.i;^Qu6uTb 
Bi'cocToanin OTotioTt DoiiHoa coct jauH lofl:* 
cipaet, KOTopa^i ocMt.TnTca Ba^^^ npoTOBOjitft^ 
CTBOBaTb, HO, ecj'a n cociiaaTn 3 a;iyMaK)Ti ciajs 
BOJJieKTOBaO ^pOTUD^ U a Cl, TO HU AOJSaU'.AHTb 

oinopi BCcoCmefl ooSnoS, 

rJia'DEufl ycrrixi bi 60 inTCE)> oas.*vio^aoTOi Tr\ TnjSot ru cpe> 
npifliiS: WOBO BO aovicqo coT^acoecTbCff ci,’« tOcTPiiiyR jiHoaovaTa. 

'Ki A^flcTDiftiTb irb no.Tv'y aopo^o aaiyv.aunaro esvhc 
njiana, yjse C.TnoBtubrcc/i ki BCSACj^azici/y Koniry, mu 
cuffyaycats rocBCKiT rrpaBOTCJbCTBa ^ro^u oOinccTocfi* 
euMi MDioicMi, BTafiot no;icTpocnouMi uamh 
bpH DOMOmn TaKl BaaUB'aCllOS „BC.^BKOfl AOP' 
j5aBu“—nenaiD, EOTopan, 38 oeMnoraMff bcrjjo- 
(jeHiAUO, €1 ROTOpUMH ClGTaTbCfl OC CTO^Tl,--^ 

9Cfl yac PI pycaxi cansKi. 

Oahbmi C.10BOM1, 'itoGu pecioyMptcnTi; cacreMy 

OAHOifl rOODCRUXl DpaPOTOTbCTBl B1 ^pont, MU OTK 

nnxi DORaaeMi cdok) co^y noKymeoiauzr, Tcppopoui, 

a Bc1>Mi, ecxn Aonycism oxi Boscr^le npoTHDi aaci, uu 
m?i>TDui AucpoKaucKniiB OJO K.utaftcBQHO, rju 
/looaCKQHH UyOI&aMH. 

CjiiAy^.cpfift ni'<JtoapAi. 

Mu AOJKHU aapyHfliLCH wa c^a’ bc^mh opplayn, boto< 
puvH HRiaa cpoTBDBiiKH Hor.ia (>u, BOcnO.ibsouaTbca uponiBT> 
xiacb. Mu AOA«ou 6yA0Mi PUijCKaBftTi*’ m, c^vuxi Tt)aKi\xi 
BupasLCfiiaxi R aarDODA^aM upaDOBorp oobftp>i onpa?AaQi#t 


FACSIMILE OF THE SAME PROTOCOL IN THE BUTMI EDITION, SHOWING 
CHANGES IN THE TEXT AFTER THE 1905 REVOLUTION. AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION, BUTMI CHANGED THE ‘^PROTOCOL” TO READ, “wE HAVE 
SHOWN ONE OF THESE GOVERNMENTS OUR^ POWERS BY ASSASSINATION, 

BY TERRORISM.” 



FACSIMILE OF A LETTER BY PHILLIP PETROVITCH STEPANOV, CERTI¬ 
FIED BY PRINCE GALITZINE, STATING THAT BOTH HE AND NILUS 
RECEIVED THE RUSSIAN VERSION OF THE ‘^PROTOCOLS” IN 1895 , TWO 
YEARS BEFORE THE FIRST ZIONIST CONGRESS AT BASLE. 















THIS LETTER BY STEPANOV, FORMER PROCURATOR OF THE MOSCOW 
SYNOD OFFICE, CONFIRMING THAT HIGH TSARIST OFFICIALS WERE 
instrumental in publishing THE “PROTOCOLS” IN RUSSIA IN 1895- 
1'897, EXPLODES THE ANTI-SEMITIC LEGEND THAT THESE “PROTOCOLS” 
ORIGINATED AT THE FIRST ZIONIST CONGRESS IN 1897. 






















